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CONVENT  and  MINSTER 

Of  our  Lady  and  Saint  Goodwyne. 

IN  the  Balade  of  Charitie  mention  is  made 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Godwine :  which 
in  the  profe  account   of  William  Canninge 
Rowley  ftiles  the  Minifter  of  our  Lady  and 
St.  Goodwin  *.     He  tells  us,  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  excellent   man,  his  friend 
and  patron,  to  go  to   the  principal  abbies 
and  priories   to  purchafe  for   him  pidlures, 
and  other  curiofities  -,  and  the  firfl  place  that 
he  vifited,  was  this  convent  of  our  Lady  and 
St.   Goodwine.       It  is  by  the  learned  Mr. 
Warton  fuppofed,  that  the  pkce  alluded  to 
was  at  Worcefler.     We  are  told  in  the  notes 
to  the  poem,  that  the  abbot  at   that  time 
was  Ralph  de  Bellomont :  but  from  whom 
this   intelligence   proceeded,  we  are  not  in- 
formed.     It  was   probably  annexed  to  the 
original  manufcript  by  the  hand  of  the  au- 
thor.   Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  family 
of  the  Bellomont's,  of  which  family  were 
fome  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  had  been  be- 
nefacStors  to  feveral  religious  houfes  in  this 
part  of  the  world.    At  Warwick  one  of  them 

*  Mifccll.  in  profe  and  verfe,  by  T.  C,  p.  125. 
6  founded 
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founded  an  hofpltal  for  lepers.  *  Domus  lepro- 
forum  St  Michaelis  Warwici  fundata  per  Ro- 
gerum  de  Bello-monte,  Comitem  Warwilen- 
lem.  The  like  benefadlions  were  conferred  upon 
the  place  by  his  fon,  -f- Anno  D".^  m  c  lxxxiii. 
fundata  eft  domus  Johannis  extra  muros  per 
Gulielmum  Comitem,  filium  Roeeri  de  Bel- 
lomonte.  The  fame  Roger  de  Bellomont 
built  alfo  in  this  city  the  convent  of  Auguftine 
Friers.  J  Rogerus  de  Bello-monte  induxit 
Canonicos  Ordinis  S^^.  Auguftini  in  ecclefiam 
S.  Sepulchri,  quam  Henricus  de  Bello-monte^ 
pater  ejus,  conftruxit  ad  petitionem  Hierofo- 
lymitarum.  Hasc  erat  capitalis  domus  hujus 
ordinis  per  Angliam  et  Walliam.  Putantque 
Almaricum  hujus  Ibci  primum  Priorem  ad 
Patriarchalem  fedem  Hierofolymitarum  fuifle 
tranflatum.  Thefe  hiftories  will  ferve  to 
fhew  the  great  wealth  of  this  family ;  and 
their  liberality  to  the  church.  Concerning 
any  benefadions  to  Worcefter  I  do  not  read. 
Thus  much  v/e  know,  that  there  was  in  this 
place  an  ancient  convent  dedicated  to  Saint 
Maryj  mentioned  by  Harpsfeld,  p.  769. 
which  may  poffibly  be  the  coilvent  fpoken  of 

*  Leland.  Itiu.  v.  4.  Append,  p.  161. 

f  Ibid.  p.  162. 

X  Ibid.  p.  It  I.  Concerning  the  Bellomonts,  fee  alfd 
vol.  vi.  p.  63.  and  Dugdale's  Monaiacon,  v.  i.  p.  2S90 
359.  470.  510.  598.  626.  724  ;  alio  in  v.  ii. 

X  z  in 
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in  the  poem.  Worceftrias,  qux  et  Wigor- 
niiE,  T.  S.  Marian,  S.  Wolftani,  S^f  Catha- 
rinas,  fundavit  Sexwulphus  Epifcopus  Mer- 
ciorum  A.  D.  680.  Ofwaldus  Epifcopus 
Wigorn.  Wolftanus  ibidem  Epifcop.  A.  D. 
1090.  —  Nigri  Monachi.  Reditus  annuus. 
jT.  1386.  i2s.  lod.  In  the  A6tus  Pontificum 
by  William  Stubbs,  the  author  fpeaking  of 
the  death  of  Bp.  Ofwald,  fays,- — 1 1  idus 
Marcij  migravit  ad  Dominum,  et  Wygorniae 
in  Ecclefia  S^^  Mariac,  quam  ipfe  a  funda- 
mentis  conftruxerat,  requiefcit.  p.  1699. 
We  find,  that  there  were  religious  places  at 
Worcefler  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  :  but  the 
perfon,  who  fecms  to  fpeak  mofl  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  is  Lambardc,  where  he  is  treating  of  this 
place.  'T/je  toivne  hat  be  the  ryver  Severne  on 
the  ivejl  t  her  of,  and  had  longe  Jaice  fbefides  the 
BiJJjops  chaire)  a  cajile,  and  certeine  religious 
biiildinges,  that  is  to  fay,  S\  Maries  Abb  ay — 
6cc.  p.  405.  This  is  the  fame  monaflery, 
which  is  mentioned  above  by  Stubbs  and 
Harpsfeld  ;  and  the  fame,  I  believe,  which 
is  alluded  to  by  the  poet.  As  the  family  of 
the  Bellomonts  had  been  fuch  benefacflors 
to  the  church,  we  need  not  wonder,  if  one 
of  them  is  mentioned  as  Abbot  of  a  rich 
convent  in  their  '*'  neighbourhood.     For  this 

•  Lewis  de  Bellomonte,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Se- 
cond, was  Biihop  of  Durham. 

monaflery 
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monaftery  was  very  wealthy :  and  we  find 
above,  that  at  the  dlllblution  the  annual  in- 
come was  eflimated  at  jT.  1386.  i2s.  lod.  The 
abbot,  in  confequence  of  it,  is  reprcfented  by 
the  poet,  as  remarkably  fplendid  in  hjs  at- 
tire 5  and  haughty  in  his  demeanor. 

We  find,  that  the  monaftery  had  its  name 
from  our  Ladie  and  Saint  Godwin,     The  for- 
mer title  has  been  authenticated  by  the  evi- 
dence above  given  :   but  concerning  St.  God- 
win I  can  obtain  no  intelligence.     We  find 
in   Capgrave   and   *  Serenus  CrefTy  a  Saint 
Golwin,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  an  Armo- 
rican  ;  and  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.    There  was  likewife  a  Saint  -f-  Goven, 
who  was  of  Britiih  original :  and  from  whom 
a  promontory  in  Pembrokefhire  had  the  name 
cf  St.  Goven's  Point.     Both  St.  Goven,  and 
St.  Golwen  are  eafily  miflaken  for  Godwin. 
Leland   takes   notice   of  St.   Godwald,  who 
had  a  church  dedicated  to  him  at  Worcefter^  J 
but  adds,  who  this  St.  Godwald  was  j  I  could  not 
certainly  learn.     As  he  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  tutelary  Saints  of  the  place,  he 
may  pofilbly  have  been  the  fame,  who  in  the 
tranfcript  from  Rowley  is  ftiled  |1  Godwin. 

*  L.  14.  p.  319.    t  Camd.  p.  714.    J  Lei.  y.  iv.  p.104. 

)1  Abbies  and  other  religious  houfes,  had  many  names, 
being  dedicated  to  more  Saints  than  one  :  Of  this  we 
may  find  innurperable  inftances  in  Harpsfield,  Dugdale, 
and  other  writers. 

X   3  There 
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There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  federal  namcji? 
in  thcfc  poems  have  been  not  truly  copied  : 
nor  has  the  tranfcriber  in  common  words 
always  kept  up  to  the  truth.  It  is  a  point  of 
no  great  moment,  but  in  this  ballad  of  Cha- 
rity, he  fpeaks  of  St.  Godwin's  convent :  but 
not  many  lines  before  the  fame  word  is  ex- 
preffed  covent. 

*   fade  by  a  pathwaie  fide. 

Which  dide  unto  St.  Godwin's  covent  lede. 

This  I  imagine  was  the  true  reading  in 
both  places  :  as  it  agrees  with  the  ufage  of 
the  more  early  writers.  Thus  we  find  it 
rendered  in  the  vifion  of  Pierce  Plowman  : 

•\  And  al  the  covent  furth  came  to  welcome  the  tyrant. 

It  occurs  likewife  in  Robert  of  Gloucefler. 

X  And  of  the  hous  of  Teukefbury  thulke  covent  ys. 

TEMPLE      CHURCH. 

Of  the  Temple  Church  at  Briftol. 

In  a  curious  tranfcript  from  Rowley,  an 
account  is  given  of  the  firft  building  of  this 
church,  which  was  undertaken  by  a  foreigner, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  a  native  of  the  place. 
He  foretold,  that  it  would  not  be  fecure  on 

*  P.  204.  V.  15.      t  F0I.112.      X  P.  433.  I.  14. 

account 
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account  of  the  foil,   upon  which  it  was  to 
ftand ;   and  concerning  which  he  had  great 
fufpicions.     For  there  was  a  notion,  that  the 
river  once  ran  there :  and  that  the  llireet  called 
Rhi-ftreet  was  denominated  from  that  cir- 
CLimilance  :   the  term  Rhi  being  fiippofed  to 
betoken  a  river.    In  confequence  of  this,  the 
building,  long  before  it  was  finillied,  gave 
way,  and  funk ;  and  could  not  be  compleat- 
ed.     After   this,    the   very  perfon  who   had 
ihewn  his  fagacity,  was  employed.     He  by 
piles  and   other   means   fecured  the  founda- 
tion j  and  then  raifed  the  church  to  its  proper 
height.     Of  the  foundation,  upon  which  the 
church   now  flands,  people  very  lately  had 
ocular  demonftration  :  for  the  old  gates  lead- 
ing to  the  Temple  Church  biing  decayed, 
the  workmen  were  forced  to  dig,  in  order  to 
fix  fome  new  ones  :  and  within  three  feet  of 
the  furface  they  came  to  the  ancient  bafis ; 
which  was  of  fo  ftrong  workman/hip,  that 
they  could  not  without  great  difficulty  make 
their  way  through  it.     They  did  not,  I  be- 
lieve, fee  the  piles  beneath  :    for  the  water 
rofe  in  fuch  quantities,  that  they  could  not 
reach  fo  far.     We  have  a  curious  atteflation 
to  the  fame  purpofe  in  William  of  W'orceftre, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Rowley.     He  tells 
us,  that  in  the  ftreet  calle  k  Pylle,  as  you  pafs 
between  St.  Leonard's  church,  and  the  church 

X  /^  yard 
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yard  of  St.  Stephen,  there  were  fome  houfes 
built ;  and  in  digging  for  a  foundation  they 
found  the  foil  fo  weak,  that  they  were  ob- 
3i?ed  to   go  47   feet  deep  :    in  doing  which 
they  found  a  boat,  and  a  parcel  of  ray-cloth, 
which  had  been  buried  there  for  a  long  feafon. 
They  came  alfo  -to  a  large  tree.  p.  268.    The 
opinion   concerning   the   river    Froom   once 
running  where  that  ftreet  flands,  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  fame  author  -,  which,  as  it 
is  fliort^  I  will  give  in  his  own  words.    *  T/)e 
yate  of  St.  Leona7'd  under  the  fey d  chyrch  crof- 
feth   1 1  iveys :  the  fouth-eafi  way  ys  Baldwyne 
Jlrete  goyng  to  the  bakke.     'The  fecufid  way  is 
called  Pylle-frcct :  there  of  old  dayes  renne  the 
water  called  Fro?ne  by  Baldwyne  ftrete  to  the 
bakk,  fallyng  into  Avyn-water,  p.  177.      He 
mentions   both   Pylle   (or   Pile)   ftreet,    and 
Marfh-flreet  :   both  of  which  had  undoubt- 
edly their  names  from  the  circumftances  men- 
tioned in  thefe  hiftories. 


C    A    N    Y    N    G    E. 

It  is  laid  in  the  -f*  Memoirs  concerning 
ihis   excellent  perfon,   that  in   the  year,  in 

*  Itinerarium  Symonls  Simconis  ct  Willelmi  dcWor- 
ceflrc  a  Jacob  Nafmith,  AM.  S  A  S.  cditum  1778.  Ho 
"vvrotc  1480. 

f  Sec  MifcclL  by  T.  Chattcrton,  p.  iiq. 

which 
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which  King  Edward  came  to  -Briflow,  he 
was  recommended  by  that  prince  to  a  mar- 
riage witli  a  lady,  whom  he  had  never  feen  ; 
and  who  was  of  the  Widdevile  family,  more 
commonly  fiiled  Woodville.  This  was  a  no- 
ble match  for  him  j  as  the  head  of  the  family 
was  the  Earl  of  Rivers  ;  who  had  married 
Jaquilina  of  Luxemburgh,  the  widow  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Bedford.  But  Canninge  was 
above  fuch  honours.  He  likewife  was  too 
knowing  not  to  fee  the  fnare,  which  was  laid 
for  him.  For  as  he  was  not  young,  and  at 
the  fame  time  immenfely  rich,  the  king  un- 
doubtedly wanted  to  match  him  to  one  of 
the  Wpodvilles,  that  all  his  fortune  might  be 
entailed  upon  the  family,  into  which  the 
king  himfeif  had  married.  But  Canninge 
faw  into  this  artifice  j  and  to  avoid  a  con- 
nexion, where  he  Vv'as  not  permitted  either 
fight  or  choice,  he  went  into  orders,  and. 
was  ordained  by  his  friend  Bifhop  Carpenter 
of  Worcefter.  The  king  upon  hearing  this 
was  angry  beyond  defcription,  and  refented 
Canninge's  behaviour  highly  :  {o  that,  as  we 
are  informeci  by  the  author,  Canninge  was 
glad  to  prefent  him  with  three  thoufand 
*  marks,  in  order  to  avoid  his  future  ill- 
will.  This  was  an  immenfe  fum  for  thofe 
times,  and  almoft  incredible.     But  we  have 

*  See  Mifcell.  by  T.  Chattcrfcon,  p.  .126. 

authority 
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authority  for  it,  in  the  treatife  before  men- 
tioned of  William  of  Worcellre ;  who  au- 
thenticates this  part  of  the  flory,  pall  all  dif- 
pute.  *  Item  ultra  ifla  Edward  us  Rex  quar- 
tus  habuit  de  did.o  Wilelmo  (Canyngis)  1 1 1 
milia  marcarum  pro  pace  fua  habe.^da.  To 
let  us  know  farther,  how  well  able  this  no- 
table perfon  was  to  pay  fuch  a  fine,  he  gives 
us  an  account  of  his  trade  r.nd  fubllance ; 
which  appears  truly  wonderful.  The  reader 
■will  excufe  the  latinity,  and  attend  only  to 
the  information  afforded,  -f-  Dominus  Wil- 
lelmus  Canyngis*  qui  fuit  Major  Lond  (lege 
Briftowe)  5  vicibus,  per  odto  annos  exhibuit 
odlingentos  homines  in  navibus  occupatos  : 
et  habuit  openirios,  et  carpentarios,  mafons, 
&c.  omni  die  centum  homines. 

De  navibus   habuit  le  Mary 7  ,  ,.    . 

•'J.  400  doliatis. 
Canyngys  de  3 

Le  Mary  Radclyf,  pondere  500  doliat. 

Le  Mary  et  John,  pondere  900  doiiatar. 

Conftabat  fibi  in  toto  4000 

marcas. 

Le  Galyot  Navis,  pondere  50  doliat. 

Le  Cateryn,    pondere  140  doliat. 

Le  Mary  bat,  pondere  220  doliat. 

Le  Margyt  de  Tynly,  pondere  200  doliat. 

Le  lytylle  Nicholas,  pondere  140  doliat. 

♦  P.  99.  t  Ibid. 

Le 
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Le  Kateryn  de  Boi1:on,  pondere  220  doliat. 

Le   navis   in   Ifeiand  perdita?    .     j  ^  ^ 
,  ^  woo  doliat. 

circa  pond  us  3 

He  had  given  before  a  fliort  account  of 
this    excellent    man  ;     which    authenticates 
many  things  found  in  Rowley.     *  Dominus 
Willehnus  Canynges,  ditiffimus,  et  fapientif- 
limus,  mercator  Vill^  Briftoliae,  Decanus  Ec- 
.clefias  Weftbery,  obijt  17  die  Novembris  an- 
no Chrifti   1474  :   et  exal(ta)tus  fuit  in  or- 
dine    prefoyteratus   7    imnis  :     et    quinquies 
Major    did:2e   Villas    fuit,    eledus    pro    Re- 
pubhca  di^lje  Villae.      This  was  the  perfon, 
whom  Rowley  with  unfeigned  regard  fliles— 
"f*  a  grete  and  good  man,  the  favouryte  of  God, 
the  friende  of  the  chyrche,   the  co?npayonne  of 
kynges,  and  the  fadre  of  hys  natyve  cittie.      By 
the  death  of  his  father  and  an  elder  brother, 
he  came  to  a  large  fortune,  by  which  means 
he  was  enabled  to  raife  his  brother  John  very 
greatly  in  life  ;  fo  that  in  the  year  1456,  he 
became  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

And  put  his  broder  into  fyke  a  trade. 
That  he  Lorde  Mayre  of  Londonne  towne  was  made. 

p.  283. 

This  is  verified  by  the  lifts  of  the  Mayors 

in  %  Fabian,   Stowe,  &c.      Of  Sir  Willian^ 

Canynge's 
*  Itinerar.  Will.  Wor.  p.  8^. 

t  See  Rowley's  Memoirs  of  William  Canynge,  p.117. 
%  There  is  however  great  reafon  to  think  that  his 

name 
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Canynge's   going  into   orders    to   avoid  the 
marriage  propofed  by  King  Edward,  we  have 
the  follovv'ing  evidence,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.      *  It  is   certain, 
from  the  regijler  of  the  Bifiop  of  Worcejler,  that 
Mr,  Canynge  ivas  ordained  Acolythe  by  Bifiop 
Carpenter  on  i  gth  of  September,    1 407  ;    and 
received  the  higher  orders  of  Sub  deacon.  Deacon^ 
and  Priejl,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1467.   O.  S, 
the  id  and  i6th  of  April,  1468,  refpeclively. 
We  find  farther  from  William  of  -f-  Wor- 
cefter,  that  he  was  at  lafl  made  Dean  of  Wefc- 
bury  :    for   which    place   Bifhop   Carpenter 
feems  to  have  entertained  a  great  regard,  in 
fo  much,  that  he  chofe  it  for  his  principal 
place  of  refidence  ;  and  wanted  it  to  be  made 
9.  Bifliop's  See,  and  to  be  united  to  Worceiler, 
J  Johann.es  Carpenter  voluit  in  titulum  a/Tu- 
mere,   ut  Epifcopus  Wigorn  :   et  Weflburi- 
enfis  diceretur.    Hie  ex  veteri  Collegio,  quod 
erat  Weftebiria^,    novum    fecit,    et    praedijs 
auxit,  addito  pinnato  muro,   porta,  et  turri- 
bus,    inftar  Cailelli.     The   bilhop  died,  ac- 

na;iie  was  not  John  :  for  Fabian,  who  lived  in  the  fame 
century,  and  was  himfclf  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  men- 
tions Canynge,  who  was  a  Grocer,  both  as  Mayor  and 
Sheriff:  and  in  each  of  thefe  capacities  he  ftiies  him 
Thomas. 
•  Introductory  account  by  Mr.  Tyrwliitt,  p.  xxiii. 

t  P.  83- 

X  Lcland's  Itln-  v.  vlij.  p.  loo. 

cording 
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cording  to  *  Godwin  at  Northweek,  and  was 
buried  at  Wellbury.  The  fame  is  faid  by 
Leland.  Johannes  Carpenter  Epifcopus  Wi- 
gorn  :  erexit  magnam  turrim,  id  eft,  the  Gate 
Houfe,  apud  Herthifbiriom.  Obijt  ad  North- 
wike  epifcopi,  et  fepultus  apud  Weftbyry 
prope  Brightftow,  ubi  fuit  alter  -f-  fundator, 

W  I  D  D  E  V  I  L  L  E. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  family  of  King 
Edward's  Queen  is  in  the  palTage  above  ftiled 
Widdeville  :  but  in  Hall's  Chronicle  it  h 
X  Woodville  :  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Grafton,  HoUinflied,  Speed,  Baker,  Rapin,' 
and  other  Englifh  hiftorians.  But  thofe,  who 
have  looked  into  manufcripts,  find  the  name 
exprefled  Wideville,  and  Widdeville,;  and  fo 
it  occurs  in  extrad:s  made  by  Hearne.  Thus 
in  the  annals  of  Wilhelm  of  Wyrcel^re,  we 
find  among  the  perfons  knighted  in  the  Tower 
by  King  Edward,  upon  his  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  two  who  were  her  bro~ 
thers :  Richard  Wydevile,  and  John  Wyde- 
vile.  See  Liber  Niger  Scaccarij  per  T.  Hearne, 
V.  ii.  p.  502.     The  author  had  juft  before 

*  See  Godwin  dc  Prxful.  and  Lc  Neves  Fafti.  p.  298. 

t  Leland.   Itin.  v.  viii,   p.  gg. 

X  It  is  found  rendered  both  Woodville  and  Woodvilc. 

mentioned 
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mentioned  the  latter  of  thefe  perfons  with 
this  remarkable  hiftory  annexed.  Menfe 
Januarij  Katerina  ducilTa  NorfFolcis,  juven- 
cula  aetatis  *  fere  ^^^j  annorum,  maritata  eft 

Johanni  Widevile,  fratri  Reginae,  aetatis  xx 
annorum.  Maritagium  diabolicum  :  vin- 
didla  Bernard!  inter  eofdem  poflea  patuit. 
ibid.  He  in  another  place  takes  notice  of  the 
other  brother.  —  Riccardum  IVidevik,  mili- 
tem,  fratrem  Reginae  ElizabethcE.  p.  517. 
The  king  wanted  to  change  him  from  a  fol- 
dier  to  a  churchman  ;  and  to  appoint  him 
JPrior  to  the  convent  of  St.  John  of  Jerufa- 
lem  :  but  feems  to  have  been  defeated  in  his 
purpofe.  The  name  is  here  rendered  Wide- 
vile  ',  and  fo  it  occurs  in  a  fragment  at  the 
end  of  Sprot's  Chronicle  :  concerning  which 
Mr.  Hearne  has  the  following  note.  De 
Nuptijs  Edwardi  iv  ac  Elizabethae  Widevile 
vide  fragmentum  illud  vetuftum  ac  egregium, 
lingua  venacula  confcriptum,  quod  ad  calcem 
Thomas  Sprotti  edidimus.  The  paflage  is  as 
follov/s.  On  the  xxvi  day  of  May  the  qucene 
Klizabeth  ivas  crois^ned  att  Wejimonjire  with 
folemntte,  'where  as  ^ivere  made  K'ni'^tes  of  the 
Bathy  as  I  knewe,  the  horde  Duras,  Sir  Bir- 
tclot  de  Rybaire  —  Sir  John  IFydevile,  brother 
to  the  queeJie ;  alfo  Anthony  JVydevile,  brother 
to  the  quecne.  p.  294.  and  p.  296.     A  perfon 

*  /.  t.  fere  octoginta  annorum.  p.  5c i. 

of 
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of  this  name  is  mentioned  far  prior :  fee  Lib. 
Nig.  Scacc.  p.  213.  Upon  which,  the  fame 
writer  has  the  following  note.  Hinc  liquet 
Widvillorum  familiam  admodum  efle  anti- 
quam  :  immo  longe  vetuftiorem,  quam  vo- 
luerunt  nonnulli.  He  fays,  that  Dugdale 
could  not  find  any  of  the  family  higher  than 
the  37th  of  Edward  the  Third.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  one  Hugo  de  Widevile  is  men- 
tioned in  Doomfday  Book,  as  holding  lands 
in  Northamptonihire. 

Now  as  all  the  printed  hiftories  of  Eng- 
land exhibit  the  name  of  this  Lady,  and  thofe 
of  her  family,  in  a  different  manner;  how 
came  C.  to  vary  from  them,  and  to  exprefs  it 
*  Widdevile,  inftead  of  Woodville  ?  The 
reafon  was,  becaufe  he  had  not  recourfe  to 
any  printed  hiftory.  There  is  reafon  to  thinjc, 
that  he  never  read  Stowe  or  Speed  -,  much 
lefs  Hall  or  Grafton.  It  was  from  a  Manu- 
fcript  that  he  drew ;  from  one  of  that  col- 
lection, to  which  we  liave  been  fo  much  be- 
holden. 

Sir  TIB  BALD,    or   THEOBALD, 
GORGES. 

One  of  Mafter  Canynge's,  as  well  as  Row- 
ley's, moft  intimate  friends,  was  Sir  Theobald 

•  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Preface  to  Rowley's  Poems, 
p.  xxili* 

X  8  Gorges; 
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Gorges  j  wliofe  family  feat  was  at  Wraxhall 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Briflol.  A  perfon 
of  this  name  refided  there  in  the  time  of  Le- 
jand.  Wrekefiak  is  a  3  miles  from  IVike  tO' 
wards  B right ejio  w .  Here  hath  Sir  JVylliam  Gorge 
a  tneane  old  Maner  place  in  a  "o alley :  and  on  eche 
Jide  of  it  on  the  hillesisafayreparke.  I  tin. 
vol.  vii.  p.  98.  That  he  was  one  of  Canynge's 
friends,  we  have  the  following  remarkable 
atteftation.  *  His  connexion  with  Mr.  Ca- 
nynge  is  verified  by  a  deed  of  the  latter,  dated 
20  Ociobery  1467  :  in  which  he  gives  to  trufees 
in  part  of  a  benefaciion  of  f.  ^oo  to  the  church 
St.  Mary  Redclife  certain  Jewells  of  Sir  Theobald 
Gorges,  Knight y  which  had  been  pawned  to  him 
for  £.  160.  He  is  (Hied  Sir  -f  Thybotte  in 
Rowley :  and  we  have  the  following  hiftory 
concerning  the  fimily  of  this  perfon,  in  Pryn. 
Prev.  Parliamenti  (Part  i.  p.  80.)  where  he 

♦  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Preface  to  Rowley's  Poems,  p.  xxv. 

f  Wc  find  the  name  cxprcflcd  much  in  the  fame 
manner  by  other  ancient  writers;  and  particularly  by 
Rob.  of  Gloucefter. 

Tho  Tebaud  the  erchebiflbp  futhth  ded  was. 

p.  469.  V.  7. 

In  another  place  fpeaking  of  King  Henry  the  Firft  keep- 
ing his  court  at  Chriflmas,  he  fays — 

The  kyng  held  at  Bromtone  ther  after  al  in  peys, 
Hys-  feftc  at  mydvvynter  myd  Tebaud  of  Bloys. 

p.  439.  1.  7. 
The  fame  perfon  is  c:;lk'd  Syr  Tybaud,  p.  436.  1.  18. 


IS 
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IS  fpeaking  of  Sir  Theobald  RufTel.  Thefaid 
Theobald  by  his  jirjl  wife  'Eleanor ,  daughter  atid 
coheir  of  Ralph  de  Gorges,  a  baron  in  parlia^ 
ment,  temp.  Edwardi  Tertij,  had  three  fons. 
Sir  fohn  ;  William^  who  died  without  ijfue ; 
and  Sir  Theobald,  who  bore  the  iiame  and  arms 
of  Gorges  :  viz,  Lozingy,  Or  a?id  Gules :  from 
whofn  the  Gorges  of  IVraxhall  in  Henfordjhire 
ere  defended.  It  is  in  the  additions  to  Cam- 
den, exprelTed  Wroxhall,  and  placed  more 
truly  in  Somerfetfhire :  unlefs  there  were 
two  feats  of  this  family  of  the  fame  name  in 
different  counties.  V/roxhall  (in  fome  old 
writings  called  JVrokeJhaleJ  hath  been  for  a 
long  time  the  feat  of  the  Gorges  :  of  which  an- 
cient family  Ralph  de  Gorges  was  in  the  47/^ 
year  of  Henry  the  Third,  made  governour  of 
S  her  burn  Caftle-,  and  a  little  after  of  the  Caftle 
of  Exeter,  Britann.  p.  85.  We  are  farther 
informed  concerning  this  family,  *  that  Sir 
Edmund  Gorges  of  Wraxhall,  Somerfetfliire, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  John  Duke  of  Norfolk,  flain  at  Bofworth 
field.  By  her  he  had  a  fon.  Sir  r>dward, 
feated  likewife  at  -f-  Wraxhall ;  anceftor  to 
Sir  Edward  Gorges,  created  by  Kirg  James 
the  Firfl  a  peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  of  Dundalk. 

*  See  Collins's  peerage — Duke  of  Norfolk,  p.  64. 
t  Camden's  Britann.  p.  1393. 

y  Sir 
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Sir   B  A  L  D  W  I  N    F  U  L  F  O  R  D. 

This  perfon  is  mentioned  by  Leland,  under 
the  title  of  Fulford,  a  Knight e  of  Fulford  in 
Devonfiire.  Itln.  v.  iii.  p.  4.  He  in  another 
place  exprefles  the  name  Fulfirte  :  and  fpeak- 
ing  of  Lord  Holland,  who  was  Duke  of 
Exeter,  he  fays,  of  him.  He  was  Admirale  of 
'England:  and  fubjoins.  Sir  Baldivine  Fulfirte, 
a  Kiiighte  of  the  Sepulchre,  ivas  his  under  Ad" 
miralle,  Itin.  v.  vii.  p.  8.  This  may  account 
for  a  particular  hifiory  given  of  him  by  Stowe; 
in  which  he  is  reprefented  as  undertaking  a 
naval  expedition.  He  ftiles  him  Sir  Baud- 
wine,  and  intimates,  that  he  was  a  zealous 
Lancaftrian  -,  and  adive  in  the  fervice  of  his 
Prince,  King  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  but  unfuc- 
cefsfal.  Sir  Baudwine  Fulford  undertooke,  on 
-pain  of  lofng  his  head,  that  he  would  dcfiroy 
the  Earle  of  Warwicke  (at  Calais)  But  ivhcn 
he  hadde  fpent  the  king  a  thoufand  markes  in 
money,  he  returned  again,  Stowe's  Chron. 
p.  406.  b.  1.  47.  He  was  beheaded  at  Brif- 
tol  in  the  year  1461,  by  order  of  the  Earl  of 
March,  who  at  that  time  had  juft  taken  the  ■ 
title  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth.  This 
Prince  was  undoubtedly  irritated  by  the  lofs 
of  his  father  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
9  Wakeiield> 
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Wakefield,  and  by  the  cruelty  fliewn  to  many 
of  his  friends,  who  had  been  put  to  death 
that  year  after  the  fecond  battle  of  Saint 
Albans.  Indeed  there  was  very  little  mercy 
{hewn  on  either  fide  :  and  before  this  execu- 
tion at  Briflol,  the  king,  after  the  battle  of 
Townton,  had  ordered  Sir  Thomas  Fulford  to 
be  beheaded,  who  was  probably  of  the  fame 
family  as  Sir  Baldwin,  He  faltered  with 
many  more  of  the  Lancaftrian  party  at  * 
Hexham  in  Northumberland.  Concerning 
the  event  at  Briftol,  upon  which  the  poem  of 
Rowley  is  founded,  we  have  the  following 
evidences  afforded  us  by  the  learned  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt.  -f-  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford  was  at- 
tainted  with  many  others .  in  the  general  aB  of 
attainder i  i  E/dw.  IF>  hit  he  feems  to  have 
been  executed  under  afpecial  commijjion  for  the 
trial  of  treafofiSf  &c.  within  the  town  ofBriJloL 
'The  fragment  of  the  old  Chronicle  publifbed  by 
Hearne  at  the  end  of  Sprotti  Chronica,  p.  289. 
fays  only,  item,  the  fame  y ere  (i  Edw.  IV.) 
was  takin  Sir  Baldewine  Fulford,  and  beheddid 
at  Brifow,  But  the  matter  is  more  fully  ftated 
in  the  a£l,  which  pajjed  in  7  Kdw.  IV.  for  the 
refitution  in  blood  and  efate  of  Thomas  Ful- 
ford, Kjiight,  eldefl  fon  of  Baldewyn  Fulford, 
late  of  Fulford  in    the  county  of  Devonfiire, 

*  Stow.  p.  416.  He  is  mentioned  by  W.  of  Vv^yr- 
ceftre  :  See  Liber  Niger  Scaccarij.  by  Kearne,  v.  ii. 
p.  491. 

t  Introduclory  account  to  Rov/ley's  Poems,  p.  xviii. 

Y  2  Knight. 
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Knight.  Rot.  Pari.  8  Edw.  IV.  p.  i.  m.  13. 
In  the  poem  it  is  faid,  that  at  the  time  of  this 
event  William  Canynge  was  Mayor.  And 
agreeably  to  this,  in  the  ad:  referred  to  above, 
we  find,  that  he  was  fo  :  for  in  the  preamble 
of  this  adt  it  is  mentioned,  that  Sir  Baldwia 
was  upon  the  5th  of  September,  1 461,  at- 
teynt  of  dyvers  trcfons  by  him  doon  ayenjl  the 
king:  and  among  the  perfons,  who  fat  as  judges 
upon  the  occafion  at  BriJiowCy  in  the  Jhire  of 
Brifowe,  were — Henry  Erie  of  EfTex,  Wil- 
liam Haftyngs  of  Haftyngs,  Knt.  Richard 
Chock,  *  William  Canyngy  Maire.  And  in 
refpedt  to  King  Edward's  being  at  Briftol 
when  this  happened,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  very  ju- 
dicioufly  obferves,  that*  if  the  commijjion  fate 
foon  after  the  ^th  of  Sepfejnber,  as  is  mof  pro- 
bable. King  Edivard  might  "oery  pofjibly  be  at 
Brijlol  at  the  time  of  Sir  Baldcwyns  execution. 
For  betiveen  his  coronation  and  the  parliament, 
lidhich  met  in  November,  he  made  a  progrefs  fas 
the  continuator  of  St  owe  informs  us,  p.  416.^ 
ly  the  font  h  coaft  into  the  wejl,  and  was,  among 
other  places,  at  BriJioL  As  to  his  taking  a 
view  cf  the  whole  procefs,  as  defcribed  in 
the  poem,  we  have  fo  far  evidence,  as  to  make 
it  highly  probable  :  for  which  we  are  again 
indebted  to  the  refearches  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt : 
whofe  words  I  will  again  take  the  liberty  to 

*  Intruduci.  to  Rowley's  Poeras,  p.  xix. 

quote. 
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quote.  Indeed  there  is  a  circumfiance,  which 
might  lead  us  to  Relieve,  that  he  was  aBually 
a  fpcdator  pf  the  execution  from  the  Minjier 
wifidow,  as  defciihed  in  the  poem>  In  an  old 
^ccompt  of  the  Procurators  of  St.  Ewins  church, 
which  was  then  the  Minjier,  from  xx  March  in 
the  I ,  Edward  IV.  to  i  April  in  the  year  next 
enfiiingy  is  the  following  article,  according  to  a 
copy  made  by  Mr.  Ci.tcot  from  the  original  book. 
Iteinfor  wajhynge  the  church payven  ) 

ageyns    Kynge  Edward  IV.    /j-J*iiij  d.  ob. 

vomytige  ^ 

Though  many  of  the  circumftances  in  this 
|3oem  are  in  their  nature  too  inconfiderable 
to  be  generally  recorded  ;  yet  we  find,  that 
there   are   ^xoY\'g   evidences  in   their  favour. 
In  the  firil;  place  it   feems  pretty  plain  that 
Sir  Baldv/in  mentioned  by  the  poet,  was  Sir 
Baldwin  of  Fulford  in  DevonjGhire  :  and  far- 
ther that  he  had  been  a  ftrong  advocate  for 
the  Lancaftrian  caufe,  as  reprefented  by  Row- 
ley :  and  was  executed  at  Briftol  for  his  alle- 
giance to  King  Henry.     It  is  likewife  mani- 
feft,  that  William  Canynge  was  undoubtedly 
at  that  time  Mayor  :  and  that  about  the  fame 
time  King  Edward  had  made  a  progrefs  in 
the  v/eft  J  and  at  laft  came  to  Briftol,  agree- 
ably to  the  tenor  of  the  poem.     Laftly,  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  the  Minfter  was  prepared 
for  his  reception ;  from  whence,  according  to 

y  3  the 
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the  poet,  he  was  a  fpedator  of  the  tragedy. 
The  hiftory  of  the  perfon,  concerning  whom 
we  have  been  treating,  is  rather  cf  a  private 
nature,  and  the  diftance  of  time  ccnfiderable  : 
yet  we  find  a  v/onderful  coincidence  of  cir- 
cumftanccs  in  fupport  of  the  poet's  veracity. 

ROBERT     C,0  N  S  U  L. 

Rowley  fays,  concerning  hiii:ifelf,  that  as 
he  grev/  old,  he  was  liable  to  infirmities  : 
and  he  adds, — *  After  this  mifchaunce  I  lived 
in  a  hcufe  by  the  Tower ^  which  had  not  been  re- 
payredi  Jince  Robert  Conful  of  Gloucejlcr  re- 
pay  red  the  cajlle,  and  wall.  Here  I  lived  warfn. 
— Some  marks  it  coji  me  to  put  in  repay r  my  new 
hoiije.  Of  the  perfon,  who  is  mentioned  in 
this  detail,  as  having  put  the  caftle  in  repair, 
we  have  the  following  account  in  Leland. 
•f-  Robert  lis  Conful^  horde  of  Brightjlowe  cajikj 
and  founder  of  St.  fames  prior  ie  in  the  nor  the 
fuburbe  of  Brightjiow. — King  Stephen  toke  the 
town  of  Brightjiow  ly  force  from  Robert  Con- 
fid.  Itin.  vol.  vii.  p.  88.  Again  :  Robert 
Conful  Cownte  of  GlGcefiarJJnre,  buryed  in  the 
^iere  fin  the  church  of  St.  fames)  in  the 
rnyddle  of  it  in  a  fepulchre  of  gray  marble  fet 

*  Rowley's  Memoirs  :  fv.e  Mifcell.  in  profc  and  vc;fe 
by  T .  C.   p.  128. 

t  Vol.  vii.  p.  ^^5.     Sec  alio  vol.  vi.  p.  85. 

Up 
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up  upon  Jix  pillars  of  a  fmaull  bet  he.  In  his 
tiimbe  was  found  a  writynge  in  parchemente 
concernynge  the  tyme  of  his  deathe,  and  what 
he  was.  A  brewer  in  Brightfow  hath  this  writ- 
ijig.  He  is  alio  mentioned  by  *  Matthew 
Paris  ',  and  by  -f-  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 
Were  it  not  for  thefe  fortunate  attellations, 
the  accoLint  of  a  perfon  named  Conful  in 
Rowley,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
fidion.  By  other  hiilorians  he  is  generally 
ftiled  Robertas  Comes  Gloceilriencis  ;  and 
Regis  Henrici  Nothus  J.  The  account 
given  by  Rowley  is  rendered  very  plain  from 
the  evidence  of  thefe  hiftorians. 


ROWLEY'S      TOWER. 

We  are  further  informed  by  Rowley,  that 
as  he  grew  old,  he  became  very  infirm;  and 
upon  that  account  removed  from  the  place, 
where  he  had  for  fome  time  refided,  to  an 
houfe  adjoining  to  one  of  the  towers  near  the 
caflle  wall.     This  tower  (as  I  underfland  it) 

*  Fratrem  Robert!  Confulis.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  i8. 
1.  41  ;  alfo  p.  76.   1.16. 

t  P.  ;?92,  3.  He  fpeaks  of  the  title  as  not  very  uncom- 
mon :  and  mentions  both  Viri  Confules,  et  Confulares. 
See  Knighton,  p.  2386.  1.  43. 

X  Johan  Prior  de  Hagulftadt.  p.  266.  1.  29.  Chron, 
Gervafij.  p.  1345.  1.  60.  Nothus.  Johan  Bromton^ 
Po  1028.  1.  14. 

Y  A.  had 
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had  not  been  repaired^  fince  the  tiine  that 
Earl  Robert,  furnamed  Conful,  had  repaired 
both  the  wall  and  the  cadle.  For  he  had  in 
the  time  of  King  Stephen  invited  the  Em- 
prefs  Maud  into  England  ;  and  accordingly 
had  taken  up  arms  in  favour  of  Henry  the 
Second,  his  Nephew  :  on  which  account  he 
fortified  Briltol.  But  the  caflle  was  taken 
by  King  Stephen  :  and  as  cafllcs  of  this  fort 
feemed  only  to  countenance  difloyalty,  and 
harbour  rebels,  they  were  to  a  great  number 
in  the  next  reign  dcmolillied  :  and  thofe, 
which  remained,  were  not  kept  up  j  but  for 
the  mofl  part  by  length  of  time  fell  to  ruin. 
Hence  it  is  faid  by  Rowley,  and,  I  make  no 
doubt,  very  truly,  that  the  tower  next  to  his 
houfe  had  not  been  repaired  from  the  time  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Gloucefter  :  and  he  intimates 
the  fame  of  the  town  wall  and  caftle  :  which 
interval  amounts  to  near  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  There  are  caftles,  and  remains 
of  caftles,  which  have  been  negleded,  and  in 
a  (late  of  ruin,  from  that  time  to  the  prefent; 
which  amounts  to  twice  that  number  of 
years.  We  have  the  following  account  in 
Leland,  both  of  the  caftle  and  its  towers,  as 
they  appeared  in  his  time.  In  the  cajilc  be  two 
cowrtes.  In  the  utter  courte^  as  in  the  7iorthe 
wejie  parte  of  it,  is  a  greate  dungeon  tower,  &c. 
There  be  many  towres  yet  Jtandynge  in  bothe  the 
cowrtes,  but  all  tendithe  to  mine.  I  tin.  v.  vii. 

p.  84, 
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p.  84.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  infert  the 
hiftory  of  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucefter  at  large, 
as  we  find  it  in  another  part  of  this  Writer's 
Itinerary  :  efpecially  as  it  contains  very  ma- 
terial evidence,  in  favour  of  Rowley,  con- 
cerning the  repairing  of  the  caftle  of  Briftol 
by  this  perfon.  *  Mabilia  primogenita  (Filia 
Roberti  Haymonis)  nupfit  Roberto,  Filio 
Notho  Henrici  Primi,  quern  Pater  Rex  Hen- 
ricus  integro  honore  de  Gloce/lre  iniignivit. 

Hie  Robertas  Nothus  itdificavit  Prioratum 
I  Jacobi  BriPiolIiiE  ^  et  membrum  fecit  Mo- 
naflerio  deTheokefbyri. 

Robcrtus  Nothus  folebat  fingulis  folenni- 
bus  diebus  habere  fecum  Abbatem  de  Theo- 
kefbyricLim  12  monachis  Briftollls. 

Hie  Robertus  confiriixit  Caftrum  de  Brijlolle,, 
et  dedit  decimum  quemque  lapidem  Caftri  ad 
fabricam  Capellae  S.  Maris  juxta  Monafte- 
rium  I  Jacob  Briftolliss. 

Robertus  obijt  prid.  Cal.  Novemb.  fuh 
a°.  D.  1 140.  a".  Stephani  12.  Sepultus  ia 
choro  Monailerij  S.  Jacobi  Briftolliae.  Leland, 
Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  74.  Leland  had  before  giveri 
atteflation  to  his  being  called  Robert  Confuh 
as  he  does  here  to  his  building,  or  rather  re- 
building, of  the  caflle.  Concerning  his  wife's 
father,  Robert  Fitz  Haym,  I  have  fpoken 
before  in  the  chapter  concerning  Briftol^, 
p.  201. 

♦  Itin,  vol.  vi:  p.  74. 

G  A  U  N  T  S, 
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GAUNT     8. 

The  author  having  fpokeii  of  that  noble 
fabric  at  Redcliff,  which  he  ftiles  Our  Ladies 
Cbyrche,  fpeaks  of  the  great  expence,  with 
which  it  was  erected  ;  and  how  few  were 
capable  of  engaging  in  fuch  a  purpofe.  Upon 
this  Triithy  which  he  has  introduced  as  a  per- 
fon,  gives  him  this  excellent  piece  of  ad- 
vice. 

As  thou  hafl  got,  give  almes-dcdes  foe  : 

Canynges  and  Gaunts  culde  doe  ne  moe.  p.  276. 

The  greateft  benefadtors  to  Briflol  were  peo- 
ple of  thefe  names.  Of  the  former  was  the 
perfon,  who  by  means  of  Rowley  has  been 
brought  forth  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  after  a  ftate  of  long  obfcurity.  Of 
the  latter  were  more  than  one,  who  are  taken 
notice  of  by  Leland,  where  he  is  giving  an 
account  of  the  place  at  Briftol  denominated 
from  them.  *  One  Henry  Gaunt,  a  knight y 
fometime  dwelling  not  far  from  Brandon  hilly 
(reeled  a  college  of  F rifles  withe  a  maflar  on  the 
grene  by  St.  Augiflines  :  and  f one  after  he 
chaunged  the  firji  foundation  into  a  certeyne 
kindc  of  religion ;  and  was  governowr  of  the 

*  Vol.  vii.  p.  85. 

howje 
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howfe  hymfelfe,  and  lye  the  buried  in  the  vejierye 
undar  a  flat  ft  one.     This  had  at  the  defoliicion 
of  the  hoixife  300  marks  of  land,  by  the  year. 
— T^his  Henry  had  a  brother  caivlyd  Ser  Maw- 
ryce   Gaunt,      He  was  foundar  of  the  Blake 
Friers  in  BriftoWy  Itin.  v.  vii.  p.  86.  —  T^he 
Blake  Friers  ft  ode  a  liite  higher  than  the  Gray 
on  Frome,  in  the  right  ripe  of  it.     Ser  Maw- 
rice  Gaunt y  elder  brother  to  Ser  Henry  Gaunty 
foundar  of  the  G aunts,  i.v as  foundar  of  *  this. 
Ibid.     What  is  here  ftiled  the  Gaunts,  was 
the    Collegiate   Church,   and   the    buildings 
belonging  to  it  :   fo  denominated   from   the 
founder.      Camden  takes  notice  of  its  being 
ereded  bv  Sir  Henrv  Gaunt :  and  farther  tells 
us,  that  quitting  the  world  he  did  here  de- 
dicate himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  God,  p.  95. 
Perfons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by  feveral 
writers.      Matthew   Paris   takes  notice  of  a 
Maurice  -f-  Gaunt,  who  joined  the  Barons  at 
Stamford,  in  the  year  1215:  and  was  after- 
wards together  with  them   excommunicated 
by  the  J  Pope.      He  fays,  that  the  firfl  of 
the  family  came  over  with  the  Conqueror  5 
and  for  his  fervices  had  a  portion  of  the  New-. 

*  Briftolij  Ecclefia  CoIIegiata,  nunc  Hofpitale.  Fun- 
dator  prioris  Henricus  Gaunt  Miles  :  pofterioris  Tho- 
mas Carre  civis  opulentus.  H.  Orphani.  Nich.  Harps- 
feld.  Hift.  Eccles.  Ang.  p.  772. 

+  P.  254.  1.  8. 

X  P.  277.  1.  51. 

Foreft 
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Foreft  given  him  as  a  *  reward  :  which  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  when  he  occupied  all  that  part 
of  the  country,  purchafed.  of  him  j  or  elfc 
made  an  exchange.  Empta  igitur  qusdani 
terra,  vel  commutata,  a  quodam  Nobiii,  M. 
de  Gaunt,  qui  cum  Patre  fuo  venerat  in  z-^n- 
gliam  ad  conqua?ll:um,  et  illam  acceperat  in 
forte  retributionis.  Sec,  p.  572.   1.  5. 

F  I  T  Z      HARDING. 


The  poet  fpeaking  of  the  Worthies  of 
Briftol,  mentions 

Fitz  Hardynge^  Bithrickus  and  twentie  nioc. 

p.  280.  V.  35. 

The  father  of  this  perfon,  though  by  birtli 
a  Dane,  was  in  the  fervice  of  William  of 
Normandy,  and  fought  on  his  fide  at  the 
battle  of  Haftings.  On  this  account  he  was 
rewarded  with  large  demefnes  in  the  co-m- 
ties  of  Gloucefter  and  Somerfet,  and  reiided 
at  Briftol.  He  had  feveral  fons,  one  of  which 
was  Robert,  the  fame,  who  for  his  benefac- 
tions is  alluded  to  by  Rowley.  He  was  deeply 
engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  Emprefs  Matilda, 

*  This  was  probably  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Sini(..,n  Dunclmcnlis,  as  employed  in  the  north 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  De  Geftis  Reg.  Anglor. 
p.  198.  1.  66. 

and 
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and  of  her  fon  Henry  the  Second ;  during 
their  wars  with  Stephen  of  Blois  :  and  for 
his  fervices  had  the  lordihip  of  Berkeley  be- 
ftowed  upon  him  ;  of  which  Roger  of  Berke- 
ley had  been  deprived.  He  refided  much  at 
Briftol  J  and  is  faid  to  have  there  entertained 
^  Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  King  of  Leinfter, 
in  Ireland,  when  he  came  over  to  folicit  the 
afliftance  of  King  Henry.  He  was  noted 
for  works  of  piety  :  and  in  the  year  1148, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Auguftine  Mor- 
naflery  at  Briftol.  Of  this  we  have  an  ac- 
count in  Robert  of  Gloucelier,  who  fliles 
him  a  burgefs  of  Briftol. 

+  A  bouro-eis  of  Briftowe  Robeid  Harding 

Vor  gret  trefour,  and  richefle  (o  wel  was  mid  the  king. 
That  he  zef  him  and  his  eirs  the  noble  baronie 
That  i'o  rich  is  of  Berkele  mid  al  the  feigrnorie. 
And  thulke  Roberd  Harding  arerde  fuchthe  y  wis 
The  Abbeye  at  Briftowe,  that  of  Seint  Auftin  is. 

*  Sir  James  Ware's  Hift.  of  Ireland,  p.  3. 

t  P.  479.  1.  7.  It  has  been  objected  to  Rowley's 
Poems,  that  oftentimes  for  feveral  lines  together,  if  you 
change  the  manner  of  fpelling,  the  language  becomes 
modern.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  in  the  lines  above 
quoted,  though  more  ancient  than  Rowley  by  two  cen- 
turies. 

A  burgefs  of  Briftol,  Robert  Harding, 

For  great  treafure  and  riches  fo  well  was  with  the  king. 

That  he  gave  him  and  his  heirs  the  noble  barony. 

That  fo  rich  is  of  Berkeley,  with  all  the  feignory,  &c. 
From  hence  it  appears,  that  this  objedlion  is  of  little 
weight. 

The 
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The  foundation  of  this  monaftery  is  taken 
notice  of  by  *  Leland.  An°.  D.  1148.  3. 
Idus.  Apr.  die  videlicet  PafchjE,  fundatio 
Monafterij  S.  Auguflini  Briftol,  et  congre- 
gatio  fratrum  ejufdem  per  Dnrh.  Robertum 
Filium  Hardingi  pra^dicti.  He  had  juft  be- 
fore given  an  account  of  his  father.  Har- 
dingus  ex  Regia  profapia  regni  Daciae  ori- 
undus  fuit  in  tempore  Gul.  Ccnqueiloris,  6c 
Briftoliam  inhabitavit  a°.  Dnf.  1069  :  poftea 
Diis  de  Berkeley.  We  are  informed  by 
•f-  Camden,  that  of  the  ancient  and  original 
building,  belonging  to  the  monaftery  above- 
mentioned,  a  great  deal  in  his  time  had  been 
pulled  down.  But  the  principal  gate  re- 
mained, which  he  fays,  was  of  curious  work- 
manfhip.  There  was  an  infcription  upon  it, 
which  is  to  be  found  both  in  him,  and  in 
Leland. — Rex  Henricus  Secundus,  et  Do- 
minus  Robertus  Filius  Hardingi,  Filij  Regis 
Dacia3,  hujus  Monafterij  primi  Fundatores. 
Itin.  V.  vii.  p.  85.  This  Robert  Fitz  Hard- 
ing died  in  the  year  1170,  and  together  v/ith 
his  wife  Eva  was  buried  in  the  monaftery, 
which  he  had  founded,  and  of  which  before 
his  death  he  became  a  canon.  Leland  takes 
notice  of  this  circumftance. — An°.  D.  1 170. 
die  S.  Agathia;  Virginis  obijt  Ds.  Robertus 


*  Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  43. 
t  P.  96,  7- 


Filius 
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Filius  Harding,  Miles  et  Canonicus,  ac 
fundator  Monafter.  S.  Auguftini  BriftoUiae. 
Itin.  voL  vi.  p.  43.  The  abby  in  the  time 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  changed  to 
an  Epifcopal  See,  and  endowed  with  fix  pre- 
bends. The  ancient  church  is  now  the  ca- 
thedral. Robert  Fitz  Harding,  of  whom  we 
have  been  fpeaking,  had  feveral  fons  :  one 
of  which,  named  aftei^  him  Robert,  married 
into  the  family  of  the  *  Gaunts,  of  whom 
we  have  treated  before  :  and  his  pofterity  was 
called  by  that  name.  They  were  great  be- 
nefaiftors  to  Briftol.  Maurice  the  eldefl  fon, 
married  into  the  family  of  the  Lords  of 
•f  Berkeley  :  and  at  lafl  obtained  that  Lord- 
{hip  ;  and  adopted  the  name.  From  this 
perfon  the  family  of  the  Berksleys  is  faid  to 
be  derived  ;  for  which,  among  other  autho- 
rities, we  have  that  of  Leland.  J  T^he  firfi 
nobilitating  of  the  Berkeleis  of  Heron  was  about 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Firjie  cr  Secunde.  And 
then  bare  they  not  the  name  of  Berkeley  but 
Fitz-Hardi?jgy  whereof  one  named  Robert  was 
a  Noble-man.  And  in  procejfe  the  Fitz-Har- 
dinges  marriedwith  the  hey  res  generales  ofBarke- 
ley  of  Dourefey  ;  andfo  the  na?7ie  of  Barkeleys 
was  taken  of  them  and  continued. 

•  See  Dugdale's  Baronage. — Berkeley. 
f  See  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  iv.  p.  4. 
X  Vol.  vi.  p.  49. 

BITHRICKUS. 
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BITHRICKUS. 

There  Is  fcarcely  any  hiftory  referred  to  in 
the  poems,  about  which  we  are  engaged,  fo 
obfcure  as  that  of  the  perfcn  above.  No 
mention,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  is  made  of  him 
by  any  of  our  Englifh  hiftorians.  What  can 
be  obtained,  is  principally  from  thofe  fcant- 
lines  of  intelligence,  which  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  through  the  diligence  of  Leland, 
and  fome  other  antiquaries,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  them  greatly.  The  name  itfelf 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  occurs  more  than 
once  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  It  is  expreifed 
Brictric,  Bithric,  Bithricus  :  but  the  name 
according  to  the  true  Saxon  orthography, 
feems  to  have  been  Brihtric.  Our  writers 
formerly  were  not  very  uniform  in  the  re- 
cording of  names  :  fo  far  from  it,  that  we 
find  the  fame  name  varied  by  an  author  within 
the  compafs  of  a  few  lines.  One  perfon  fo 
called  was  a  wefl;  Saxon  king,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Offa  the  Mercian  :  he  rei^n- 
ed  fixteen  years,  and  anno  800  was  buried  at 
*  Wareham.  There  was  another,  the  bro- 
ther of  Edric,  who  held  Mcrcia  under  -f-  Ca- 

•  Saxon  Chron.  p.  63.  1.  24.       t  Ibid.  p.  137.  1. 13. 

nute 
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tiute  the  Great :  but  for  his  repeated  treach- 
ery was  by  order  of  that  prince  flain.  There 
was  artbther,  a  fon  of  ^Ifget,  an  *  Earl  of 
Devorifhire.  Thefe  are  exprefTed  -f-  Brihtric ; 
from  whence  we  may  learn  the  true  SaxOn 
appellation  of  the  perfon  mentioned  in  the 
poems. 

Leland  in  his  Itinerary  has  tranfmitted  a 
curious  trad:  taken  from  the  Archives  of 
Tewkefbury  Abby.  Ex  libello  de  Antiqui- 
tate  Theokelberienfis  Monafterij.  In  this  the 
benefadors  and  patrons  of  that  monaftery  arc 
enumerated:  and  after  aferies  of  many  of  high- 
er antiquity,  the  writer  comes  down  to  Bric- 
tricus,  the  fon  of  Algar,  who  is  the  perfon 
fpoken  df  by  the  poet.  He  together  with  his 
father  had  been  a  great  friend  to  the  monaftery 
of  CranbUrne  in  the  fame  county.  J  Al- 
garo  fucceflit  Bridricus ;  Hij  ampliaverunt 
Monafterium  de  Croneburne.  We  may  from 
hence  perceive,  that  he  was  a  Saxon  ;  and 
probably  a  defcendant  of  Brihtric  the  king, 

*  Saxon  Chron.  p.  151,  1.  y. 

f  The  name  however  is  at  times  varied.  The  brother 
of  Edric,  mentioned  above,  is  exprefTed  Brichtric  by 
Simeon  Dunelmenfis,  p.  118.  1.  28.  Brithric  by  John 
Bromton,  p.  yjo.  1.  60.  and  Bridric  and  Bri6lricus  by 
Radulf  de  Diceto.  p.  445.  1.  i.  Roger  Hoveden^ 
p.  430.  1.  37.  We  muft  not  therefore  wonder,  if  Brih- 
tric of  Briftol  had  his  name  varied  in  the  fame  manner. 

X  Leland.  vol.  vi.  p.  72,  73. 

Z  who 
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who  is  alTo  mentioned  as  a  patron  of  Tewkef- 
bury,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  buried  *  there. 
By  this  mufh  be  meant  that  his  body  had 
been  tranflated ;  for  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
-f  Saxon  Chronicle  above  quoted^^to  have  been 
buried  at  Wareham-.  The  lafh  of  this  name, 
who  was  the  fon  of  Algar,  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  Conqueft.  He  was  the  very  perfon,. 
whofe  lands  were  morteao^ed  to  Hardin":,  the 
Dane,  as  has  been  mentioned  before.  The 
hiftory  of  this  perfon  is  very  extraordinary;- 
and  I  believe  only  to  be  obtained  from  v/hat 
is  left  us  of  the  ancient  Tev;kefbury  manu-. 
fcript.  It  is  m.anifefl  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  confequence.  Earl  of  Gloucefter :  and 
that  among  other  places  he  held  his  refidence 
at  Briilol.  He  was  fent  upon  an  embaiTy  to 
Normandy  ;  and  as  v/e  may  infer  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confelfor.  Here  he  faw  the 
Lady  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  Earl  of 
Flanders ;  who  conceived  a  great  efleem  for 
him,  and  made  him  a  tender  of  her  love. 
But  he  rejedled  her  offers,  which  in  the  end 
proved  the  caufe  of  his  ruin.  She  was  foon 
afterwards  married  to  a  perfon  of  more  con- 
fequence, the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Con- 
queror of  England  :  and  ever  retained  a  bit- 
ter refentment  for  the  flight,  which  (Iiq  had 
fuffered.     J  Bridricus,  Imbaffiator  in  Nor- 

*  Leland.  vol.  vi.  p.  72.  f  P.  63. 

X  Leland  Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  73. 
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tnannla   refutavit    nuptias    Matildls,    poftea 
Uxoris  Gul.  Conqueftoris.     This  writer  ob- 
ferves,  that  William  afterwards  got  pofTeffion 
of  England. —  *   Anno  D.  1066,   Gulielmus 
Dux  Nermann,   acquifivit  Angliam.     Upon 
this  the  Queen  feems  to  have  taken  the  iiril 
opportunity  of  profecuting  her  revenge  ;  and 
immediately  fued  to  the  King  to  have  Brih- 
tric  put  into  her  hands  :  which  requeft  was 
granted.     She  accordingly  got  him  feized  in 
one  of  his  lordfhips,  where  he  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  refident  -,  and  fent  him  clofe 
prifoner  to  Winchefterj  in  which  confine- 
ment after  fome  time  he  died,     -f  Bridricus, 
Dn'.    Gloudriae   captus    in    manerio   fuo    de 
Hanleia,  et  Wintoniam  dudlus  ;  ubi  fine  li- 
heris   obijt.      Hanley   is   in  Worcefterfhire, 
where  there  was  not  only  a  manor,  but  a  caf- 
tle  ;  both  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  J  Cam- 
den, belonged  to  the  Earldom  of  Gloucefler. 
Upon  his  death,  the  Queen  took  this  lord- 
fhip  to  herfelf.     §  Matildis  Regina  honorem 
Gloceftriae  mortuo  Bridtrico  cepit.      When 
the  Queen  died  it  was  feized  upon   by  the 
King.      There  is  another  part   of   Leland, 
where  this  hiftory  is  given;    and  probably 
from  different  authority  :  but  attended  with 
fome  miflakes,  which  may  be  rectified  by  that 

*  Leland  Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  73.  t  Ibid. 

t  Britann.  p.  626.         ^  Leland.  Itin.  \ol.  vi.  p.  73. 
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which  has  preceded.    He  had  juft  mentioned 
iElwerd,    Earl   of   Gloucefter,   the  reputed 
founder    of    Cranebourne    Priory  >    and    he 
then  adds, — *  'T^is  Mlwerdus  had afwine  calUd 
Brief  rice  J  Erie  of  Gloceter  aboute  the  tyme  of  the 
cumming  of  Duke  Wylllam  of  Norma?idie  ynto 
England.    Matildis  wife  to  IVylliam  Conqueror 
ajkid  BiSlrice  yn  gifte  of  her  husband :    and,- 
having  hynj,  put  hyfn  yn  the  caftelle  of  Hanley 
befide  Saresbyri,  and  ther  he  dyed.     Swn  fay,, 
that  Matildis  wold  have  had  hym  afore  Duke 
William  to  her  husband  -,  but  (he)  refifmg  it  had 
after  hard  favor  at  her  handles.     There  are  fe- 
vera!  miftakes  here  :  he  was   not  confined  in 
the  caftle  of  Hanley  :    nor  was   that  caftlc 
near  Saliibury.     The  place  of  his  confine- 
ment was  at  Winchefler,  where  he  -f-  died; 
as  has  been  fliewn  before.      The  author  fub- 
joins — T^he  King  gave  the  proferment  of  the 
Counte  of  Glocejler  onto  his  wif  Matilde,     Af- 
ter it  it  came  to  Robert  Fitz-Haymo  of  the  Mode 
of  Duke  Rolloy  nephew  onto  King  William  Con- 
qiieror.     This  happened  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  as  I  have  before  mentioned.   Gu- 

*   Leland.  Itln.  vol.  vi.   p.  85. 

t  Here  Brihtric  is  called  Bridrice  and  Bi£t;rice  by  the 
f.ime  writer,  within  the  compafs  of  four  or  five  lines  : 
and  the  Qijcen  Miitilda  is  rendered  in  the  fame  page,  and 
s  nearly  in  the  farue  fpace  Matilde  i\nd  Matildis.  Add  to 
this,  inftcad  of  A\gar  his  father  is  called  iElward  :  which 
pcrfou  was  his  grandfather.    See  Lclaud,  vol.  vi.   p.  72. 
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lielmus  Rufus  procefiu  temporis  dedit  hono- 
rem  Gloceilriae  Robeto  Filio  Haymonis,  cum 
omni  libertate,  qua  earn  tenuit  Bridtricus. 
Leland's  Itin.  v.  vi.  p.  73.  With  the  Earl- 
dom of  Glocefter,  he  had  the  lord(hip  of 
Briilol.  From  him  by  his  daughter  Mabile 
it  came  to  Robert  Coniul,  and  others  of  that 
family,   the  great  bencfadors  of  that  place. 

And  Bryftow  thour  hys  wyfe  was  alfo  hys. 

Rob.  of  Glouceft.  p.  433. 

As  the  Conquerour  firil  gave  the  lordHiips 
of  Brihtric  to  his  Queen,  we  find  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  that  fome  part  of  his  eftates  was 
gnce  mortgaged  to  Harding  the  Dane  :  for 
which  we  have  the  authority  of  Domefday 
Book.  It  is  *  there  faid,  that  Harding  held 
Whitenhort  in  Com.  Glouc.  of  Earl  Bridric 
in  mortgage. 

As  Brihtric  was  a  perfon  of  fo  great  power 
and  confequence,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  he 
was  not  an  idle  fpedtator  of  the  troubles 
brought  upon  his  country,  v/hen  it  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Normans  ;  but  thai:  he  took 
part  with  Harold,  to  oppofe  the  common 
enemy.  In  fhort  fuch  an  ennnent  perfoa 
could  not  fail  of  being  prefent  at  the  battle 
cf  Haftings.  I  do  not  know  of  any  hiflory 
to  authenticate  this  :  but,  what  is  extraordi- 
nary, he  is  thus  reprefented  in  the  poem  con- 

*  Domefday  Book.     Gloucefler. 
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cernin^  that  battle.  And  what  Is  flill  more 
remarkable,  he  is  introduced  at  the  head  of 
the  very  people  from  Briftol. 

Bythric  and  Alfwold  hedde  the  Briftowe  band. 

p.  243.  V.  116. 

We  find  here,  as  we  have  in  many  paflages 
before,  a  wonderful  coincidence  of  circum- 
ftancc,  in  confirmation  of  the  hiftory  afFDrde4 
us  by  the  poet. 

FESCAMP,  or  FESCHAMP. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  SirWilliam*Canninge, 
Rowley  informs  us,  that  he  tranflated  the 
Battle  of  Haftings  from  a  Saxon  MfT.  which 
he  had  purchafed.  That  one  copy  of  it  he 
left  with  Mafter  Pelham  of  Aihley  ;  who 
was  to  have  given  him  a  compenfation  for  his 
trouble.  But  upon  his  making  him  a  vifit 
on  that  account  afterwards,  he  was  greatly 
difappointed  ;  and  could  obtain  neither  mo- 
ney nor  copy.  And  the  reafon  was  this  ;  as 
he  informs  us  himfelf : — I  did  goe  to  Afhlcy  ta 
7najier  Pelham,  6c  c.  —  but  his  la  die  being  of  the 
family  of  the  FifcampSy  of'whomfome  things  are 
faid,  he  told  me,  he  had  burnt  it  -,  and  would 

*  See  Mifcell.  in  profe  and  verfe,  by  T.  Chatterton. 
London  1778.  p.  J27. 

have 
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fodve  me  ourkt  too,  if  I  did  not  avaunt.  Dur^ 
mg  this  dinn  his  wife  did  come  out,  and  -made  a 
dinn,  tofpeak  by  a  figure,  would  have  overfounded 
the  bells  of  our  Ladie  of  the  Cliff e.  I  was  fain 
content  to  gett  away  in  a  fafc  fkinn.  The  cir- 
cumflances  alluded  to,  v/hich  gave  this  great 
offence,  are  contained  in  the  following  lines. 

Nexte  Fefcampe  felle,  O  Chreifte,  how  harde  his  fate. 
To  die  the  Itckedll  knyghte  of  all  the  thronge  \ 
His  fprite  was  made  of  malice  deflavate, 
Ne  fhoulden  find -a  place  in  anie  fonge,  &c. 

p.  254.  V.  341., 

This  was,  what  aggrieved  the  Lady  fo  forely : 
who,  it  feems,  could  not  bear  the  difgrace, 
which  was  brought  upon  her  family. 

If  C.  were  the  author  of  this  poem,  I 
cannot  conceive,  how  he  conld  arrive  at  this 
name  :  nor  what  could  induce  him  to  annex 
this  piece  of  hiflory  to  it.  I  know,  it  has 
htZT\  faid,  that  he  might  eafily  have  accefs  to 
the  books,  which  contain  Battle  roll  j  and 
from  thence  borrow  this  name  with  many 
others  that  he  has  introduced.  But  what 
reafon  is  there  to  think,  he  had  ever  heard  of 
Battle  roll ;  or  that  he  vyas  the  leaft  conver- 
fant  in  the  books  in  which  it  is  contained  ? 
Befides,  the  name  in  that  lifl,  as  we  find  it  in 
Hollinfhed,  is  Flifchampe  :  and  if  that  be 
not  the  name,  it  is  not  to  be  found  there  at 
all.     If  C.  had  accefs  to  this  lift,  how  came 
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r.e  not  to  copy  the  name  as  he  found  it  ?  By 
/ome  it  is  exprefled  Fefkamp ;  particularly 
in  the  lift  of  Grafton  :  and  that  of  Wilhelm 
de  Worceftre  by  Hearne.     The  true  hiftory 
of  it  is  this.      The  names  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  attended  William  the  Con- 
querour,  were  for  the  moft  part  taken  frorn 
the  places  uf  their  reiidence  in  Normandy. 
Such  were   Sacchevile,   Lungvile,   Bernvile, 
Greenvile;  Lungchampe,  Beauchampe;  and 
among  others,  Fefchamp.     It  is  the  name  of 
a  fmall  town,  not  a  great  way  from  Dieppe  ; 
but  ftill  nearer  to  Havre  and  Harfleur.     I 
cannot  be  induced  to  believe,  that  C.  was  ap- 
prifed  of  this,  for  his  knowledge  in  geogra- 
phy will   be  found  to  be  very  limited ;   of 
which  I  fhall  afford  gocd  proof.     The  true 
name  was  certainly  Fefcampe,  or  Fefchampc. 
As  to  the  charadler  given  to  this  unfortunate 
knight  in  the  poem,  it  was  undoubtedly  fo 
exhibited   in    the   original,   which    Rowley 
copied  :    and  the  account  of  the  lady's  re- 
fentment  upon  this  fcore,  with  all  its  confe- 
quences,  is  too  artlefs,  and  too  well  connected 
to  have  been  a  forgery.     The  only  hiftorian, 
who  like  Rowley  has  tranfmitted  this  name 
truly,  is  Matthew  Paris.     He  fpeaks  of  one 
of  the  family,  who  was  made  Prior  of  Wy- 
rnondham,  or  Wyndham,  in  Norfolk.     But 
he,  like  his  anceftor,   was  found  deficient, 

as 
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as  we  learn  from  this  writer.  *  Loco  autem 
Radulphi  de  Witeby,  Prioris  de  Wymond- 
ham,  Gulielmum  de  Fefchamp,  virum  minus 
quam  expediret  difcretum,  fubrogavit  Abbas. 
In  confequence  of  his  inability,  he  was  foon 
turned  out.  I  mentioned  above  the  name 
being  by  -f-  Rov/ley  and  Matt.  Paris  tranf- 
mittcd  truly  :  My  reafon  is,  becaufe  it  agrees 
with  the  name  of  the  place  in  Normandy, 
from  whence  it  was  taken :  which  is  a  fure 
teft. 

However,  it  is  certain,  that  though  fome 
of  this  name  may  have  behaved  ill,  yet  it  was 
a  refpedabie  family :  one  of  which,  called 
Remigius,  wa^j  in  the  reign  of  Ruf us,  Bilhop 
of  Dorchefter  :  but  finding  that  the  place  was 
not  of  fufficient  nute,  being  greatly  fallen  to 
decay,  he  had  the  intcreil  to  have  the^ec 
removed  to  Lincoln.  He  is  fpoken  of  as  a 
perfon  of  a  noble  and  liberal  mind  by  Wil- 
liam pf  X  Malmfbury,  and  others.  One  in- 
ftance  of  his  munificence  appears  in  his 
building  at  his  own  coft  the  Cathedral  of  his 
new  See.  He  was  oppofed  in  the  profecution 
of  this  work  by  Thomas  the  Archbifliop  of 

*  Vitse  San£li  Albani  Abbatum.  p.  121. 

t  By  Rowley  it  is  exprcfled  Fefcampe  :  by  Matthew 
Paris  Fefchamp  :  the  difference  is  of  little  confequence. 

X  See  Will.  Malmfburienfis  de  Pontificibus.  p.  290. 
Lambardc's  Typ.  and  Hift.  Di<5t.  p*9i,  and  182. 

York: 
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*  York  :  but  we  are  told  by  Kenry  of  Hun- 
tingdon, that  he  did  fiot  regard  his  obftruc- 
tions.  -f-  Remigius  vero  nihil  ducens  impe- 
titionem  ejus  non  fegniter  opus  inceptum 
peregit  :  peiaftumque  Clericis  dodrina  et 
moribus  approbatiflimis  decoravit.  Erat  fi- 
quidem  ftatura  parvus,  fed  corde  magnus  : 
colore  fufcus,  fed  operibus  venuflius.  He 
lived  to  fee  the  completion  of  this  great 
work  :  but  died  in  1092,  two  days  before  the 
dedication.  Le  Neve  mentions  him,  and 
exprefles  his  name  truly  J  Fefchamp. 

NIGEL    or   NYGELLE. 

The  poet  in  his  fecond  Eclogue  introduces 
a  perfon,  whofe  father  is  gone  with  King 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  in  his  war  to  the 
Holy-Land  :  and  for  whofe  fafety  he  offers 
up  his  prayers. 

Sprytes  of  the  blefte,  the  pious  Nygelle  fed 

Poure  oute  ycr  plefaunce  onn  mie  fadrcs  heddc.    p.  6. 

I  take  this  poem  to  be  of  great  antiquity  j 
nearly  as  old  as  the  times,  to  which  it  refers  : 

*  Rerum  Ang.  Script,  port  Bedam.  p.  290.  See 
Henry  Knyghton  de  Event.  Ang.  2364. 

+  Rerum  Ang.  Script,  port  Bedam.  p.  371.  The 
like  is  mentioned  in  Chronicle  of  John  Bromton.  p.  983. 

%  Fafti.  p.  148. 

though 
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thoue;h  It  feems  to  have  fuffered  fome  altera* 
tion  by  the  principal  perfon,  through  whofe 
hands  we  have  received  it.  We  my  fuppofe 
the  Nygelle,  who  is  made  the  Speaker,  from 
his  being  ftiled  the  pious,  to  have  been 
fome  faint-like  perfonage :  and  probably  an 
Abbot  or  Prior  of  a  monaftery,  founded  by 
one  of  his  family.  In  this  Eclogue  he  anti- 
cipates all  that  he  wifiies ;  and  gives  a  cu- 
rious and  prophetic  defcription  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Chriflian  army  in  Paleftine  -,  and 
of  the  fucceifes  in  confequence  of  it.  By 
the  fequel  we  find,  that  his  father  was  one 
of  thofe,  who  had  embarked  in  this  expedi- 
tion with  King  Richard :  and  whom  he  has 
the  fatisfa(5tion  to  fee  upon  his  return  landing 
from  his  fliip ;  before  he  had  well  finifhed 
the  invocation  made  for  his  fafety. 

The  name  feems  to  have  been  very  ancient  ^ 
and  came  firfl  to  England  with  the  Conquer^ 
our.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally 
trom  Coutances  in  Normandy;  as  we  may 
infer  from  William  Gemiticenfis,  p.  634, 
1.  33.  One  of  this  name  was  at  the  Holy 
War,  as  we  may  learn  from  John  Bromton, 
p.  1 191:  who  mentions  Nigel  de  Mov/- 
bray  among  thofe,  who  loft  their  lives  dur- 
ing the  fiege  of  Acra  :  A,  D.  1191..  It 
may  not  be  eafy  to  determine  precifely  con- 
cerning the  perfon  referred  to  by  the  poet ; 
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and  whom  he  makes  the  fpeaker  in  the  poems. 
Yet  fo  much  light  may  poffibly  be  obtained, 
as  to  fhew  fome  propriety  in  the  invocation  ^ 
and  that  a  real  fad:  was  alluded  to. 

I  have  mentioned,   that  this  perfon  from 

his  title  of  pious,  feems  to  have  belonged  to 

fome    religious   houfe  :    which    might   have 

been   founded    by   one  of  this  name.     For 

we  read   of  people  denominated,  Nigel  and 

Fitz-Nigel,  who  were  remarkable  for  their 

devotion  ;  and  were  the   founders  of  feveral 

churches,  and  convents.    We  find  by  Harpf- 

field,  that  a  monaftery  exifled  at  Grefley  in 

Derbylhire,  founded  by  one  of   this   name. 

Grefleyae  Templum   Sandi  Georgij  fundavit 

Gulielmus    de  Lyons,    didius    Fitz-Nigell, 

Normannus,   p.  751.     Another  church  and 

convent  is  mentioned  by  the  fame  writer  in 

Chediire  at  Norton.    Templum  Sandas  Maris 

fundavit  Gulielmus  Fitz-Nigel,  p.  751.     A 

third  occurs  near  Oxford.    Oxonij  Templum 

Sandas  Marias  Ofneyenfis  fundavit  Robertas 

filius  Nigelli,  fratris  Roberti  D'Oiley  Nor- 

nianni.A.D.  1129.  Monachi  NigriCanones. 

llarpsfield,  p.  768.     This  place  is  fpokcn  of 

at  large  by  Lambarde;  who  fays,  that  the 

convent  was  ereded  at  the  perfuaiion  of  E- 

dith,  the  wife  of  this  Robert.       And   that 

ihe  was  led  to  it  by  the  conllant  chattering 

ut  fome  Pies,  whenever  fl:ie  took  her  walks 

in 
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in  the  meads  of  Ofney.     This  chattering  of 
the  birds  was  interpreted  to  her  by  a  Canon 
of  St.  Fridefwyde,  as  an  admonition  towards 
that  pious  purpole.     *  Typog.  Kifl.  p.  260.. 
This  Robert,  or  at  Icaft  a  perfon  of  the  fame 
name,  is  mentioned   by  Leland  as   a  bene- 
fadior    to    the    monaftery    of    Bethlefdene. 
Vol.  vi.  p.  42.     A  Nigel  de  Mowbray  found- 
ed the  Priory  of  Saint  Mary  Overies.     And 
a  perfon  of  the  fame  name  confirmed  many 
lands  to  the  Monks  of  Monkfkerby  in  War- 
wickfliire;   which  had  been  given  by  Nigel 
his    grandfather,    and    by    other    anceftors. 
Dugdale,  vol.  iii.   p.  231.  a.     In  the  reign 
of  Rufus  there  was  a  Nigel,  Abbot  of  Lille- 
fhull  in  agro  Salopienli.  Dugd.  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 
There  were  likewife  bifhops  of  this  name  : 
one  of  which   is  mentioned  as  prefiding  at 
Ely,  in  the  year  1130.     There  wss  alfo  a 
Nigel,  a  Monk  of  Canterbury,  v/ho  lived  in 
the  time  of  Richard  the  Firil:,  and  is  taken 
notice  of  by  T.  Hearne  in  his  notes  to  Wil- 
liam of  Newbury,  p.  806.     He  mentions  a 
letter  of  this  perfon   to  V/illiam  Biihop  of 
Ely,  in  which  he  complained  of  fomc  of  the 
clergy  being  expelled  from  the  churches  of 
Canterbury  and  Wincbefter.     The  biihop  to 
whom  he  wrote,  was  William  Longchamp, 
whom  we  find  to  have  been  confecrated  m 

*  Sec  alfo  Du2<^ale's  Monaft.  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
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the  year  1189:  which  was  the  firft  of  the 
above  King  Richard.  The  hiflory  of  this 
Nigel  agrees  very  well  with  the  times  alluded 
to  in  the  poem  :  but  whether  he  is  the  per- 
fon  there  mentioned  cannot  be  determined. 
Perfons  of  this  name  occur  in  Doomfday 
Book,  among  thofe  who  held  lands  of  the 
Conqueror.  It  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
ilridly  an  hereditary  name :  yet  it  ran  in 
particular  families, 

CHRISTMAS     GAMES. 

The  account  given  of  thefc  games,  was 
compofed  by  C-  -,  and  contains  very  little 
that  is  new  or  fatisfadtory.  Yet  he  had  a  re- 
trofpedl  to  the  Mff.  which  he  had  read ;  and 
out  of  thefe  produced,  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner, what  little  he  had  gained.  One  inftance 
to  this  purpofe  we  may  perceive  in  the  fol- 
lowing account.  *  ^4  Regijhr  of  the  Ntm?ie?y 
of  Key7ifiam  relates,  that  William ,  earl  of  Glo- 
cejier,  entertained  two  hundred  knights  with 
tilts  and  for  tuny  Si  at  his  great  manor  of  Keyn- 
fl:am.  This  place  had  been  a  nunnery,  and 
lay  in  ruins :  but  was  rebuilt  by  the  perfon 
above  mentioned.  To  this  Leland  bears 
witnefs,  who  fpeaks  of  him  by  name.     ////- 

*  Mifccll.  in  profc  and  veife  by  T.  C.  p.  131. 

Ham 
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Uam  Erie  of  Glocejiar,  fowtdar  of  the  Monafte-^ 
rye  of  Cainefiamj  gave  the  prcefeBure  and  Maf- 
turjhipe  of  the  Schole  in  Brightjiow  to  Cainefiam^ 
and  tooke  it  from  the  Calenderies.   Itln.  vol.  vi. 
p.  74.     Of  the  hofpitality  of  the  family  I 
have  fpoken  before,  in  the  account  given  of 
Robert,  the  father  of  this  perfon.     Robertas 
Nothus    folebat    Ungulis    folennibus    diebus 
habere  fecum  Abbatem  de  Theokefbyri  cum 
12  Monachis  Briftolias.  ib.  vol.  viii.  p.  74. 
This  Abbey  of  Cainfham  was  changed  at  its 
reflioration    to    an    houfe    of   Black   Fryars. 
KeynfliamisTemplum  SandasMariae  fundavit 
Gulielmus  Dux  Gloceftris.     M.  Nigri  Mo- 
nachi.  Harpsfeld,  p.  772.  Leland  tells  us,  that 
Robert,  the  firft  Earl  died, — pridie  Cal.  No- 
vembres  fub.  a".  D.   1140,  &c.      He   thea 
adds — Gulielmus  ejus  filius  fucceffit.    Duxit 
in   uxorem   Hawiliam  filiam  Comitis  Leir- 
ceftrias,  genuitque  ex  ea  Robertum,  qui  ante 
patrem  obijt. 

Sepultus  fuit  Robertus  in  Abbatia  d3 
Cainefliam,  quam  Gulielmus  ejus  Pater  ia 
filij  fui  Roberti  memoriam  erexerat.  Itin. 
1.  6.  p.  74. 

F  O  R  T  U  N  I  E  S. 

That  Chatterton  had  manufcripts  before 
him,  from  whence  he  extracted  fome  of  thefe 

fhort 
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fhort  hiftorles,  I  am   perfuaded,  both  frorii 
thefe  hiftories  being  fo  remote,  and  difficult 
to  be  traced;  and  alfo  from  the  terms,  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  being  fo  very 
uncommon.     An  inrtance  to  this  purpofe  we 
have  in  the   paffage  above,   about  William 
Earl  of  Gloucefter— ^i£;/6<?  entertained  two  hun- 
dred knights  with  tilts  and  for  tuny  s.      One 
would  at  firft  think  that  this  was  a  miflake 
for  tilts  and  tournys      But  it  is  not  fo  :  for 
we  find,  that  of  old  Tournaments  were  filled 
Fortunes,    Accordingly  Matthew  Paris,  treat- 
ing of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  fpeaks 
of  a  folemn  tilting,  held  by  the  Earl  Maref- 
chal  Gilbert,  near  *  Hertford,  in  which  he 
loft  his  life  :  and  he  fliles  it  fortunium.  Dum 
autem  temporum  volubilitas  mundo  diverfis 
lie  cafibus  alluderet,  et  illuderet.  Comes  Ma- 
refcallus   Gelebertus,    cum    quibufdam   alijs 
nobilibus  juxta  Hertfordiam,  quantum  jacit 
Arcubalifta,  more  militari,  quoddam  Hafti- 

ludium,  quod  \n\g2iV\tQT  fortunium- appel- 

latur,  ad  virium  ceperat  et  exercuit  experi- 
menta.  p.  565.  1.  47.  It  occurs  in  another 
place,  where  the  king  is  expoftulating  with 
the  brother  of  the  deceafed.    Et  tu,  Waltere, 

*  According  to  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  the  Tourna- 
ment was  at  Ware. 
At  the  tornment  of  Wareine  Sir  Gilebert  the  Marfchal 
DcfouJed  was  thoru  mefauntrc,  &c.         p.  529.  1.  29* 

qui 
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qui  me  invito  et  prohibente,  in  contempturii 
meum,  ipfe  torneamento  interfuifti,  et  fo- 
phiftice  illud  Fortimhim  appellafti,  qua  ra- 
tione,  qua  fronte,  poftulas  haereditatem  ? 
Ibid.  p.  572.  1.47. —  Fortunium  :  Haftilu- 
dium,  torneamentum.  Du  Cange.  The 
term  leems  to  be  peculiar  to  England  :  and 
even  here  by  no  means  very  common. 


FARTHER   OBSERVATIONS  upon 
the  Ordination  of  Mafter  W.  Canynge. 

The  account  given  of  this  event,  and  alfo 
of  the  caufe  by  which  it  w^as  brought  about, 
is  thus  defcribed  in  the  *  Memoirs  by  Row- 
ley. In  the.  year  Kyng  Edward  came  to  Brif" 
ioWy  viajier  Cannings  fend  for  me  to  avoide  a 
marrige  which  the  Kyng  was  be?it  upon  between 
him  and  a  Ladie  he  neer  had  feen,  of  the  fa- 
ynilee  of  the  -f-  Widdeviles,  T^he  danger  were 
nigh,  unlefs  avoided  by  one  remedee,  an  holie  one, 
which  wasy  to  be  ordained  afonn  of  holy  churchy 
beyng  franke  from  the  power  of  Kynges  in  that 
cafe,  and  cannot  be  wedded. — Mr.  Cannings  in^ 
fiauntly  fent  me  to  Carpenter ,  his  g&od  friend, 

*  See  Mifcell.  in  profe  and  verfe,  &c. — -by  Thomas 
Chatterton,  p.  125,  6. 

t  It  is  fo  exprelled  in  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  in  his  Preface  to  Rowley's  PoemSj  p.  xxiii. 

A  a  bi//jop 
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bijhop  cf  JVorcefler ;  and  the  fry  day  following 
Hvas  prepaird  and  ordaynd  the  nexte  day,  the 
dale  of  St.  Mat  hew ,  and  on  Sunday  fung  his 
firjl  mafs  in  the  church  of  our  Ladies  to  the  af 
toJiifhing  of  Kyng  'Edward ^  &c.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  very  curious  evidence  brought  by 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  from  the  Worcefter  *  Regifter 
in  confirmation  of  this  hiftory.  By  that  wc 
are  informed,  that  Mr.  Cannynge  was  or- 
dained by  Bifliop  Carpenter  on  the  19th  of 
September,  and  received  the  higher  orders  af- 
terwards. This  is  aftrong  atteftation  to  the 
truth  of  Rowley,  both  in  refpedl  to  the 
matter  of  fadt,  and  the  time  of  year,  when 
it  happened.  The  Bifhop's  Regifter  fays, 
that  it  was  upon  the  19th  of  September: 
and  in  the  account  given  by  Rowley,  it  is 
marked  by  the  day  of  St.  Matthew ;  which 
is  precifely  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year. 

But  the  whole  may  be  ftill  proved  to  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  account 
by  Rowley  we  are  only  told,  that  Cannynge 
was  examined  upon  a  Friday,  admitted  upon 
a  Saturday,  and  then  did  duty  upon  a  Sunday. 
Orj  t?ie  other  hand,  the  Bifhop's  Regifter 
fpecifies  the  year,  when  he  was  admitted,  to 
liave  been  1467  ;  and  the  day  of  the  month, 
the  1 9^/6  of  September »  Here  then  is  the  teft, 
by  which  the  authenticity  of  our  author  is 

•  -See  Intceduilion  to  Rowley's  Poems,  p.  xxiii. 

to 
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to  be  tried.  If  thefe  evidences  on  each  fide 
do  not  correfpond,  the  whole  falls  to  the 
ground.  Was  therefore  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  fpeciiied,  a  Saturday,  and 
was  the  preceding  day  (the  i8th)  a  Friday: 
and  the  fubfequent  in  confequence  of  it  a 
Simdaji  as  Rowley  has  taught  us  to  fuppofe  ? 
Laftly,  do  we  find  at  this  /eafon  of  the  year 
the  fail  of  St.  Matthew  ?  It  may  be  proved, 
that  every  one  of  thefe  circumflances  is  true : 
for  by  a  retro-calculation  it  will  appear,  that 
the  19th  of  September  was  a  Saturday -y  and 
the  other  days  of  the  week  precifely  as  re- 
prefented  :  all  which,  in  refpe<^  to  the  wri- 
ter's veracity,  is  little  fhort  of  demonftra- 
tion. 

I  once  thought,  that  there  was  a  fmall 
miftake  in  the  account  above  given,  which 
had  arifen  from  the  words  not  being  accu- 
rately tranfcribed  :  and  could  be  redlified  with 
great  eafe.  We  find,  that  the  affair  of  Mafter 
Canynge  was  very  preliing :  and  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lofl.  The  parties  therefore, 
which  were  concerned,  made  ufe  of  the  great- 
eft  expedition.  According  to  the  words  of 
the  tranfcript — On  the  f rid  ay  Cannings  was 
prepared,  and  crdaynd  the  next  day,  the  daie  of 
St.  Mathew  j  and  on  Sn^n ay  fu?ig  his Jirjl 
Mafs.  But  the  next  day  to  Friday,  the  i8th, 
was  Saturday  the  xpth,  which  could  not  be 
t\\Q  day  of  St.  Matthew  :  for  the  day  of  that 

A  a  2  Saint 
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Saint  IS  the  20th  of  September ;  and  marked 
in  the  Calendar  D.  And  as  the  Sunday  let- 
ter for  the  year  1467  was  D,  the  day  of  St. 
Matthew,  that  is  the  vigil  or  faft,  does  not 
regularly  come  next  to  Friday ;  but  muft  pro- 
perly have  fallen  upon  a  Sunday.  Hence  it 
is  plain,  that  Friday  was  the  18th,  and  Sa- 
turday the  19th  of  that  month  :  which  Satur- 
day intervened  between  Friday,  and  the  day 
of  St.  Matthew.  There  are  three  fads  men- 
tioned of  Canynge ;  which  took  up  the  fame 
number  of  days  for  their  completion :  his 
preparation,  admijjion -,  d^ndKisJlrJi performance 
of  fervice  in  the  church,  all  which  by  the 
Regiftcr  of  Worcefter  are  fliewn  to  have  been 
compleated  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  very 
days,  fpeciiied  by  the  author.  The  only 
feeming  defecft  was  the  placing  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's day  upon  the  19th,  or  Saturday,  inffcead 
of  Sunday.  But  I  was  affured  by  a  very 
learned  friend,  that  every  thing  was  right : 
for  it  was  the  conftant  ufage  of  the  church, 
when  the  feftival  happened  upon  a  Monday, 
to  keep  the  faft  on  the  Saturdjiy  preceding, 
and  not  on  the  Sunday.  And,  I  believe,  in 
all  Collegiate  Churches  and  Colleges  the 
cuftom  is  ftill  adhered  to. 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary  confirmation 
of  the  hiflory:  and  the  procefs,  which  was 
fhort  in  confequence  of  the  exigency,  may 
from  hence  be  very  fatisfadorily  made  out. 

Rowley 
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Rowley  was  about  the  middle  of  September 
fent  to  the  Bifliop  at  Weilbury.  His  words 
are,  Mr.  Canynges  injiauntly  fent  me :  and  we 
may  prefume,  that  Canynge  immediately  fol- 
lowed, upon  the  Bifhop  being  ready  to  admit 
him.  The  courfe  of  the  tranfa6lion  in  all  its 
circumftances  was  in  the  following  order. 


September  1467.     Sunday  Letter  D, 

E 
F 

G  16  On  Wednefday,  or 

A  17  Thurfday,  Rowley  fent  toBp.  Carpenter. 

Friday,  Canynge  goes  over,&is  prepared. 

Saturday,  the  Faft  of  St.  Matthew  5  he 
is  ordained. 

Sunday — He  firft  performs  duty. 

Monday,  the  Feaft  of  St.  Matthew. 


B 
C 

D 

E 


H 

15 
16 

18 
19 


20 
21 


The  v/prds  of  Rowley   are   therefore   in 

every  refpedt  true.  Mr.  Cxniniiigs  hillaiintly 
fent  me  to  Carpenter^  his  good  friend^  BifJjop  of 

Worcefier  ;  and  the  Friday  following  was  prc- 
paird ;  and  ordaynd  the  nexte  day,  the  day  of 

St.  Matthew  :    and  on  Sunday,  fung  his  firji 

mafs  in  the  church  of  our  Ladie, 

I  have  taken  notice,  that  Canynge  after  all, 
was  obliged  to  pay  three  thoufand  marks  to 
pbtain  the  king's  forgivenefs :  a  fum  incre- 
dible, were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  William 

A  a  3  of 
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of  Worceftre.  He  mentions  the  fa£l  at  large  : 
and  fhev/s  from  the  immenfe  trade  and  wealth 
of  this  perfon,  that  it  was  no  more  than 
m^ght  be  expelled  from  him.  In  fhort, 
though  the  hillories  be  remote,  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  and  obfcure,  yet  mofl:  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  mentioned  by  Rowley  concerning 
his  friend  Canynge ;  of  his  riches,  magni- 
ficence and  repute ;  alfo  of  his  brother  and 
family  j  of  Bilhop  Carpenter,  and  his  ordi- 
nation under  him,  6cc.  &c.  are  verified  by 
fubfequent  writers. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  account 
above  given  by  Rowley  of  his  valuable  friend ; 
he,  who  before  was  ftiled  fimply  Mafler  Wil- 
liam Canynge,  is  now  diftinguilhed  by  the 
title  of  Sir  William.  From  hence  fome  have 
been  led  to  think,  that  he  had  been  *  knight- 
ed by  King  Edward.  But  the  truth  is,  he 
had  now  been  admitted  into  holy  orders  ^ 
and  was  a  prieft  :  and  it  is  upon  this  account, 
that  the  title  is  conferred.  It  was  expreffed 
both  Sir  and  Sire,  and  we  have  the  following 
curious  hiftory  of  it  in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's 
Glolury  to  his  excellent  Edition  of  Chaucer. 
Sire:  n.  Fr,  Sicur,  Seigneur.  A  refpeclful 
title  given  formerly  to  men  of  various  defer  ip- 
tions,  as  well  as  to  knights.     Sire  Knight,  839. 

*  See  Mifccll.  in  prof:  and  verfe  by  T.  C.  p.  118. 

Sire 
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Sire  C/erk,  842.      Sire  Monky  3120.——-/^ 
'Was  fo  ufuaily  given  to  prieftst  that  it  has  even 

crept  into  ABs  of  Parliament. Hence  a  Sir 

jfohn  came  to  be  a  nickname  for  a  Prieji.  Sec 
Oioir,  vol.  V.  p.  192.  Agreeably  to  this  in 
thefe  very  poems,  we  read  more  than  once  of 
Sir  Roger  the  Parfon,  p.  13.  v.  17.  and  of  a 
perfon  ftiled  Sir  Pried.  To  thefe  might  be 
added  numberlefs  inftances  from  other  wri- 
ters ;  particularly  the  noted  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
in  Shakefpear.  I  have  before  mentioned 
the  atteftation  of  William  de  Worceftre,  con- 
cerning the  hiftory  of  this  celebrated  perfon 
Canynge.  He  there  fpeaks  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1474  :  and  ftiles 
him  *  Dominus  Willelmus  Canynges :  which 
agrees  with  the  title  of  Sir  given  in  Englifh. 
Had  he  fpoken  q(  him  before  his  ordination 
in  1467,  he  would  have  only  called  him — 
Magijier,  There  is  a  happy  concurrence  of 
circumftances  in  all  thefe  inquiries :  and 
frefh  light  feems  continually  to  arife  in  con* 
£rmation  of  the  whole. 

r 
•  P.  83. 
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OBfervations  upon  the  Names  in  dif- 
ferent Lifts 
The  Sieur  de  Bonneboe 
Names  of  Saxons 
Bithric  or  Bridric 
Alric  and  Algar 
Eilward 
Alfie 
Alured 
Alfvvold 
Goodrick 
Toffelin 
Mervyn 
Herewardc 
Bertram 
Normanne 
Manne 
Tatwyne 
Continuation. 


A  U  T  H  O- 


1 
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AUTHORITIES 

FOR  PERSONS  MENTIONED  BY  THE  POET  IN  THE 

BATTLE   OF    HASTINGS. 


TH  E  names  of  the  Normans,  which 
occur  in  this  poem,  are  in  great  mea- 
fure  found  to  correfpond  with  the  records  of 
the  times.  Thofe,  who  are  willing  to  believe, 
that  the  young  man  of  Briftol  was  the  author 
of  thefe  compofitions,  fuppofe,  that  he  got 
his  intelligence  from  the  well-known  Roll  of 
Battle  Abby.  But  that  lift  will  not  fufficc 
for  one  half  of  the  perfons  mentioned :  though 
their  names  may  be  in  great  meafure  afcer- 
talned  from  other  authorities.  There  are  fe- 
veral  lifts  befides  that  of  Battle  :  but  they 
are  fo  little  obvious,  that  I  can  hardly  think, 
that  Chatterton  was  at  all  acquainted  with 
them  :  though  he  is  faid  to  have  had  accefs  to 
a  Circulating  Library,     This  muft  have  been 

but 
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but  a  poor  help  towards  the  obtaining  of  that 
knowledge,  with  which  thefe  poems  abound. 
In  refpeft  to  the  lids  fpoken  of,  there  are 
eight,  of  which  I  fliall  principally  make 
ufe  :  and  they  all  difft^r  greatly  from  one 
another.  In  Holinfhed  we  have  two  of 
them  ;  the  Norman  catalogue,  taken  from 
the  Chronicles  of  Vv'illiain  Tailleur ;  and 
the  Roll  of  Battle  :  and  in  Stow  we  meet 
with  the  fame  :  yet  I  fpeak  of  them  as  differ- 
ent lifts,  becaufi:  they  are  found  very  unlike 
upon  comparing.  Stow  has  likewife  pre- 
ferved  another  catalogue  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
for  Vv'hich,  he  fays,  he  was  indebted  to  Maif- 
ter  Tlicmas  Scriven,  Efquire.  To  thefe  fix 
is  to  be  added  a  lift  preferved  by  John  Brom- 
ton,  and  to  be  found  in  the  colledion  ftiled, 
Scriptores  Anglia;  Decem.  p.  963.  The 
names  are  clalfed  in  couplets  according  to 
their  terminations,  and  made  to  rhyme.  The 
laft  lift  is  that  of  Wilhelmus  Wyrceftcr;  to 
be  found  in  Hearne's  Edition  of  the  Liber 
Niger  Scaccjrij,  vol.  ii.  p.  522.  The  names 
are  here  too  for  the  moft  pjrt  claffed  accord- 
ing to  their  terminations,  but  not  in  rhyn}e. 
Both  Ilollinftied  and  Stow  have  applied  to 
the  fame  fource  for  intelligence  :  to  the  Chro- 
nicles of  William,  or  Guilliam,  Tailleur 
for  the  Norman  Chronicle ;  and  to  the  Battle 
Roll  for  the  other  lift.  But  they  vary  greatly 
both  in  refpedt  to  numbers  and  names.  Ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  Holindied,  the  former  contains 
the  names  of  260  perfons.  The  Battle  lift 
644.  According  to  Stow,  the  former  has  but 
ic;i  names;  and  the  latter  but  406.  In 
Grafton  the  Roll  of  Battle  amounts  to  647. 
In  the  ancient  catalogue  from  Mafter  Thomas 
Scriven,  there  are  only  375.  The  Chronicle 
of  John  Bromton  affords  only  240  :  that  of 
Wilhelm  of  Wyrcefter  amount  to  323. 
Thefe  all  differ  from  one  another  :  and  have 
each  feme  particular  names,  which  are  not 
preferved  by  the  other  writers.  Hence,  what 
is  not  to  be  found  in  feven  lifts,  may  often 
be  obtained  from  the  eighth.  The  names 
may  be  ftill  farther  authenticated  from  the 
Norman  nobility,  mentioned  in  the  early 
reigns  after  the  Conqueft  by  Matthew  Paris, 
and  other  writers.  The  hiilories  alfo  of  many 
of  the  perfons  may  by  thefe  helps  be  afcer- 
tained. 

How  much  one  catalogue  varies  from  an- 
other, may  in  fome  degree  be  {i^en  from  the 
fubfequent  fcheme  :  where  all  the  Norman 
names,  mentioned  by  the  poet,  are  intro- 
duced in  a  column  :  and  oppofite  are  placed 
the  feveral  lifts,  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found. 


G.  lignifies 
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€r.  fignifies  the  Battle  Roll  by  Grafton. 

H.N.C.  Holinfhed's  Norman  Catalogue. 

H.  B.  R.  Holinfhed's  Battle  Roll. 

S.  N.  C.  Stow's  Norman  Catalogue. 

S.  B.  R.  Stow's  Battle  Roll. 

T.  S.  The  Lifl  of  Thomas  Scriven. 

I.  B.  The  Lift  of  John  Bromton. 

W.  W.  The  Lift  of  Wilhelm  of  Wyrceftcr. 


Anguilhia 


G. 

N.C. 

Anguiilain 

G. 

.      - 

" 

A u bene 

- 

- 

D'Aubignie 

-      - 

N.C. 

- 

AufFroi 

- 

- 

De  Beque 

G. 

- 

De  Beere 

- 

- 

Du  Broque 

- 

- 

Broc. 

Bcaumonte 

G. 

N.C. 

Bonoboe 

- 

N.C. 

Bonnobault. 

Du  Burlie 

- 

- 

Bote  Villain 

-     - 

- 

G.  Boteville. 

Claremond 

- 

- 

Campygnon 
Chantillon 

G. 
G. 

- 

Campeny, 
Chantelow. 

Chatelet 

-     « 

- 

Chattelein. 

Chivellois 

G. 

- 

She  vile. 

Deftoutville 

G. 

N.C. 

Sieur  Doullie 

- 

- 

Fefcampe 
Fitz  du  Gore 

G. 

N.C. 

Flifcamp  and  Flefcamp 
G.  Gower, 

De  Griel 

G. 

- 

Hubert 

- 

- 

Fitz  Hugh 

G. 

- 

Longviile 
Du  Laque 

G. 

N.  C. 

G,  Logevilk, 

Anguiilain 

Aubene 

D'Aubignie 

Auffroi 

De  Beque 

De  Beerc 

Du  Broquc 

Bcaumontc 

Bonoboe 

Du  Burlie 

Bote  Villain 

Claremond 

Campygnon 

Chantillon 

Chatelet 

Chivellois 

Deftoutvillc 

Sieur  Doullic 

Fefcampe 

Fitz  du  Gon 

De  Griel 

Hubert 

Fitz  Hugh 

Longville 

Du  Laque 


G. 

H. 

N.C. 

H. 

B.  R. 

S. 
N.C. 
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S. 
B.  R. 

] 
T.  S. 

I.  B. 

w.w. 

G. 

G. 
G. 

G. 
G. 

G. 
G. 

G. 
G. 

G. 
G. 

N.  C. 

N.C. 
N.C. 

N.C. 
N.C. 

N.C. 

B.  R, 
B.  R. 

B.  R. 

B.  R. 
B.  R. 

B.R. 

B.  R. 
B.  R. 

B.  R. 
B.  R. 
B.  R. 

B.  R. 

N.C. 
N.C. 
N.C. 
N.C. 

N.C. 
N.C. 

N.C. 

B.  R. 

B.R. 

B.R. 

B.  R. 
B.  R. 

B.  R. 

B.  R. 
B.  R. 

T.  S. 

T.  S. 

T.  S. 
T.  S. 

T.  S. 
T.  S. 

Aa 

I.  B. 
I.  B. 
I.E. 

I.  B. 

S 

w.w. 

w.w. 
w.w. 

w.w. 

w.w. 
w.w. 

w.w. 
w.w. 
w.w. 

Broc. 

Bonnobault. 
G.  Boteville. 


Campeny. 
Chantelow. 
Chattelein. 
Shevilc. 


Flifcamp  and  Fkfcamp. 
G.  Gower. 


G.  Logevillo. 


o 


Bartrammel  1 

Manne      J 

Du  Moline 

- 

N.  C. 

Norcei 

G. 

- 

Noreice,  Norccc. 

Neville 

- 

- 

Nabour 

-     - 

- 

!  Nebors. 

Normanne 

Partais 

- 

N.  C. 

Partenais,  and  Patais. 

Pierce 

_ 

- 

Fitz  Port 

- 

- 

Pikenny 

G. 

-     _ 

Du  Pvoee 

G. 

-.     -. 

Roes,  Rofe,  Rous, 

Sarnarville 

-     - 

N.  C. 

Salnarville. 

Sancelotte 

De  Tracie 

G. 

N.  C. 

Du  Torcie 

G. 

N.  C. 

Tankarville 

G. 

N.  C. 

Troy  Villain 

- 

- 

perhaps  Trcvillian. 

Viponte 

- 

N.  C. 

Du  Valle 

G. 

- 

Surdeival  for  Sieur  du  V 

Walleris 

G. 

-     - 

Warren 

G. 

- 

Romara 

- 

N.  C. 

Villain 

G. 

- 

Vilan, 

4 
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Bartrammcl  ? 

.     . 

.     . 

T.  S. 

Manne      J 

Du  Moline 

.      - 

N.  C. 

-      - 

N.C. 

-     - 

-      - 

I.  B. 

Norcei 

G. 

-     - 

B.  R. 

B.  R. 

'      - 

-     - 

-        - 

Neville 

-      - 

-      - 

B.  R. 

-      - 

B.  R. 

-      - 

I.E. 

W.  \V. 

Nabour 

-      - 

-      - 

-     - 

-     - 

-     - 

"      " 

I.  E. 

" 

Normanne 

Partais 

-      - 

N.  C. 

-     - 

xV.  C. 

-     - 

-      - 

-      - 

- 

Pierce 

-      - 

-     - 

-     - 

-     - 

-      - 

T.  S. 

-      - 

w.  w. 

Fitz  Port 

-      - 

-     - 

-     - 

N.C. 

Pikenny 

G. 

-     - 

B.  R. 

N.C. 

B.  R. 

-      - 

I.  B. 

Du  Roee 

G. 

-      - 

B.  R. 

-      - 

B.  R. 

T.  S. 

I.  B. 

w.  w. 

Sarnarville 

-     - 

N.  C. 

-      - 

N.C. 

-      - 

-      - 

-      - 

" 

Sancelotte 

De  Tracie 

G. 

N.  C. 

B.  R. 

N.C. 

-      - 

T.  S. 

-      - 

w.  w. 

DuTorcie 

G. 

N.C. 

TankarviUe 

G. 

N.  C. 

-     - 

N.C. 

Troy  Villain 

-     - 

-     - 

-     - 

-     - 

-      - 

-      - 

-      - 

- 

Vipoiite 

-      - 

N.C. 

-     - 

-     - 

-      - 

-      - 

I.  B. 

Du  Valle 

G. 

-     - 

-     - 

-     - 

-      - 

-      - 

-      - 

w.w. 

Walleris 

G. 

-     - 

-     - 

N.C. 

Warren 

G. 

-     - 

B.  R. 

-      - 

B.  R. 

T.  S. 

I.B. 

Romara 

-      - 

N.C. 

-     - 

N.C. 

Villain 

G. 

-     - 

B.  R. 

-     - 

B.  R. 

-      - 

•  " 

Norcicc,  Norece. 

Nebors. 

Partenais,  and  Patais. 


Roes,  Rofe,  Rous. 
Salnarville. 


perhaps  Trcvilllan. 
Surdeival  for  Sieur  du  Val, 


0 
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OBSERVATIONS  upon  the  NAMES. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  many  of  thefc 
names,  introduced  by  the  poet,  are  to  be 
found  in  our  Englifh  hiftorians  :  particularly 
in  Matthew  Paris ;  and  in  that  colledlion, 
failed  Hiftoris  Anglicae  Scriptores  Antiqui. 
Of  thefe  names  the  following  are  the  moft 
remarkable.  Aubeney,  Beer,  Beaumont, 
Beke,  Broque  or  Broc,  Burlie,  Botevilayne, 
Clermont,  Greyle,  Moleyns,  Nebors,  No- 
reice,  Pikenny,  D'Eftoutville,  Tracy,  Tan- 
kerville,  Warren. 

But  however  they  may  be  by  thefe  means 
authenticated,  we  may  from  this  invefligation, 
and  from  the  difpolition  of  the  fcheme  above, 
perceive,  that  they  lie  fcattered,  and  are  not 
uniformly  to  be  obtained  from  any  writer : 
nor  without  long  and  laborious  inquiry.  And 
even  when  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  found, 
they  are  not  always  expreiTed  precifely  in  the 
fame  manner.  Some  of  the  names  appear  at 
firfl:  fo  ftrange,  that  were  it  not  for  the  evi- 
dences above  afforded,  one  would  j^agine, 
that  they  never  exited  ;  but  that  they  were 
formed  at  hazard  to  fill  up  the  poem.  Such 
are  the  Sieur  Doullie  and  Bartrammel  Manne, 
and  the  Sieur  de  Bonneboe.  For  fome  few 
I  o  there 
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there  feems  to  be  no  authorify;  fuch  as  the 
Sieur  de  Laque  :  unlets  we  fuppofe  this  to  be 
a  mi  Hake  for  de  Lacy.  A  perfon  of  this  name 
appears  to  have  been  of  great  eminence  3  and 
upon  his  fettling  in  England,  had  large  pof- 
feffions  given  him  by  the  Conquerour.  In 
like  manner  the  perfon  called  by  the  poet 
Chivellois  is  the  fame,  who  by  William  of 
Worceftre  is  fliled  Shevile.  And  we  may 
prefume,  that  Chantillon  is  no  other  than 
the  Chanteloiv  of  Battle  Roll  and  Bromton. 
Hence  ws  may  perceive,  that  in  feme  in- 
flances  the  names  are  more  truly  exprelTed  by 
the  poet,  than  by  fome  of  our  hiftorians. 
For  the  proper  name  of  Normanne  we  have 
no  authority  in  any  lift  :  I  fliall  however 
bring  fufficient  evidence  hereafter,  that  fuch 
a  perfon  exifted  ;  and  that  he  came  over  with 
the  Conquerour. 


^The    SIEUR    DE    BONNEBOE. 

This  perfon  is  faid  to  have  been  flain  by 
Egelrede  in  the  Battle  above  mentioned  :  and 
the  account  given  of  him  agrees  well  with 
the  hiftory  of  the  times.  We  are  informed, 
that  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  he  had 
made  a  vifit  to  that  prince  :  whofe  court  is 
known  to  have  fwarmed  with  foreigners.    He 

there 
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there  at  a  Tournament  won  the  heart  of  a 
Saxon  lady,  whom  he  married,  and  carried 
with  him  to  Normandy :  and  by  her  he  had 
two  children.  But  being  obliged  to  attend 
the  Duke  in  his  expedition  againft  Harold,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  flain  in  the  battle. 
The  poet  fays  of  Egelrede — 

He  couch'd  hys  launce,  and  ran  wyth  mickle  myghte 
Ageinfte  the  breft  of  Sieur  de  Bonoboe. 

p.  216.  V.  135. 

He  dy'd  and  lefFed  wyfe  and  chyldren  tweine, 
Whom  he  wyth  cheryfhment  did  dearlie  love; 

In  Englandes  court  in  goode  Kynge  Edward's  regne, 
He  wonne  the  tylt,  and  ware  her  crymfon  glove,  &c. 

And  thence  unto  the  place,  where  he  was  borne 
Together  with  hys  welthe,  and  better  wyfe. 

To  Normandie  he  dyd  perdie  returne. 
In  peace  and  quietnefle  to  lead  his  lyfe, 

And  now  wyth  fovrayn  Wyllyam  he  came, 
To  die  in  battel,  &c.  p.  217. 

The  name  of  this  perfon  does  not  occur 
in  the  lifts  of  Battle  Roll ;  nor  in  that  of 
John  Bromton,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
fame,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles 
of  Normandy,  and  exprefled  Le  Seigneur  Bon- 
nebault.  This  Boneboe,  or  Bonnebault,  was 
one  of  the  principal  perfons,  who  led  the 
Archers  of  ^  Rueil  and  Bretviel,  with  thofe 
from  other  places  in  Normandy :   to  whofe 

*  Chron.  of  Normandy  by  Guilliam  Tayleur  ^  quoted 
by  Stow,  p.  104. 

B  b  fkill 
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{\d\\  and  addrefs  the  vidory  of  Haftings  Wils 
chiefly  owing. 

The  names,  of  which  we  have  been  treat- 
ing, were  obvious  to  a  perfon  of  the  times, 
and  ever  ready  to  be  produced,  when  the 
writer  had  occafion  to  mention  them.  But  it 
is  feen  in  refped:  to  us,  who  live  fo  long  after 
the  event,  how  fcattered  they  lie,  and  how 
difficult  to  be  obtained.  The  compofition 
mull:  therefore  have  been  by  an  early  hand. 
To  think,  that  the  real  author  went,  and 
gleaned  for  thefe  evidences,  is  idle.  Who- 
ever goes  fo  far  for  flraw  and  ftubble  to  make 
his  bricks  will  never  raife  an  edifice. 


NAMES     OF     SAXONS. 

Farther   Obfervations    concerning    Brithric 
or  Bridric. 

If  we  ineet  with  thefe  difficulties  in  our 
refearches  concerning  the  Normans,  there 
will  be  found  ftiil  greater  in  refpe^l  to  the 
Saxons  ;  of  whom  no  lifts  have  been  tranf- 
rnitted.  The  brothers  of  Harold,  (Tofti, 
Cyrth,  atid  Leofyne)  are  well  known.  They 
\vere  too  much  interefled  in  the  revolution, 
which  liappened,  not  to  be  recorded.  But 
of  the  other  perfons  mentioned  on  the  fame 
fide,  there  is  hardly  a  trace  left  in  the  accounts 
10  of 
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of  thofe  times :  fo  that  to  many  tbey  may 
have  appeared  as  imaginary  charad:ers,  the 
Work  of  poetical  fancy.  For  it  is  not  only 
difficult  to  get  any  infight  into  the  general 
occurrences  of  their  lives  ;  but  even  to  arrive 
at  authorities  for  their  names  :  as  hardly  any 
of  them  are  to  be  found,  where  we  might 
moft  naturally  exped:  them.  Yet  fuch  per- 
fons  did  really  exill:,  as  fliall  be  abundantly 
ihewn.  They  were  of  great  rank  and  emi- 
nence in  their  time ;  and  had  large  poflef- 
iions  J  however  filent  hiflorians  may  be  con- 
cerning them.  In  iliort  they  wete  by  no 
means  imaginary  perfonages,  as  has  been,  I 
believe,   by  many  furmifed. 

It  happens  fortunately,  that  there  are  fome 
evidences  flill  remaining,  though  not  very 
obvious,  by  which  their  hiftory  may  be  au- 
thenticated. Thefe,  to  v/hich  I  allude,  may 
be  found  in  Doomfday  Book  :  where  the 
identity  of  the  perfons  fpoken  of,  may  with 
great  probability  be  afcertained  from  the  ef- 
tates,  which  were  forfeited  at  the  Conqueft. 
*  Bridric,  of  whom  I  have  before  made  men- 
tion, 

*  This  name  is  expfefied  Briftrlc,  Brittrick,  Bithric, 
and  Brihtric.  There  was,  as  I  have  before  mentioned, 
a  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons  fo  called,  who  married  Ed- 
burga,  the  daughter  of  King  OfFa.  His  name  is  ren- 
dered by  Robert  of  Brun,  Brittrick  :  in  the  Saxon 
Chrgnicle  Byrthric  :  and  Brithrick  by  Speed,  and  fe- 

B  b   2  veral 
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tion.  Is  no  where  taken  notice  of  by  any  re- 
gular hiftorian.  We  cafually  learn  from  Le- 
land,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Algar.  And  he 
was  alfo  Earl  of  Glocefter,  and  Lord  of 
Haniey  :  in  confequence  of  which  he  held 
other  lands  in  the  county  of'  Worcefter  ; 
where  that  lordfhip  was  fituated.  This  we 
may  learn  from  the  evidence  of  the  Doomf- 
day  Record. 

*  De  eodem  manerio  tenuit  Bridric,  fillus 
Algar,  unam  hidam  ad  Bifelege  (in  Com. 
Wirceftre)  &c. — modo  eft  in  manu  Regis 
Willelmi.     . 

De  eodem  manerio  tenuit  Bricflric  filius 
Algari  unam  hidam  ad  Burgelege,  eodem 
modo,  quo  fupradidtam.  Nunc  eft  in  manu 
Regis    ibid. 

We  find  that  it  is  faid  of  this  perfon,  te- 
nuit :  he  did  once  hold  thefe  lands :  becaufe,  at 
the  time  of  this  book  being  compiled,  great 

veral  other  writers.  In  the  profe  additions  to  the  MfT. 
of  Robert  of  Glouceftcr,  it  is  exprelfed  Brightric.  See 
Chron.  of  P.  Langtoft  by  Rob.  of  Brun.  p.  12.  b. 
notes.  Hence  Brictric,  Bithric,  Brihtric,  &c.  are  un- 
doubtedly the  name  of  the  fame  perfon  varied. 

*  Ilemingi  Charts  Ecclef.  "VVigorn.  a  T-  Hearne, 
p.  491.  I  obtained  this  intelligence  from  the  book 
referred  to.  But  I  have  fince  had  an  opportunity  of 
confulting  the  original,  bythemenns  of  my  moft  intelli- 
gent and  cxcelleht  fricnl  George  Rofe,  Efquire,  Keeper 
of  the  Records  in  the  Receipt  of  Exchequer,  Si:.  :  to 
whofc  furtherance  and  frienulbip  I  am  greatly  indebted. 

part 
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part  of  his  lands  had  been  alienated ;  and 
were  in  the  pofleffion  of  other  people.  The 
ellates  above  are  faid  to  be,  in  manu  Regis : 
alfo  in  manu  Regis  Willelmi,  m  the  haiids  of 
William  the  King.  The  term  in  general  is 
tenet  in  the  prefent  tenfe.  Whenever  it  is 
the  paft,  it  relates  to  forfeited  lands :  and  the 
perfons  may  be  known  to  have  been  Saxons 
by  their  names. 

How  powerful  Bridlric  mufl  have  been, 
may  be  known  from  the  other  eftates,  of 
which  he  was  deprived.  I  have  before  taken 
notice  of  the  Queen's  refentment  towards 
him  :  in  confequence  of  which,  as  foon  as 
ever  fhe  arrived  at  any  influence,  {he  feized 
upon  the  beft  of  his  lands.  Of  this  we  have 
aflrong  proof  in  the  account  given  in  Doomf- 
day  Book  of  Devonfliire. 

Infra  Scriptas  terras  tenuit  Bridlric:  et  pofl 
Mathildis  Regina.   p.  loi.  b. 

Thefe  lands  were  very  ample,  and  lay  in  the 
parifhes  of  Levia,  Halgewelle,  Clovelie,  Bede- 
ford,  Liteham,  Langtreve,  and  ten  more. 
In  another  place,  mention  is  made  of  lands 
feized  by  the  Queen  in  Dorfetfhire  :  among 
which  were  thofe  of  Creneburne,  Ailemare, 
and  Medefliam  :  and  at  the  clofe  it  is  faid, 
Hasc  tria  maneria  tenuit  Brid:ric  tempore 
Regis  Eduardi,  p.  75.  c.  His  largeft  pofTef- 
fions  fecm  to  have  been  in  the  county,  of 
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which  he  was  Earl.  He  held  Turneberie, 
Sopeberle,  Aveninge,  and  Fairford.  Of  the 
laft  it  is  faid  :  Hoc  manerium  teuuit  Ma- 
thildls  Regina.  p.  163.  d.  He  alio  had  Te- 
dek'-fberie  (Te-^'kefbury.)  Hoc  manerium 
tenuit  Brivflric  filius  Al^ar  tempore  Regis 
Eduardi.  ibid.  d.  There  were  other  lands 
held  by  Thanes  under  him,  particularly 
Wenecote  :  of  which  it  is  faid,  Regina  dedit 
hanc  terram  P^ainaldo  Capellano.  ibid. 

In  all  the  accounts  of  forfeited  eflates,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  perfons  are  generally 
faid  to  have  held  them  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  Harold  was 
looked  upon  as  an  ufurper;  and  in  Doomf-- 
day  Book  he  is  never  ftiled  any  thing  but 
Earl  :  Heraldus  Comes,  Befides,  his  reign 
amounted  to  little  more  than  nine  months  • 
on  which  account  the  time  of  tenure  is  ajways 
referred  to  Edwi^rd. 


A  L  R  I  C    and    A  L  G  A  R. 

Concerning  thefe  perfons  hiflory  feems  tq 
be  quite  filent.  The  name  of  the  former 
occurs  in  the  253  page  of  the  poem,  and  the 
315  verfe. 

As  Alric  hoiflcs  liis  arme  for  dc«Iic  blowe. 

Though 
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Though  he  may  not  be  mentioned  by  our 
hiftorians,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  think  that 
he  is  the  fame  perfon,  whoTe  name  is  to  be 
repeatedly  found  in  Doomfday ;  and  which  is 
expreffed  both  Alric  and  Ailric.  Ha  held 
lands  in  Worcefterfliire.  De  ipfo  manerio 
tenet  Rogerus  de  Lacy  ii  hidas  ad  Ulfrinton, 
&c.  Tempore  Regis  Edwardi  fuerunt  in  do- 
mlnio,  et  yilricus  eas  tenuit.  p.  172.  d.  Ad 
Speclea  habent  11  Francigenae  11 11  carucatas, 
et  VI  bordarii  cum  11  carucatis,  &c.  Hanc 
terram  tenuit  Alricus.  p.  173.  d.  He  had 
lands  in  Somerfetfhire.  Bretel  tenet  de  Co- 
mite  (Moriton)  Grindeham.  Alric  tenuit 
tempore  R.egis  Eduardi.  p.  92.  a.  By  the 
poet  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  brother  o£ 
Algar  :  who  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  eflates 
feems  to  have  been  the  elder  of  the  two  :  and 
he  is  ftiled  an  Earl.  Among  other  lands, 
which  belonged  to  him,  the  following  are 
fpecified,  which  were  feized  upon  by  the  king. 

Rex  tenet  Clive  {in  Norhamptonfhire) 
ibi  eft  I  hida  et  duae  virgata?,  et  dimidium. 
Algar  Comes  tenuit.  p.  220.  a. 

Rex  tenet  Wiclei.  Algarus  Comes  tenuit. 
ibid. 

In  Scadewelle  tenet  Abbatia  i  hadam,  et 
dimid  virgatas  terrae,  &;c.  Algarus  Comes 
tenuit.  Rex  dedit  Sanifto  Edmundo  pro  ani- 
msL  Reglnje  Mathildis.  p.  222.  b, 

Bb  4  He 
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He  was  poffefTed  of  lands  in  Sumerfetfhire, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Alric  and  Bridric  :  fee 
page  88.  a.  b.  alfo  in  Wiltfhire,  p.  69.  d. 
But  his  chief  polTeflions  were  at  Scandone, 
Certcjie,  Weftantone,  Pinchetel,  and  twelve 
other  places  in  Staffordrhire  :  of  all  which  he 
feems  to  have  been  Lord  Paramount  :  till 
they  were  at  the  Conqueft  feized  upon  by 
the  King.  Rex  tenet  Rowcefter.  Algarus 
Comes  tenuit.  p.  246.  b.  c.  The  like  is 
mentioned  of  the  whole  fixteen. 

There  was  an.Algar,  the  father  of  Brithric, 
concerning  whom  I  have  before  made  men- 
tion. But  he  muft  have  been  dead  before 
the  Battle  of  Haflings ;  as  his  fon  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  eflate  and  honours.  There  was 
alfo  a  perfon  of  this  name,  the  fon  of  *  Leof- 
ric.  Earl  of  Mercia.  His  father  was  married 
to  Godiva,  that  celebrated  lady,  to  whom  the 
city,  of  Coventry  was  fo  much  beholden  : 
and  they  together  founded  there  a  noble  mo-' 
nadery,  in  which  they  were  afterwards  -f  bu- 
ried. Algar  had  a  daughter  Algitha,  whom 
he  gave  in  marriage  to  Griffin  King  of  Wales, 
Thib  led  him  on  feveral  occafions  to  join  the 
Welch  King  -,  and  to  be  very  difaffeded  to- 
wards King  tdward:  on  which  account  he 

*  Simeon  Dunclmtnf.  p.  187,  8,  g.     Ingulphi  Hift. 

p.  888. 

t  John  Bromton,  p.  945.  948.     Knighton,  p.  2334. 

60. 

was 
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was  twice  baniflied.  Harold  however  ob- 
tained his  pardon  :  and  at  all  times  fhewed 
him  great  generolity  and  friendfhip  :  and  up- 
on the  death  of  Griffin,  he  married  the  Lady 
*  Algitha,  Algar's  daughter  ;  the  fifl-er  of  Ed- 
win and  Morcar.  From  this  connection  one 
might  naturally  fuppofe,  that  this  was  the 
Algar,  who  fought  on  his  fide  in  the  battle, 
when  the  fate  of  his  kingdom  was  decided. 
But  I  think  it  could  not  be  fo  :  for  if  we  may 
truft  Ingulphus  of  Croylaad,  this  perfon, 
the  fon  of  Leofrico  -f  died  anno  1059  :  fevcn 
years  before  that  event. 

If  we  may  form  any  judgment  from  the 
lituation  of  lands,  1  lliould  think,  that  the 
perfon  in  the  poem  was  the  fon  of  Algar, 
Earl  of  Glocefter  :  and  confequently  the 
brother  of  Brithric,  in  the  vicinity  of  whofe 
eflates  his  polTeffions  for  the  mof^  part  lay. 
Of  this  we  may  be  affured,  that  the  name  is 
not  fiditious  ;  nor  the  charafter  formed  by 
the  poet's  fancy.  Such  a  perfon  did  at  the 
time  of  the  Conc^ueft  exift  ;  as  is  plain  both 
from  the  lands,  which  he  forfeited,  as  well 
as  from  thofe,  which  he  retained.  And  he 
mud  have  been  a  man  of  confequence  by  his 
being  ftiled  Algarus  Comes.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  feveral  of  his  eflates,  like  thofe  of 


*  Holinfhed,  vol.  ii.  p.  i.  Speed,  p.  411.       t  P. 

Brithric, 
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Erlthric,  Xvere  felzed  upon  by  the  Queen, 
Mathildis  Regina  tenet  Merlave  (in  Com. 
Bochinghamfcire)  &c.  Hoc  manerium  te- 
nuit  Algarus  Comes.  D.  B.  p.  152.  c. 

Ipjfii  Regina  tenet  Hanbledene,  Sec.  Hoc 
manerium  tenuit  Algarus  Comes,  ibid. 

From  hence  I  am  led  to  think,  that  he  was 
a  relation  of  Brithric,  or  Bri<ftric  :  and  pro- 
bably his  brother  :  and  that  he  was  denomi- 
nated from  his  father  j  that  xAlgar,  who  was 
Earl  of  Glocefter.         ' 


E     I     L     W    A     R     D     E. 

Harold  fays  to  two  of  his  principal  friends, 
p.  238.  V.  22. 

Go,  Gyrth,  and  Eilu-arde^  take  bills  half  a  fccre. 

Gyrth  is  well  known,  as  being  the  king's 
brother  ;  who  together  with  L^ofine  was 
killed  in  the  adion.  But  Eilwarde,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  characfler  not  mentioned  by  any 
Englilh  writer.  Yet  fuch  a  charader  did 
really  exift;  and  may  be  authenticated  in  the 
fime  manner,  as  thole  have  been  above.  The 
name  in  Doomfday  is  exprefied  Elward,  M\' 
ward.  Ail  ward,  and  Alward  :  and  we  may 
learn  that  the  perlbn  lb  denominated  was  of 
eminence,  and  had  large  property.     He  had 

lands 
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lands  in  DevoniTilre.  Walter  tenet  de  Gof' 
celmo  Newentone  :  Eluuard  tenuit  tempore 
Regis  Eduardi.  p.  112.  c.  Alfo  in  Wor- 
cefterfhire.  De  hoc  manerio  tenet  Ricardus 
II  hidas,  ad  Dicford,  &c.  Ailwardus  tenuity 
et  fervitium  reddidit,  p.  173.  b.  He  like- 
wife  had  eftates  in  Gloceileriliire,  as  may  be 
feen,  p.  165.  b.  167.  b.  170.  a.  But  he 
had  ftill  larger  poffeffions  in  Somerfetfhire : 
moil  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
upon  the  revolution,  which  happened  in  the 
kingdom.  Epifcopus  Sarilberienfis  tenet  Se- 
veberge.  Aluuardus  tenuit  tempore  Regis 
Eduardi.  p.  87.  d. 

Idem  Epifc.  tenet  Contone. —  Aluuard  tc-t 
nuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  ibid. 

Epifc.  Conftantien'.  tenet  Doules.  Aluu- 
ard tenuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  ibid. 

Ipfe  Willelmus  tenet  Stoche.  Aluuard 
tenebat  temp.  Reg.  Eduardi.  p.  96.  b. 

It  is  faid  of  the  village  of  Avra  in  Devon  - 
fliire  :  Ailward  tenebat  temp.  Reg.  Eduu^ 
ardi.  p.  107.  b. 

Mention  is  alfo  made  of  lands  in  Wor* 
cefterfhire.  Urfo  tenet  terras,  quas  tenue- 
runt  iEluuard,  et  Saulf,  6cc. — et  ibi  feptem 
hidae.  p.  174.  d.  Again,  de  hac  terra  tenet 
Urfo  quatuor  hidas  : — Aluuard  tenuit  :  ibid. 
One  Elward  held  lands  in  Shropfhire  after 
the  conquefl :  Alward  tenet  de  Comite  Hun- 

dellit. 
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deflit.  p.  2<9.  c.  Elward  tenet  Muletlone  : 
Godric  tenuit.  ibid. 

Elward  t-net Riftune.  Sfuuard  tenuit.  ibid. 

Elward  tenet  Cirelloc.   Siuuard  tenuit.  ibid. 

He  feems  to  be  the  fame,  who  is  culled  Al- 
vert  and  Ailvert  in  the  account  of  Dorfet- 
Ihire.  Ipfe  (Rogerus  Arundel)  tenet  Ce- 
berge:  Alvert  tenuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi. 
p.  82.  c. 

Robertus  tenet  de  Rogero  Blendford  :  Aiel- 
vert  tenuit  temp.  Reg.  Eduardi.  ibid. 

We  mufl  not  wonder,  if  we  find  the  fame 
name  expreffed  differently  :  for  Saxon  names 
are  feldom  uniformly  reprefented.  Befides, 
Doomfday  Book  was  compiled  by  more  than 
one  perfon  :  and  the  fame  name,  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  is  often  varioufly  rendered. 


E. 


Concerning  this  perfon,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  poem,  p.  220.  we  have  no  account  in 
hiflory.  His  name  I  believe  does  not  any 
■where  occur.  Yet  he  is  certainly  the  fame, 
who  in  the  book  of  Doomfday  is  called  Aluui 
and  Alwy  :  and  had  many  eftates  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward.  He  is  reprefented  as  a 
vifcount,  and  held  part  of  a  large  manour  in 
Gloceflerfliire,  of  which  i^ldred  archbifliop 

of  York  had  alfo  a  fliare. 

In 
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In  Bertune  habuit  rex  Eduardus  noverii 
hidas,  &c.  De  hoc  manerio  preftitit  ^Idred 
Archiepifcopus  unam  hidam,  Brewere.  Al- 
terum  mem  brum,  nomine  Optune,  preftitit 
Aluui  vicecomes.  p.  162.  d. 

He  had  large  pofieffions  in  other  counties, 
eipecially  in  Summerfetfhire. 

Ipfe  Aluredus  tenet  Bur.  Aluui  tenebat 
tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  97.  a. 

Ricardus  tenet  de  Aluredo  Hunteworde : 
Aluui  tenebat  tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p,  97. 
b. 

Rannulfus  tenet  de  Aluredo  Strenegeftone : 
Aluui  tenebat  T  R  E.  ibid. 

Rannulfus  tenet  de  Aluredo  Alfageftone,  et 
Leding.  Aluui  tenebat  T  R  E.  ibid.  There 
are  in  the  fame  place  inftances  of  more  eftates, 
which  once  belonged  to  him  in  this  county. 
Concerning  lands  belonging  to  a  perfon  of 
this  name  in  Glocefterftiire,  fee  p.  165.  a. 
and  170.  a.  in  Devonlhire,  p.  112.  c. 
115.  d. 

He  feems  to  have  furvived  the  battle ;  for 
it  is  faid  in  the  account  for  Oxfordfhire,  AI- 
wi  Vicecomes  tenet  de  Rege  duas  hidas  et 
dimidium  in  Bliceftone.  p.  160.  d. 

Many  of  his  lands  lay  near  to  thofe  of 
Bridric  :  and  there  is  reafon  to  think  that 
they  were  brothers.  Hence  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  Wiltfliire  it  is  faid,  BricSric,  et  Aluui, 

frater 
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frater  ejus,  tenuerunt  Colesfeld  tempore  Re- 
gis Eduardi.  valet  decern  libras.  p.  73.  c.  He 
held  other  eftates  in  this  county  :  but  Bric- 
tric   many   more,    to   a    vaft   amount.      See 

A     L     U     R     E     D. 


This  perfon  is  mentioned  in  the  poem, 
p.  213.  V.  85.  but  we  have  no  where  el fe  any 
hiftory  of  him  recorded.  There  are  feveral 
of  this  name  to  be  found  in  Doomfday  Book. 
One  is  ftiled  Aluredus  Brito,  p.  1 1 5.  d. :  who 
held  lands  in  Devonfliire  ;  and  undoubtedly 
came  over  from  Bretagne  with  the  Conquer- 
our.  Another  is  ftiled  Aluredus,  Nepos 
Wigot,  p.  160.  a.  and  held  lands  in  Ox- 
fordfhire  :  but  there  is  not  the  Icaft  reafon 
to  think,  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  before 
the  Conqueil :  as  he  particularly  held  of  the 
king.  The  perfon  alluded  to  by  the  poet, 
appears  to  have  been  of  confequence :  and  I 
imagine,  that  it  was  the  fame,  who  in 
Doomfday  is  fliled  Alured  of  Marlborough  : 
and  who  held  large  efiates  in  Wiltlhire,  both 
before  and  after  the  Conqueft.  See  Terra 
Aluredi  de  Merleberg.  p.  70.  b.  That  he 
was  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  may 
be  (hcwii  from  fame  lands,  which  he  held  in 

Worccftciniire, 
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Worcefterfliire,  p.  175.  b.  Aluredus  dc 
Merleberg  tenet  Stoche :  ibi  1 5  hida3.  Ifd. 
ipfe  tenuit  12  hidas,  et  unam  virgatam,  temp. 

Regis    Eduardi. modo   totum   habebat 

Aluredus. 

It  was  probably  the  fame  perfon,  who  had 
a  fine  manour  at  Weybridge  in  Surry  :  which 
was  taken  from  him.  In  Wedbrige  hadenus 
tenuit  ipfa  Abbatia  (de  Certefyg,  or  Chertfey) 
1 1  hidas.  Aluredus  tenuit  tempore  Reg. 
Eduardi.  p.  32.  c.  Alfo  in  Devonfliire. 
Huic  Monafterio  (de  Bolenec)  addita  eft  Bal- 
drintone.  Alured  tenebat  —  temp.  Reg.  Ed- 
uardi. p.  102.  b. 

It  muft  not  be  thought  extraordinary,  that 
perfons,  who  had  oppofed  the  Conquerour, 
ihould  after  his  eftabliihment  in  the  kingdoia 
ftill  hold  part  of  their  eftates.  His  iituation 
was  precarious,  and  he  was  at  times  obliged 
to  court  the  Saxon  nobility,  and  afford  them 
fome  indulgences.  No  one  had  oppofed  him 
more  determinate!  v  than  Edwin  Earl  of  Chef- 
ter,  brother  of  Morcar  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. This  perfon  brought  off  the  re- 
mains of  the  Englifh  army  at  Haftings  :  and 
afterwards  at  London  ihut  the  gates  againfl 
the  Conquerour,  and  fupported  the  caufe  of 
Edgar  Atheling,  the  redoubted  heir  to  the 
liingdom.  He  likevv^ife  levied  armies  in  the 
ftorth  :  yet  William  thought  proper  to  win 

him 
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him  over  :  and  not  only  permitted  him,  as 
we  may  infer,  to  hold  many  of  his  former 
eftates  ;  but  went  fo  far  as  to  promife  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  But  this  never 
took,  place  :  for  Edwin  revolted  :  and  in  the 
year  107 1  was  killed,  as  it  is  *  faid,  by  his 
own  people.  I  imagine,  that  he  is  the  fame, 
who  by  the  poet  is  ftiled.  Egwin.  How  great 
his  polTeffions  were  may  be  known  from. 
Doomfday  Book  :  where  they  are  mentioned 
as  lying  in  many  different  counties  ^  but  par- 
ticularly in  -f*  Chefhire. 

That  many,  who  had  eftates  before  the 
Conqueft,  held  them  afterwards,  is  plain 
from  the  terms  tenet,  and  tenuit ;  which  are 
often  applied  to  the  fame  perfon  at  the  fame 
time.  Thus  p.  93.  c.  Aluuard  tenet  de 
Rogero  Holecumbe.  Ipfe  tenuit  tempore 
Regis  Eduardi.  Alric  tenet  de  Rogero  Hal- 
fuuei.  Ipfe  tenuit  temp.  Reg.  Eduardi. 
ibid.  d. 

ALFWOLDE. 

Concerning  this  perfon  hiftory  is  quite 
filent  :  yet  he  is  mentioned  by  the  poet  as  a 

*  Chron.  Sax.  p.  181.  Simeon  Duiielm.  p.  203. 
1.  22. 

t  Sec  Doomfday  Book,  p.  263.  d.  264..  a,  b.  Edwin 
was  dead,  wh<;n  this  book  was  compiled. 

6  leader 
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leader  of  great  confequence  5  and  one  who 
with  Bythric  headed  the  people  from  BriftoL 
He  celebrates  his  valour  in  more  places  than 
one  :  particularly  p.  253.  v.  321. 

O  Alfwolde,  faie,  how  flialle  I  Tynge  of  thee. 
Or  telle  how  manic  dyd  benethe  thee  falle  ? 

But  though  hiflory  may  have  overlooked  the 
merit  of  this  perfon  ;  yet  that  fuch  a  one  ex- 
ifted,  may  be  known  from  the  book  of 
Doomfday  :  and  that  he  was  of  the  eminence 
fuppofed,  may  in  fome  degree  be  fhewn 
from  his  eftates.  Many  of  them  lay,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  Somerfetfliire  and  Glocefter- 
fhire  :  but  he  had  likewife  other  lands  in  dif- 
ferent counties.  In  Worcefterfhire  he  is  faid 
to  have  held  Nordfeild.  Idem  Willelmus 
tenet  Nordfeld  :  Aluuoldus  tenuit :  ibi  fex 
hidae.  p.  177.  b.  Hugo  afmus  tenet  Tichen 
apletrev,  et  Willelmus  de  eo.  Aluuoldus  te- 
nuit. p.  177.  d.  Urfo  tenet  Hortune  etRo- 
bertus  de  eo.  Aluuoldus  tenuit.  p.  i^  7.  d. 
Tortworth  in  Gloceilerchire  belonged  to  him. 
Ifd.  Turllinus  tenet  Tortworth  in  Bacheftanes 
hundred  :  ibi  una  hida.  Aluuoldus  tenuit. 
p.  169.  c.  His  chief  lands  feeni  to  have 
Iain  in  Somerfetiliire,  as  one  would  naturally 
exped:.  Epifcopus  tenet  Wenfre  —  Aluuold 
tenuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  88.  c. 
Idem  Willelmus  tenet  de  Epifcopo  Stra- 
tone;  Aluuold  tenuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi. 

C  c  p.  88, 
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p.  88.  c.     Idem  Dudeman  tenet  deWillelmo 
Wacet.     Aluuold  tenebat.  p.  96.  a. 

Goisfrid  tenet  de  Turftino  Malpertone : 
Aluuold,  valebat  olim  fex  libras,  tenebat  tem- 
pore Regis  Eduardi.  p.  97.  d. 

Norman   tenet   de  Turftino  Wandeftrev  : 
Aluuold  tenuit  temp.  Reg.  Eduardi.  p.  97.  d. 
He  alfo  held  Duretone,  and  Ciretune  in  the 
fame  county  :  and  other  eflates  to  the  num- 
ber of  fourteen.     The  poet  fpeaks  of  him, 
as  if  he  were  flain  at  HaiHngs  :  but  from  the 
record,  which  I  here  quote,  one  would   be 
led  to  think  that  he  furvived  the  battle.     For 
a  perfon  of  this  name  is  fpoken  of  as  flill 
holding  one  eftate,  in  the  Conqueror's  time  : 
of  which  he  was  poflefled  before.     Aluuold 
tenet  de  Rege  Pignocfire  (in  Gloweceftrefcire) 
ipfe  tenuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  170.  c. 
This  difference  between  Alfwold  and  Al- 
wold  is   of  little   confideration  :   for  Saxon 
■names   are   feldom    exprelfed   uniformly  the 
fame,  as  1  have  Ihewn  before.     Alfwold  was 
the  name  of  an  ancient  King  of  Northum- 
berland :   and  we  find  him  called  both  Alf- 
wold, and  A 1  wold,  by  the  fmie  writer.   See 
Chron.    Sax.    p.   62,   63.      It  was   alfo   the 
name  of  an   Abbot  of  Evefliam,  who   was 
afterwards    Bilhop   of   London.      He  is    by 
♦  Simeon  Dunelmenfis  called  Alwold  :    by 

*P.  182.  1.12. 

Radulf 
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*  Radulf  de  Diceto  Ailward  :  by  -f  Jolia 
Bromton  Elword  :  by  J  Henry  Knyghton 
Elfwold.  His  name  is  mentioned  by  Le 
Neve  with  flill  greater  variations,  who  fpeaks 
of  his  being  made  Bifliop  of  London  about 
the  year  1035.  Fafti,  p.  176.  We  mufl  not 
therefore  think  it  any  objedion  to  the  evi- 
dence afforded,  if  Alfwold  be  fliled  Alwold  : 
Alfie  Aluui :  and  Brithric  be  found  expreifed 
Bithric  and  Bricftric.  The  perfon  who  is 
called  Algar  by  Simeon,  Bromton,  and 
Knyghton,  is  fliled  Alfgar,  and  JElfgzr  by 
others.     See  Chron.  Sax.  p.  165.  169.  171, 

G     O     O     D     R     I     C     K, 

The  hiftory  of  this  perfon  is  obfcure  :  but 
he  is  reprefented  by  the  poet,  p.  220.  v.  213. 
as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  under  Harold, 
and  confequently  he  muft  have  been  of  emi- 
hence  in  his  time.  He  appears  to  have  held 
lands  in  Kent,  SufTex,  and  other  counties. 
Godefridus  tenet  de  Willelmo  Childetune  (in 
Sudfexe  :)  Godricus  tenuit  de  Rege  Eduardo, 

*  P.  475-  1-  ^. 

t  P.  938.  1-6^. 

t  P-  2329.  1.67.  Robert  is  exprefled  Rodbert,  Rot- 
berd,  Rotbeard,  Rodbriht,  and  Rodbyrd,  in  the  fame  vo- 
lume. See  Chron.  Sax. 

C  C  2  p.  27. 
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p.  27.  b.  Idem  (Hugo)  Comes  tenet  Fifcar-^ 
tone  (in  Wiltefcire)  &c.  Godricus  tenuit 
tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  69.  a. 

Ifd.  Rainbaldus  tenet  (in  Gloweceflerfcire) 
in  Nortcote  i  hidam.  Godricus  ten  :  temp. 
Regis  Eduardi.  p.  166.  d. 

Malgerus  tenet  de  Comite  (Moritone)  Con- 
tune  (in  Sumerftte.)  Godric  tenuit  temp. 
Reg.  Euuardi.  p.  91.  d.  It  is  unneceffary  to 
fpecify  all  his  poffefTions,  for  they  were  very 
large  3  and  very  widely  difperfed. 


TOSSELYN. 

The  poet  makes  mention  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  drawing  his  bow,  and  adds. 

The  arrowe  dauncynge  in  the  ayre  dyd  fynge. 
And  hytt  the  horfe  (of)  Tojfclyn  on  the  knee. 

p,  215.  V.  104, 

I  fcarcely  know  a  name  more  uncommon  than 
this  :  which  I  believe  is  no  where  recorded 
in  any  regular  hiftory.  The  only  place,  where 
it  can  be  authenticated,  is  that  repolitory  to 
ivhich  I  have  been  fo  often  obliged.  In  fhort> 
I  think,  v/e  may  be  pretty  certain,  that  the 
perfon  mentioned  is  the  fame,  who  in  Doomf- 
day  is  called  Tezelin  :  and  who  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  among  other  ef- 
tates  held  one  under  the  Bifliop  of  SaUfbury 

at 
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at  Niderbury  in  Dorfetfliire.  De  eadem  terri 
tenuit  de  Epifcopo  Tezelinus  v  hid.  et  tres 
virgatas  terras,  6cc.  p.  ']'].  b.  A  perfon  of 
this  name  held  likewife  lands  in  Hampfhire 
under  Hugo  de  Port,  both  in  Borehunte  and 
Apleftede.  p.  45.  c.  Alfo  under  Roger  de 
Lacy  in  Herefordihire.  Idem  Rogerus  tenet 
Letune  ;  et  Tezelinus  de  eo. — ibi  iii  hidae 
geld  :  &c.  p.  184.  d.  Again,  Rogerus  tenet 
Hide,  6c  Tezelin'.  de  eo.    ibid.  c. 

M    E    R    W    Y    N, 

The  poet  takes  notice  of  Merv/yn,  the 
fon  of  Tudor,  who  fought  for  Harold  at  the 
Battle  of  Haftings.  p.  232.  v.  471.  He 
was,  I  imagine,  the  perfon,  who  held  part  of 
thofe  lands  in  Herefordfliire,  which  were  af- 
terwards by  the  Conqueror  given  to  one  of 
his  followers.  Willeimus  Filius  Normanni 
tenet  Baifan,  &c.  Merwin  tenuit  tempore 
Regis  Eduardi.  D.  B.  p.  181.  a.  They  lay 
in  that  part  of  the  county,  which  the  writer 
tells  us.  Rex  Griffin  et  Blein  vaftaverunt.  ibid. 
Hereabouts  was  a  place  called  Matma  j  of 
which  the  fame  writer  fays,  Merewin  tenuit 
Teinus  Odonis.  p.  184.  c.  He  likewife  had 
an  eftate  at  Bdrehunte  i^  Hampfhire,  to  which 
he  had' been  appointed  by  King  Edward.     It 

C  c  3  wa» 
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was  probably  given  to  him  for  his  fkill  in 
hunting.  Ipfe  Hugo  (de  Forth)  tenet  unam 
hidam  in  Borehunte:  et  Tezelinus  de  eo:  &c. 
Leffi  et  Merwen  tenuerunt  de  Rege.  p.  55.  c. 
We  may  perceive  from  hence,  and  from 
what  has  preceded,  that  Tezelui,  of  whom 
mention  was  made  above,  fucceeded  Merwyn 
in  one  eftate  :  and  held  others  very  near  to 
him  in  Hereford  (hire.  From  thefe  circumr. 
fiances  I  am  induced  to  think,  that  they  were 
both  of  the  fame  country,  Wales.  The  lands 
in  Herefordfhire  were  probably  given  to  thefe 
perfons,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
the  Saxon  Monarchs  -,  and  their  uniform  op- 
pofition  to  the  Princes  of  their  own  country. 
They  were  placed  upon  the  borders,  as  being 
fure  to  withfland  any  incuifion  ;  and  to  main- 
tain the  efbates,  which  had  been  given  to 
them. 


HEREWARDE. 

The  poet  fpeaking  of  Old  Sarum,  mentions 
a  perfon  of  confequence,  who  was  a  native  of 
that  place. 

Herewarde,  born  of  parents  brave  and  wife. 

Within  this  ville  firft  adrew  the  ayre  : 
^  bkifyng  to  the  erthe  fente  from  the  fkies, 

p.  265.  V.  555. 

He 
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He  was  one  of  the  Earls,  v/ho  attended  upon 
Harold  at  Haftings  :  and  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  fome  of  our 
writers.  Though  his  hiftory  be  fhort,  and 
not  very  obvious  ;  yet  an  hiftory  of  him  there 
is:  and  the  perfons,  who  have  tranfmitted  it, 
mention  his  *  loyalty  and  prowefs  :  and  juf- 
tify  the  great  encomiums  beftowed  upon  him 
by  the  poet.  There  feems  to  be  other  evi- 
dence, that  there  was  fuch  a  perfon,  and  of 
the  times,  concerning  which  we  are  treating: 
and  this  evidence  is  from  the  fame  records, 
to  which  I  have  fo  often  applied.  Here- 
wardus  tenuit  v  hidas  ad  Eunilade  (in  Wire- 
ceftrefcire,)  ibi  funt  duae  carucatae,  et  ix  vil- 
lani,  &c.  p.  173.  b. 

He  furvived  the  battle  ^  and  in  the  year 
1 07 1  joined  Morcar,  and  Egelwine  Bifhop  of 
Durham,  together  with  Seward  Beam  at  Ely : 
which  place  he  -f-  maintained  for  a  long  time 
againfl;  the  Conqueror.  At  laft,  Seward, 
Morcar,  and  the  Bifhop,  were  obliged  to  fur- 
render.  Hereward  however  would  not  fub- 
mit :  but  with  his  followers,  boldly  made 
his   way  through  the  J  fens,    and  got  off. 

*  Herewardus,  vir  flrenuiHimus.  Simeon  Dunelmenf, 
203.     See  alfb  John  Bromton,  p.  969. 

+  Duce  Herewardo,  de  gcnte  Anglorum,  viro  nobilif- 
fimo,  ac  ftrenuo,  &c.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  7.  1.  28.  Dux 
belli  et  rpagifter  militum.    Ingulphi  Hift.  p.  901.  1.  56. 

X  See  the  writers  above:  and  Chron.  Sax.  p.  181. 
Radulphus  de  Diceto.  p.  184. 

C  c  4  Upon 
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Upon  this  he  forfeited  feveral  of  his  eflateSjf 
which  till  this  time  he  had  been  permitted  to 
hold.  One  of  thefe  is  mentioned  in  Doomf- 
day.  it  is  there  faid — Terram  Asford  in 
Bercham  Hund.  (in  Lincolnfhire)  didtae  Wa- 
pentakas  h  habuifTe  Herewardum  die,  qua  au- 
fugit.  p.  376.  d.  However  he  feems  to  have 
furvived  this  flight,  though  hiflory  be  filent 
about  it :  for  he  is  mentioned  as  flill  holding 
lands  to  a  confiderable  amount  in  different 
places  :  at  leafl  there  is  a  perfon  of  this  name. 
Ipfe  Comes  (de  Mellent)  tenet  in  Wapentune 
(Warwickfliire)  iii  hidas  :  et  Hereward  dc 
eo.  Idem  ten.  tempore  Regis  Edwardi. 
p.  240.  a. 

Ipfe  Comes  tenet  in  Merflone  i  hidam  :  et 
Hereward  de  eo.  Idem  Herewardus  lib.  te» 
nuit  temp.  R.  Edw.  p.  240.  c. 

Ipfe  Comes  tenet  in  Bernhangre,  6cc. — et 
Hereward  de  eo.  Idem  Hereward  libere  te-» 
nuit  temp.  Reg'.  Eduardi.  ibid.  This  noble 
perfon  was  greatly  celebrated  after  his  death, 
and  many  fongs  were  compofed  to  his  me- 
mory, which  in  the  time  of  *  Ingulphus  of 
Croyland  were  in  high  repute  ;  but  have  been 
long  fmce  loft.  This  writer  gives  a  more 
ample  account  of  Hereward  and  his  atchieve- 
ments,  than  any  other  hiftorian, 

*  P.  829.  Ingulphus  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  thcf 

Firft. 

BERTRAM. 
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BERTRAM. 


The  poet  mentions  the  Ton  of  this  perfon, 
and  ftiles  him,  the  ?7Jan  of  glorious  wound, 
p.  243.  V.  117.  Our  hiftorians  are  quite  filent 
ahout  Bertram  5  nor  are  there  any  means,  by 
which  we  can  arrive  at  the  name  of  the  fon. 
We  have  hov/ever  fortunately  fufficient  evi- 
dence to  certify,  that  fuch  a  perfon  as  Ber- 
tram exiiled ;  and  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
Harold's,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
in  his  reign.  This  may  be  known  from 
the  lift  of  thofe  Wardens  or  Barons,  pre- 
ferved  by  Lambarde  and  Philpot :  and  which 
is  likewife  to  be  found  in  Somner's  treatife 
upon  the  Roman  Ports  in  Kent,  p.  118.  He 
is  there  ftiled  Bertram  Afhburnham  ;  i.  e. 
Bertram  of  Aihburnham,  and  ftands  third  in 
the  lift,  being  the  immediate  fucceifor  to  Ha- 
rold, by  whom  he  was  appointed.  Why  his 
fon  is  ftiled  the  ?nan  of  glorious  wound,  I  can- 
not prefume  to  fay.  It  may  poffibly  be,  be- 
caufe  he  was  by  nation  a  Norman,  one  of 
thofe,  who  had  been  favoured  by  Edward, 
and  who  adhered  to  Harold;  and  confequently 
was  a  friend  to  the  Saxon  caufe.  It  was 
certainly  not  a  Saxon  name :  and  there  was  a 
perfon  of  the  contrary  party  fo  called,  who 

came 
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came  over  with  the  *  Conqueror.  He  is 
mentioned  D.  B.  p.  37.  c.  among  the  prin- 
cipal perfons,  who  had  lands  given  to  them 
in  Hampfhire  :  where  he  fucceeded  to  Tolb', 
the  brother  of  Harold.  Willelmus  Bertram 
tenet  de  Rege  Polemctune.  Tofti  tenuit 
temp.  R.  Eduardi.  p.  47.  b.  Bertram  of 
Afiiburnham  may  have  been  of  the  fame  fa- 
mily, though  engaged  on  the  contrary  fide. 
Be  this  as  it  may;  that  fuch  a  perfon  exifled, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Harold's,  is  plain  pafl 
all  controverfy.  And  he  undoubtedly  was  a 
perfon  of  great  confequence,  and  of  approved 
fidelity.  For  the  King  muft  have  had  the 
higheft  opinion  of  that  man;  to  whom  he 
entrulled  Dover  and  the  Cinque  Ports. 

NORMANNE. 

This  perfon  was  not  a  Saxon,  but  of  the 
oppolite  party  at  the  Battle  of  Haftings.  I 
have  however  the  fame  reafons  for  introdu- 
cing his  name,  as  I  had  for  thofe  above.  The 
poet  fpeaking  of  Leofwyne,  mentions  his 
hurling  a  javelin  with  great  force,  and  adds, 

Itte  whyzz'd  a  gaftlie  dynne  in  Normanne's  ear. 
Then  thundryng  dyd  upon  hys  greave  alyghte. 

p.  251.  V.  285, 

f  See  Battle  Roll.   Stow.  p.  105. 

The 
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The  name  may  create  fufpiclon  ;  as  it  does 
not  occur  in  any  one  of  the  lifts.  And  it 
may  befides  feem  ftrange,  when  the  army 
conlifted  in  general  of  Normans,  that  a  per- 
fon  fl:iould  be  diftinguiihed  by  fuch  an  inde- 
terminate appellation.  Yet  there  is  autho- 
rity for  this  circumftance  :  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  in  the  Ely  tablet  (a  fpecimen  of 
which  we  have  in  Mr.  Bentham's  very  curious 
account  of  that  *  Cathedral)  a  perfon  fo  de- 
nominated. It  appears,  that  William  the 
Conqueror  being  irritated  at  the  behaviour 
of  the  Monks  of  Ely,  had  upon  their  fur- 
render  appointed  forty  of  his  officers  to  be 
quartered  upon  them.  Thefe  were  received 
in  a  moft  hofpitable  manner  :  and  they  made 
on  their  fide  fuitable  returns  :  fo  that  when 
they  left  t-he  monaftery,  there  was  a  pid:ure 
defigned,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  har- 
mony and  friendship,  which  had  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  A  very  ancient  copy 
of  this  pidure  ftill  remains  :  and  every  officer 
is  painted  with  the  Monk,  who  particularly 
entertained  him  :  and  under  each  copartment 
their  names  are  fpecified.  One  of  thefe  per- 
fons  is  called  Robertus  Normannus.  He  was 
probably  fo  named  from  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence, Normanville.     There  is  in  the  fame 

f  Hill,  s^d  Antiq.  of  the  church  of  Ely,  p.  io6. 

tablet 
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(ablet  another  perfon,  ftiled  Lucey  Norman- 
nus  ',  and  poflibly  a  relation  of  the  former. 
They  were  both  of  great  rank  ;  the  one  a 
Marefchal,  and  the  other  an  Admiral. 

In  Doomfday  Book  mention  is  made  of 
.feme  eflates  belonging  to  Robert,  which  lay 
in  Wiltihirc.  Terra  Roberti  Marefcal ;  part 
of  which  Eddid,  King  Edward's  Queen,  the 
daughter  of  Earl  Goodwin,  pofTeffed  before, 
p.  73.  b.  Alfo  among  the  great  perfonages, 
who  held  lands  in  Glocefherfliire,  we  find  a 
Fitznorman.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  fon  of 
one  of  thofe  before  mentioned.  See  p.  162 
^nd  167.  c.  But  there  was  a  perfon  of  the 
very  name  of  Norman,  who  held  lands  in 
Somerfetfliire.  Norman  tenet  de  Turflino 
Wandeiirev.  p.  97.  d.  Norman  tenet  de 
Chaivert.  ibid.  Norman  tenet  de  Roberto 
Liteltone.  Norman  tenet  de  R.  Bertone. 
p.  94.  b.  The  name  occurs  in  the  accounts 
of  other  counties,  particularly  of  Lincoln- 
fhire  ;  where  a  perfon  liiled  Normannus 
CralTus  held  Carletune  and  Canvic.  See  Terra 
Normanni  Craffi,  p.  362.  a,  Alfo  another 
Ailed  Normannus  de  Adreci,  who  had  in  the 
fame  county  far  larger  pofTeffions.  p.  361.  c.  d. 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  chief  of  the 
nobility,   who   held    lands    in    that  county, 

P-  337-  a- 

The  name  of  King  Edward's  Queen  above 

mentioned 
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mentioned  Is  varioufly  reprefented.  By  Ibmc 
it  is  rendered  Edith  and  Editha  :  by  Ingulph 
of  Croyland,  Egith  :  by  William  of  Malnif- 
bury,  Edgith  :  by  the  compiler  of  Doomfday 
Book,  Ed  did  :  which  is  properly  Eddi^. 
She  furvived  her  hufband,  and  dying  in  1074, 
was  buried  at  Weflminfter.  Writers  defcribe 
her  as  a  woman  of  a  great  chara6ter,  though 
of  a  bad  father :  hence  it  is  faid  by  Ingulphus, 
p.  905, 

Sicut  Spina  Rofam,  genuit  Godwinus  Egitham, 

From  what  has  been  mentioned  above, 
we  have  a  farther  proof  of  the  great  latitude 
taken  in  the  exprefTing  of  Saxon  names. 


MANN. 

A  perfon  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  the 
poet,  p.  218.  V.  172  :  which  name  for  a  Nor- 
man may  feem  extraordinary :  and  the  more 
fo,  as  it  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Battle,  or 
Norman  *  lifts.  Yet  that  fuch  a  perfon  exifted 
at  the  time  fpecified,  may  be  proved  from  a 
fon,  ftiled  Fitz  Manne,  who  had  eftates  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Conqueror.  One 
of  thefe  lay  in  SulTex.      Willelmus  Filius 

•  It  is  only  to  be  feen  in  the  lift  of  Thomas  Scrivcn, 
preferved  by  Stow. 

5  Manne 
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Manne  tenet  de  Willelmo  Wapingetorne. 
Carle  tenuit  de  Rege  Edwardo.  D.  B.  p* 
28.  b.  Alfo  p.  48.  c.  Terra  Willelmi  Filij 
Manne.  Willelmus  Filius  Manne  tenet  in 
Niwetone  (Hantefcire)  unam  hidam.  Aluric 
tenuit  de  Rege,  &c.  He  is  alfo  mentioned, 
p.  154.  among  the  chief  barons,  who  had 
eftates  in  Oxfordfhire :  alfo  p.  160.  b.  fo  that 
from  the  fon  we  may  afcertain  the  father  -,  and 
ihew,  that  he  was  a  perfon  of  confequence. 

T     A    T     W     I     N    E. 

It  is  not  only  difficult  to  obtain  any  know- 
ledge of  the  perfons,  introduced  by  the  poet; 
but  even  to  get  authorities  for  their  names  : 
many  of  them  are  fo  very  uncommon.  Such 
is  that  above,  which  occurs  in  the  poem, 
p.  273.  V.  719.  We  find  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle one  perfon  named  Tatwine  :  and  I  be- 
lieve, we  may  fearch  a  long  time,  before  we 
find  an  inftance  in  any  other  writer.  This 
was  an  ancient  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  year  731. 

I  have  received  great  advantages  from  the 
Doomfday  Book,  which  is  a  mod  curious, 
and  invaluable  record.  The  prccife  time 
when  the  compilation  was  made,  may  not  be 
eafy  to  afcertain.     Indeed  it  mufl:  have  taken 

up 
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up  fome  years  in  compleating.  Thus  much 
we  know,  that  it  was  not  iinifhed  till  after 
the  death  of  Queen  Mathildis,  the  Conquer- 
or's wife.  This  is  plain  from  feveral  paf- 
fages,  where  it  is  faid,  Mathildis  Regina  te- 
nuit.  But  more  particularly  from  p.  222.  b. 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  manour  of 
Scadewelle ;  concerning  which  it  is  faid,  Rex 
dedit  San(5to  Edmundo  pro  anima  Mathildis 
Reginae.     The  Queen  died  anno  1083. 


CONTINUATION. 

As  the  perfons  of  whom  I  have  been  treat- 
ing are  fo  little  known  ;  and  the  very  names 
have  been  long  buried  in  obfcurity ;  by  what 
means  could  a  youth  of  iixteen  have  been  in 
the  leaft  acquainted  with  them  ?  Surely  not 
from  hiftory.  We  cannot  fuppofe,  that  any 
body  fo  young,  and  fo  fituated,  could  have 
accefs  to  the  authors  necelTary  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  Befides,  we  have  fcen,  that  even  hif- 
tory  will  not  afford  the  intelligence  required. 
In  refped:  to  the  Norman  names,  it  is  faid, 
that  he  might  have  got  them  from  Battle 
roll.  But  I  have  fliewn,  that  this  roll  does 
not  fufficc  for  one  half  of  them.  And  if  it 
did  ;  yet  from  what  quarter  did  he  obtain 
thofe  cf  the  Saxons :  many  of  which,  as  I 

have 
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Iiave  before  faid,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
Englifh  hiflorian  ?  As  to  the  refource,  tq 
which  I  have  applied,  it  could  not  have  been 
obvious,  or  even  known,  to  him.  The  names 
then  have  been  invented,  and  introduced  by 
him  at  hazard.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  he 
mufl  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  hav-^ 
ing  fo  many  latent  evidences  for  that  which 
Was  mere  whim  and  fancy. 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  thefe  names  and 
their  evidences,  that  I  found  my  opinion  ; 
but  upon  the  many  curious  and  remote  allu- 
iions,  which  continually  occur.  Some  of 
thefe  after  very  deep  inquiry  may  be  traced 
out  :  others  are  too  obfcure,  and  too  far  re- 
moved from  us  to  be  at  all  explained.  Now 
thefe  dark  hints,  and  oblique  references  are 
to  me  another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  thefe 
poems.  They  mufl  have  been  introduced 
by  a  perfon,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  fa(fls  referred  to  ;  and  who  addrelTed  him- 
lelf  to  people  equally  intelligent :  even  by 
him,  who  declares  himfelf  to  have  been  the 
author,  by  faying  with  great  impartiality 

*  I,  tho  a  Saxon,  yet  the  truthe  will  telle; 

For  let  a  writer  be  ever  fo  artfully  difpofed, 
and  fo  diligent  in  counterfeiting  ^  yet  you 
will  rarely  fee  him  point  to  a  non-entity; 

♦  Battle  of  Haftings,  p.  224.  v.  312. 

and 
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and  make  allufions,  where  there  is  no  objedl 
of  reference.  An  author  is  never  voluntarily- 
deficient.  It  is  not  his  bufinefs  to  darken, 
but  elucidate  : 

Non  fiimum  ex  fulgore,  fed  ex  fumo  dare 
lucem. 

I  have  mentioned  feveral   little  hiftories,  to 
which  there  is  a  retrofped:  in  thefe  poems  j 
particularly   thofe  of  Matraval,  and   Powis- 
land;  of  Bithric  and  Howel  ap  Jevah.    Con- 
cerning thefe  and  many  others  we  have  been, 
fo  fortunate,  as  to  obtain  fome  intelligence. 
But  there  are  other  obfcure  references,  that 
are  incidentally  brought  before  us,  concern- 
ing which  no  account   can   be  given.      In- 
ilances  to  this  purpofe  we  have  in  the  over- 
throw of  Standrip  'Tower,  Tinyans  necroma?icy : 
the  goats  of  Conyan ;   and  the  Bouls  of  the 
Jairy-jiricken  people,  which  are  faid  to  wan- 
der to  the  dike  of  Offd,     Many  more  of  the 
fame  nature  may  be  found  in  thefe  poems. 
Thefe  allufions  were  not  originally  dark :  the 
circumfiances  were  no  fecret  at  the  time  of 
writing.     But  things  recent  neceflarily  grow 
obfolete  by  time  :  and  fads  well  known  will 
become  obfcure. 

Thefe  indired:  and  imperfedi  notices  are 
therefore  very  frequent  in  ancient  writings. 
They  break  in  upon  us  continually  %  and  are 
partial  lights,  that  dire<5t  to  unknown  objeds  ? 

D  d  ta 
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to  objects  far  removed,  which  we  cannot  at 
prefent  diftinguifh.  But  in  recent  compofi- 
tions  they  occur  very  rarely  :  for,  as  I  before 
faid,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  an  author,  not  to 
darken,  but  illuminate  :  and  no  body  is  de- 
fignedly  unintelligible.  Whoever  takes  an 
ancient  piece  of  hiftory  for  his  fubjed:,  will 
dwell  upon  the  well-known  fadls ;  and  ex- 
pend his  labour  upon  the  leading  circum- 
ilances  of  that  hiftory.  He  will  never  amufe 
his  reader  with  dark,  and  unfatisfa6lory  al- 
lufions  :  nor  raife  his  curiofity  merely  to 
difappoint  it.  As  I  have  fome  verfes  by  me, 
upon  the  very  fame  fubjedl  as  the  poem, 
concerning  which  we  have  been  treating ;  I 
will  lay  them  before  the  reader  :  and  from 
thence  he  may  fee,  that  let  a  perfon  be  ever 
fo  aiTiduous,  yet  he  will  never  attain  to  that 
mafs  of  occult  intelligence,  which  is  to  be 
obferved  in  a  writing:  of  the  times  :  nor 
abound  with  thofe  incidental  references, 
which  diftinguilli  a  primitive  work.  As  it 
may  too  much  interrupt  the  prefent  courfe 
of  inquiry  to  prefent  them  immediately,  I 
will  not  introduce  them  in  this  place ;  but 
CO nfign  them  to  the  rear,  that  they  may  be. 
confidered,  or  paiTed  by,  as  may  feem  beft  to 
the  reader. 

I  cannot  quit  this  fuhjed  without  mention- 
ing a  pafTage  in  the  poet,  which  may  perhaps 

3  further 
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further  illuftrate,  what  I  have  been  faying. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Battle  of  Haflings, 
there  is  a  noble  apoftrophe  made  to  the  fea : 
concerning  vvhofe  influence  the  poet  fpeaks 
with  regret :  as  it  was  not  exerted  to  the  de- 
flrudion  of  the  Normans. 

O  fea,  our  teeming  donore,  han  thy  floud 

Han  anie  fruituous  entendement. 
Thou  wouldfl:  have  rofe  and  fank  wyth  tydes  of  bloude, 

Before  Duke  William's  Knyghts  han  hither  went : 
Whofe  cowart  arrows  menie  erics  (have)  fleyne. 

And  brued  the  feeld  wyth  bloude  as  feafon  rayne."' 

p.  210.' 

i  mention  this,  beeaufe  I  think,  that  we  ma}K 
perceive  here  a  tacit  reference  to  an  event ; 
which  at  firft  fight  is  not  obvious.  The  au- 
thor in  his  addrefs  to  the  fea  feems  to  fay, 
had  thy  flood  been  calculated  for  any  good, 
it  would  have  arifen,  before  the  Norman  navy 
had  reached  our  fliores  :  and  preferved  us 
from  that  fatal  invafion.  When  therefore  he 
fays,  had  thy  flood  had  any  good  intention^ 
it  is  natural  to  aflc,  wi)en :  and  upo?2  njohat  oc^ 
cajion.  For  by  the  tenour  of  the  words  he 
feems  to  refer  to  a  time ;  and  allude  to  fome 
particular  crifls.  And  when  he  adds,  after  this 
intimation, that  it  would  then  have  rifen  before 
the  landing  of  the  Normans  >  he  feems  to  indi- 
cate, that  it  had  rifen,  but  at  a  lefs  favourable 
feafonw  It  appears,  therefore,  to  me,  that  there 
is  in  this  paflage  to  be  obferved  one  of  thofe 
D  d  2  occult 
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occult  allufions,  of  which  I  made  mention 
before.     There  is  certainly  a  retrofped  to  an 
event,  well  known  in  the  age  of  the  writer  : 
and  that  event  was  an  ovcrflowins:  of  the  fea. 
Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  time,  when 
I  fuppofe  the  firft  fketch  of  this  poem  to  have 
been  produced,  there  were  great  inundations 
upon  the  fouthern  coafts  of  England,  which 
are  taken  notice  of  by  feveral  of  our  hiftori- 
ans.    They  happened  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign   of   William  Rufus,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  that  of  his  fuccelfor.     That  in  the 
time  of  Rufus  is  mentioned,  as  very  extraor- 
dinary in  its  effeds ;  and  confequently  very 
alarming.     The  author  of  the  Saxon  *  Chro- 
nicle fpeaks  of  its  being  attended  with  the 
greatefh  damages  ever  known.     The  like  is 
recorded  by  Simeon  of  Durham,     -f-  Mare 
littus  egreditur ;  et  villas  et  homines  quam 
plures,  6cc.  demerfit.     Florence  of  :{:  Wor- 
cefter  writes   to  the  fame  purpofe.      Great 
part  of  Zealand  is  faid  at  this  time  to  have 
fufFered  :  and  the  §  Goodwin  fands  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  formed  by  this  inunda- 
tion, which  before  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thinks,  that,  inflead  of  O 
Sea,   our  teeming   Donore,    the   true   reading 

*  Anno  logg.  p.  207. 

t  P.  224.  1.  58- 

X  Ad  annum  logg.  p.  649.     Fabian,  v.  I.  p.  316. 

^  Camden,  p.  755.     Rapin,  p.  189. 

was. 
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was,  0,  fe a- oer- teeming  Dover,  This  is  a 
very  ingenious  alteration,  and  I  think  highly 
probable.  But  infttad  of  foniiing  a  decom- 
pound, I  fhould  rather  fsparate  the  Iccond 
term,  and  read,  0  Seay  oer-  teeming  Dover  : 
for  the  addrefs  mufl  be  to  theyi?^,  and  not  to 
\\\t place :  as  the  poet  in  the  third  verie  fpeaks 
of  its  rijing.  Now  to  teem  fignifies  to  abound 
and  to  h&  prolijick  :  alfo  to  pour  andj^//.  Hf::nce 
we  find  in  Ainfworth,  tcemful,  brimjuh  'i  he 
fame  alfo  occurs  in  Ray's  North -Country 
words  :  To  teem,  to  potir  out,  or  lade.  Alfo 
teemful,  brimful :  having  as  much  as  can  be 
teemed  in 'y  i.e.  poured  in.  p.  6o,  6i.  Ac- 
cordingly, d er-teeming  muft  fignify  overflow- 
ing, pouring  over.  When  therefore  the  poet 
addrefles  himfelf  to  this  o  er-teeming  fca,  he 
feems  to  allude  to  that  general  *  inundation, 
by  which  Dover,  and  many  other  places 
uDon  the  fouthern  coaft  of  this  ifland,  v/ere 
overwhelmed.  Scow  mentions  that  this  flood 
did  great  mifchief  to  many  towns  and  vil- 
lages upon  the  fides  of  the  Thames  :  and  it 
is  faid  to  have  prevailed  ivi  the  North,  as 
high  up  as  Scotland.  But  its  chief  f:ry 
feems  to  have  been  in  the  narrow  feas  of  the 
channel  :   and    upon  thofe  very  coifts  upon 

*  See  John  Bromton,  p.  1003.  1.  21.  alfo  Kny'j:hton, 
Higden  and  Polydore  Vergil.  Camdenj  p.  1505.  See 
particularly  Somner's  Roman  Ports,  p.  26,  27. 

D  d  3  which 
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which  a  few  years  before  the  Normans  had 
landed.  It  was  natural  for  a  writer  of  the 
times  to  allude  to  an  event  fo  recent ;  and  to 
nr^ake  a  reference  fo  obvious.  And  I  do  not 
know  any  perfon,  to  whom  this  addrefs  can 
with  propriety  be  afcribed,  bat  to  Turgot. 
He  was  probably  writing  at  the  very  time  of 
this  calamity  :  and  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  for  him  at  fuch  a  feafon  to 
make  this  apoftrophe  :  which  is  very  much 
illuftrated  by  the  hiilory  of  thofe  times. 

0  Sea,  der-teeming  Dover,  had  thy  jiood  had 
any  good  purpofe  to  our  country,  it  'would  have 
rifen  before  Duke  JVilliam  with  his  nobles  had 
arrived  upon  our  coajls  :  and  have  overwhelmed 
his  army.  This  in  great  meafure  authenti- 
cates, what  is  faid  by  *  Rowley,  that  this 
poem  was  a  verjfion  from  a  Saxon  manufcript : 
and  it  jultiiies  his  invocation  of  Turgot,  to 
whom  he  was  beholden  for  it.  See  back- 
ward p.  227. 

C  ON  SI  D  E  R  AT  I  ONS 

upon  fome   words  and  expreffions, 

1  fliall  now  mention  fome  particular  terms, 
concerning  which  I  have  entertained  fufpi- 

*  IVIemoircs  of  Sir  William  Canynge,  p.  127.  in  ^^^ 
Mifcell.  by  T.  Chattcrton. 

cions : 
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clons  :  and  there  are  perfons  of  fuperior 
knowledge  in  antiquity,  who  have  had  the 
Hke  fcruples.  It  has  been  faid,  and  with  great 
appearance  of  truth,  that  there  are  words  in- 
troduced contrary  to  analogy  ;  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  idiom  of  the  language,  which  is 
thought  then  to  have  prevailed.  Thef*  ex- 
ceptions appeared  of  weight;  and  I  couid  not 
help  being  affected  by  them ;  till  I  found 
upon  a  clofer  inquiry,  that  thefe  feeming  ano- 
malies might  be  fairly  accounted  for;  and 
that  there  were  authorities  to  this  purpofe. 
It  is  obferved,  among  other  words  objevfted 
to,  that  the  plural  eyne  is  often  put  for  the 
lingular  eye. 

In  everych  eyne  aredynge  nete  of  wyere.    p.  11.  v.  79. 
In  everie  ^jn^  I  kenne  the  lowe  of  myghte. 

p.  123.  V.  68r, 

In  the  firft  place  thefe  may  have  been  the 
miftakes  of  the  tranfcriber,  who  was  certain^ 
ly  not  fufficiently  converfant  in  ancient  lan-^ 
guage,  The  genuincnefs  of  the  poems  cannot 
on  this  account  be  juftly  impeached.  How 
many  errors  are  to  be  found  in  firft  printed 
editions  of  the  beft  Latin  authors  ?  Thefe 
have  been  fince  corrected ;  and  nobody  ever 
thought  from  hence  of  calling  in  queflion  the 
originality  of  thofe  writings.  If  the  plural 
eyne  be  wrong,  let  it  be  at  once  altered  to  eye: 
but  do  not  fuffer  it  to  afFcd:  either  the  au- 
thor^ or  the  poems. 

D  d  4  In 
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In  everych  eye  aredynge  nete  of  wyerc, 
In  everie  eye  I  kenne,  &c. 

After  all,  fome  allowance  (liould  be  made  for 
poetical   liberties  :    for  we  muft  not  efteem 
every    thing   a    fault    againft   fyntax,   which 
does  not  precifely  accord  now  with  the  ge- 
neral mode    either   of  fpeaking   or  waiting. 
The  author  of  the  Glofiary  to  Gawin  Doug- 
las tells  us,  that  liberties  of  this  fort  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  veriion,  cf  which  he  was 
treating  :  and  we  may  rcafonably  infer,   that 
the  fame  was  ufual  in  other  writiiigs.     *  \the 
f  liiral  oj  nouns  is  frequently  life  d for  thefngular, 
as  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  :    and  fometimes, 
though  'very  rarely,  vice  versa.     We  muft  not 
therefore  think  it   very  ftrange,  if  the  like 
fhould  be  found  in  a  writer  not  many  years 
antecedent.     In  conformity  tj  this,  I  think, 
that  we  may  perceive  an  inllance  of  eyen  (ex- 
prefTed  ene)  being  ufed  as  a  fingular  in  the 
author  above  mentioned.     It  is  in  a  paflage, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  morning  ftar. 

Qualis  ubi  oceani  perfufus  Lucifer  unda. 

Extulit  OS  facrum  ccelo. 

iEneid.  1.  viii.  v.  589. 

—  hyc  in  the  hcvyn  lifting  his  vyfage  fchene, 
To  chafe  away  tlie  merknefs  with  his  ene.        p.  264. 
;'.  e.  with  his  look,  or  eye. 

*  Under  General  Rules,  oppofite  p.  486. 

There 
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There  is  another  pafTage,  where  it  is  ufed  as  a 
fingular  paft  all  difpute.  The  poet  is  fpeak- 
ing  of  Auguftus  Caefar  (landing  up  in  his 
ihip  at  the  battle  of  Ad:ium. 

— —  geminas  cui  tempera  flammas 
Laita  vomunt.  L.  viii.  v.  680. 

Heich  in  the  fore  ftam  ftand  he  micht  be  fene, 
For  his  blyith  browis  brent  ;  and  athir  ene 
The  fire  twinkling,  and  his  fadsris  ffar 
Shew  from  his  helmes  top,  fchynand  on  fer. 

G.  D.  p.  268.  1.  II. 

By  athir  ene  is  meant  either,  or  each,  eye. 
The  following  line  occurs  in  a  very  ancient 
poem. 

Nis  no  tron^e  an  erj?e,  ne  no  eyen— - 
/.  e»    no  tongue,   nor  no  eye.     Vita  San6laB 
Margarets.  Hickes  Thefaurus.  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

By  fome  writers  eye  and  eyn  feem  to 
be  ufed  indifferently  either  in  the  fingular 
or  plural.  Of  this  we  may  in  fome  degree 
be  affured  from  Rob.  of  Gloucefler. 

Alfred  hii  ladde  to  Ely  and  pulte  out  bothe  hys  eye : 
And  hulde  hym  there  in  prifon  vorte  fely  mon  gan  deye. 

p.  328.  1.  I. 

The  fame  allowance  fhould  be  made  in 
refped:  to  the  word  hafi  or  hane,  which  occurs 
fometimes  in  the  fingular,  contrary  to  the 
common  ufage  of  the  times. 

Hannc 
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Hanne  alle  the  fuirie  of  mysfortunes  willc 

Fallen  on  mie  benned  heade.  p.  i66.  v.  1184. 

O  Hengiftj  han  thy  caufc  bin  good  and  true  ! 

p.  225.  V.  3ig. 
But  better  han  it  bin  to  lette  alone.       p.  226.  v.  337. 

This  may  fometimes  have  been  the  fault  of 
the  tranfcriber,  v/ho  has  fubftituted  a  plural 
for  a  lingular.  Or  it  may  have  taken  its  rife 
from  a  provincial  way  of  fpeaking,  which 
the  author,  like  other  writers  in  their  feveral 
departments,  followed.  We  muft  not  uni- 
formly judge  from  the  language  of  the  ca- 
pital concerning  the  mode  of  fpeaking  in 
provinces  :  for  there  were  certainly  different 
dialcd'S.  In  many  of  the  infcances,  where 
l)afie  and  /jan  occur,  the  terms  may  be  altered 
to  /jat/j  or  /jaJ,  without  any  impeachment  of 
the  fenfe,  or  detriment  to  the  verfe.  And 
after  all,  there  is  authority  for  the  ufage  of 
this  word  in  the  fingular,  by  which  the 
reading  in  Rowley  may  be  countenanced. 
In  an  ancient  book,  called  the  Pylgrimage 
of  the  Soul,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  j; 
there  occurs  an  example  to  this  purpofc. 

He,  that  hanc  fufFcred  hard  and  grcvous  peyne. 

Fol.  13.  Stanza  4. 
I  hane  ben  with  the,  whan  thou  knewe  it  nought. 

Fol.  18, 
I  hane  the  fayd,  how  deth  the  hath  aflet.  p.  21.  1.  5. 

The  like  may  be  found  in  the  vifion  of  Pierce 
Plowman. 
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— —  Hane  this  in  hert. 
That  though  he  fufFered  all  this,  God  fufFered  for 
us  more.  p.  8i.  I.  24. 

/.  e,  obferve  and  take  notice. 

We  meet  with  the  term  introduced  after  the 
fame  manner  in  Occleve.  It  is  in  his  pro- 
logue, where  he  is  fpeaking  of  Chaucer. 

*  the  honour  of  Englifti  tongue  is  dede. 

Of  which  I  wont  was  han  counfel  and  rede. 

If  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  the  infb.inces  here' 
produced,  are  miftakes,  which  have  arifen 
either  from  the  imperfedions  of  the  manu- 
fcripts,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  perfon  who 
copied  them,  I  will  not  difpute  the  point ; 
though  I  think,  that  it  could  not  always 
have  been  the  cafe.  However,  let  us  make 
the  fame  allowance  for  the  poems  in  quef- 
tion,  which  have  certainly  in  fome  degree 
fufFered  both  from  the  manufcripts  being 
defedive,  and  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
perfon,  who  copied  them.  But  as  I  faid  be- 
fore, there  is  certainly  authority  for  the  ufige 
of  thefe  terms,  as  we  find  iihem  introduced 
in  Rowley.  In  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  as 
well  as  in  Robert  Brunne,  the  terms  han 
and  hane  occur  for  had  and  have  :  and 
Hearne  in  his  GlcfTarv  to  the  latter,  mentions 
their  being  elfewhere  to  be  found.  He  adds 
f  hat  hane  and  have  are  ufed  promifcuoujly , 

*  See  Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whar- 
ton, vol.  ii,  p.  43. 

•     I  muft 
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I  muft  confefs,  that  I  had  feme  doubts 
about  the  propriety  of  another  word — thiffcn: 
and  a  perfon  of  uncommon  learning  and  ex- 
perience has  entertained  the  fame. 

Lette  thyfleii  menne— —  Eclog.  ad.  p.  ii. 

But  I  found  it  to  be  the  fime  as  the  word 
thefney  which  occurs  in  Robert  of  Gloucefter  : 
the  fime  alfo  as  the  term  }?i]yne,  J?ijjuni,  and 
\)V(jox\  of  the  Saxons.  /Eprep  \>\yy\\my  poft 
haec.  iEprep  jpiijon,  after  thefe  things. 
Bede,  p.  504.  and  Gtn.  ch.  xlv.  15.  See  Lye 
and  Manning.  Jjipne  lapp — this  bread.  {?ipne 
ptan,  this  ftone.  Op  J?yppon  hlape.  of  this 
bread.    Saxon  verfion  of  the  Gofpels. 

Without  doubt  all  ftrange  terms,  and  un- 
couth expreflions  mufi:  necelTarily  create  fcru- 
ples  and  fufpicions,  however  we  may  be  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  the  poems.  But  when 
upon  inquiry  we  find  either  examples  or  anar 
logy  for  fuch  phrafes  and  words,  they  then 
operate  in  a  contrary  manner;  and  confirm 
us  in  our  original  opinion. 

There  is  a  palfage  in  the  firft  battle  of 
Haftings,  of  which  I  have  before  taken  no- 
tice. In  this  the  poet  fpeaks  of  the  fea  hav- 
ing any  fruBuous  entefidement,  p.  210.  v.  6. 
I  fcarcely  know  an  exprefiion,  vvhich  at  firil 
fight  is  more  likely  to  be  fufpeded.  Yet 
there  is  authority  in  a  Mfi*.  poem  of  Occleve  j 
to  which  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  Chatter- 
ton 
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ton  had  never  accefs.  It  is  the  fame,  to  which 
I  referred  before  :  in  which  he  pays  a  noble 
compliment  to  the  memory  of  Chaucer, 

*  But  weleawaye,  fo  is  myne  hearte  wa, 
That  the  honour  of  Englifh  tonge  is  dede  i 
Of  which  I  wont  was  han  counfel  and  rede. 
O  Mayfter  dere,  and  fadir  reverent, 
Mirrour  oi  fruSiuous  entendement, 
O  univerfal  fadir  in  fcience. 

Occleve  was  of  the  fame  age  as  Rowley ;  and 
not  many  years  before  him.  The  former  of 
the  words  occurs  compounded  in  Gawin 
Douglas. 

f  Zour  fruite  is  bet  unfru£luous  fantafye. 

Knowlachyng  is  a  word  of  the  ft,me  nature ; 
equally  liable  to  raife  fcruples. 

And  knowlachyng  he  foon  mufl:  quyt  this  lyfe. 

p.  223.  V.  283. 

Yet  there  is  as  good  authority  for  this  word, 
as  there  was  for  that  above.  In  the  ftorie  of 
William  and  the  Werwolf,  mention  is  made 
of  two  perfons,  whofe  confciences  flruck 
them : 

X  And  faire  before  William  thei  felle  on  knees  both,. 
And  knowlacheden  al  the  cas,  howe  thei  caft  hadde. 

*  See  Mr.  Wharton's  Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii. 
P-43- 

t  Prologue,  p.  93.  1.  25, 

t  MfT.  King's  Col.  Fol.  72. 

In 
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in  Lydgate  it  occurs  more  precifely  in  the 
fenfe  above. 

*  When  King  Arthur  had  knowlechynge 
Of  his  foul  treafon. 

We  read  alfo  in  Wiclif 's  verfion — The  fruyt 
of  lippis  knowlechynge  to  his  name.  He- 
brews, c.  xiii. 


MINSTER. 

An  objedlion  has  been  brought  againft 
thefe  poems,  becaufe  a  church  in  Briftol,- 
fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  Auguftine  Monaf- 
tery,  is  ftiled  a  Minfter. 

Or  fierye  round  the  Mynfter  glare. 

Song  to  /Ella,  p.  25. 

It  is  thought,  that  this  term  is  only  applic;!- 
ble  to  -f-  cathedrals  :  of  which  number  this 
church  of  Briftol  was  not  in  the  time  of 
Rowley.  But  I  fliould  think,  that  this  ob- 
jeftion  is  not  well  founded,  on  account  of 
feveral  places  terminating  in  Minfter,  which 
were  not  fo  diftinguifhed  from  being  ho- 
noured  with   a   cathedral  :    but   from    the 

*  Fol.  16.  1.  8. 

f  M'lnjler  is  a  word  almojl  appropriated  to  Cathedrals, 
See  the  Hift.  of  Englifli  Poetry  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wharton,  vol.  ii,  p.  156.  notes. 

church 
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'Ghurch  of  a  monaflery,  for  which  they  were 
noted.  Such  are  Axminfter,  Warminfter, 
Leominfter,  Stourminfter ;  and  Minfter,  lim- 
ply fo  called,  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet.  The 
term  originally  was  ufed  for  a  monadery  : 
and  when  it  w^as  applied  to  a  church,  it  de- 
noted the  church  of  fuch  a  monaftery.  The 
church  of  Ely,  I  make  no  doubt,  was  called 
the  Minfter  Church  long  before  it  was  a 
Cathedral  :  and  when  there  remained  no- 
thing of  the  monaftery  but  the  church,  the 
church  retained  the  name  of  Minfter.  Ac- 
cording to  feme  writers,  every  parochial 
church  was  fo  called.  In  the  laws  of  King 
Edgar,  no  pried  is  to  interfere  with  another 
prieft  in  that  other  prieft's  church,  or  parifh  ; 
nor  in  any  wife  lelTen  his  authority. — Ne  xv 
bo  sni  Jpajra  {^mja  )?e  him  ro  ^ebjiije,  ne  on 
hij-  Mynprep,  ne  on  hiy  fcpipq-cipe.  N°  9. 
This  is  interpreted,  t/jaf  he  fiall  ?iot  abridge 
him  in  his  church  or  his  pariJJj.  It  is  faid  of 
William  Rufus,  that  for  the  good  of  his  fa- 
ther's foul  he  made  prefents  to  every  church 
in  England:  ro  aslcen  mynj^rjie  :  unicuique 
Eccleiiae.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  192.  King  Ste- 
phen was  buried  in  the  church  of  Feverfham 
in  Kent  j  which  is  ftiled  a  Minfter.  It  is 
mentioned  of  King  Canute,  that  he  built 
a  church  at  Afiendune  for  the  fouls  of  thofe, 
who  had  been  flain  in  the  battle  near  that 

place  : 
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place  :  which  church  he  entrufted  to  a  prieft 
named  Stigand.      This   is  filled  a  Minfler, 
and  fpecified  farther,  an  mynpreji  op  prane 
"1  hme  :  a  minjier  of  Jione  and  Ihne.   Ghron. 
Sax.    p.    150.     The   tranflator    of   FroifTart 
fpeaks  of  a  Minfter  at  Paris,  which  feems  to 
have  been  a  common  parifh  church.    He  had 
been  mentioning   fome  pageantry  exhibited 
in  that  city,  in  honour  of  the  royal  family, 
and  fays, — TJjanafter  under  the  Mynfter  of  tl^e 
^rinyte  in  the  jirete  there  ii:as  a  ft  age  y  vol.  ii. 
fol.   173.     I  think  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  this  term  was  not  appropriated  folely  to 
cathedrals,  nor  even  to  monafteries.  We  may 
add  to  the  foregoing  proofs,  what  we  find  in 
the  works  of  the  befl  Etymologifls.  Mynprep, 
monallerium,    caenobium  :  —  item   Ecclefia. 
Mynprep-clupa,Ecclefias  claufura.  Mynprpe- 
claenpunj, —  Ecclefia  reconciliatio.    Lye  and 
Manning's    Sax.    Di6t.       Myniler,     Church, 
Monaftery.    GlolT.    to    Rob.    of    Gloucefter. 
Sed  et  univerfim  Ecclefise  omnes  monafteria 
did:2e.  Du  Cange,  vol.  iv.  p.  896.    Spelman 
fays  the  fame.     Monafterium  pro  Ecclefia. 
I  have  mentioned,  that  fimilar  objedibns  have 
been  made  on  account  of  Briftol  being  in 
the  poem  filled  a  City,  before  it  had  a  cathe- 
dral, and  became  a  Bifliop's  See.     But  thefe 
objections,  as  I  have  attempted  to  fliew,  are 
jtljke  ill-founded,  as  may  be  farther  proved 
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from  the  hiftory  of  Gloucefter.  This  place 
is  mentioned  as  a  city  long  before  it  was  made 
a  feat  of  epifcopncy  :  and  this  may  be  fhewn 
from  Doom  (day  Book.  Tempore  Regis 
Eduuardi  reddebit  Chitas  de  Glovvceftre 
XXXVI  libras  numcratas,  et  xii  fextaria  mellis 
ad  menfuram  ejufdeai  Burgi,  &c. 

Modo  reddit  ipfa  Civitas  Regi   lx  libras 
de  XX  in  ora,  &c.  p.  163. 


The  ACCOUNTS  of  V/.  CANYNGE's 
FEAST. 

The  word  account  has  been  thought  liable 
to  exception,  as  not  having  been  ufed  in  that 
fenfe  fo  early.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  related 
merely  to  numbers  and  calcuktion :  and  it 
is  therefore  concluded,  that  the  poeiris  cc.ild 
not  be  fo  ancient,  as  his  been  imagined.  But  • 
I  fufped:  that  this  inference  is  not  jufb  ;  nor 
the  poiition  true  :  for  ancient  poems  have 
not  always  titles  :  and  when  they  have,  they 
are  liable  to  be  altered.  Hence  the  poem 
may  be  ancient,  though  the  fuperfcription 
fhould  appear  to  have  been  by  a  later  hand. 
And  after  all,  I  have  before  qjvjted  a  verfe 
from  G.  Douglas,  where  the  word  is  found 
in  a  different  acceptation ;  and  has  no  rela- 
tion to  numbers. 
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*  Thy  fervent  wordls  coinpt  I  not  ane  flro. 
;'.  e.  efteem  not. 

If  to  compt,  or  count,  be  to  ejicem^  then  an 
account  muft  be  an  efiimate. 

It  is  true,  Gawin  Douglas  did  not  make  his 
verfion  of  the  iEneis  till  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, about  the  year  1513  :  but  his  language 
muft  be  efleemed  fomewhat  older ,  for  he  was 
born  1 47 1.  So  that  he  commenced  nearly, 
where  Rowley  ended. 


EWBRYCE,    or   EWBRICE. 

Another  word,  which  may  have  given  rife 
to  fcruples,  is  Ewbrice.  The  Lady  Birtha 
fays  to  the  Danes  in  the  Tragedy  of  iElla, 

Mie  thanks  I  ever  onne  you  wylle  beflowc, 
From  Ewbryce  you  mee  pyghte,  the  worfte  of  mortal 
woe.  p.  157.  V.  1085. 

The  term  is  explained  in  the  note  adultery  : 
but  more  truly  in  this  place  lignifies  violence, 
rape,  and  difhonour.  The  requefl  made  by 
the  lady  is  not  to  be  kept  from  committing 
adultery,  but  to  be  faved  from  outrage  and 
raviihment.  It  is  however  certain,  that  it 
has  alfo  the  former  fenfe  :  and  it  may  poffibly 
feem  very  ftrange,  that  fuch  a  word  fliould 

♦  P.  445.  1-  36. 
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be  found  In  thefe  poems.  But  nothing  was 
more  common  than  for  Saxon  writers  to  af^ 
fededly  introduce  Greek  words  :  and  the 
cuftom  continued  to  the  time,  when  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  this  play  was  compofed.  For  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  the  original  was  the  work 
of  Turgott  :  though  it  has  fince  been  re- 
vifed,  and  put  into  a  new  drefs  by  Rowley  : 
and  that,  which  may  appear  matter  of  fuf- 
picion,  will  be  found  a  proof  of  its  authen- 
ticity. William  of  Malmfbury  tries  to  ex- 
cufe  the  learned  *  Aldhelm  ;  whb  had  dif- 
gufted  many  perfons  by  his  unnecefTary  in- 
troduction of  foreign  terms  in  his  writings* 
He  is  fpeaking  of  his  treatifes  de  Virginitate 
— -^  quibus  meojudicio  nihil  dulcius  ;  nihil 
fplendidius  :  quamvis,  ut  eft  noftri  fsculi 
deiidia,  quibufdam  naufeam  pariant;  non  at- 
tendentibus,  quia  juxta  mores  gentium  vari- 
entur  modi  didaminum.  The  learned  au- 
thor of  the  Anglia  Sacra  fpeaks  of  this  affec- 
tation as  prevailing  greatly  in  the  times  be- 
fore the  conqueft  :  and  fays,  that  Aldhelm 
was  more  moderate  than  others*      J  Id  in 

*  He  was  Abbot  of  Malmfbury  ;  and  eftecmed  in  his 
time  a  perfon  of  great  learning,  arid  of  equal  piety.  He 
was  at  laft  Bifhop  of  Shirburn. 

+  Will,  of  Malmfbury,  de  Geflis  Regum  Ang^  I.  iie 

I  Wharton's  Ang.  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 
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omnibus  antiquis  chartis  efl:  animadverten- 
dum,  quantum  in  quibufdam  verbis  abftrufis, 
ex  grxco  petitis,  deledentur.  Moderatius 
tamen  fe  agit  Aldhelmus.  This  turn  of  mind 
may  be  in  fome  degree  perceived  even  in  the 
grants  of  princes,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples.  We  have  one  inftance  in  a  Latin 
writ  of  King  Edgar;  wherein  he  does  not 
flile  himfelf  Rex ;  but  —  *  Ego  Edgar  Ba- 
fileus  Anglorum.  The  like  may  be  feen  in 
the  grants  of  other  Saxon  Kmgs.  Some 
traces  of  this  tafte  may  be  found  long  after- 
wards. Accordingly  Gower  fays  of  an  ima- 
ginary perfonage. 

She  pafleth,  as  it  were  zjkie. 
All  clean  out  of  the  Ladies  fight : 
/.  e.  like  a  fliadow  :  from  the  Greek  f  (Tkia. 

The  term  Ewbryce  from  being  thus  fre- 
quently introduced,  became  in  a  manner  a 
Saxon  word  :  and  we  accordingly  find  in  the 
Dictionaries  of  that  language  Gpbjiyce,  adid- 
teriwn,  Alfo  in  Kerfey,  Ewbrice,  fpotife- 
breach,  adultery.  But  how  came  Chatterton 
by  fuch  obfolete  and  uncommon  words  ?  It 
may  be  faid  from  thefe  very  Didionaries.  But 

*  Hemingi  Chartae  Ecclef.  Wigorn.  by  Hearne,  p.  521. 
+  See  Flift.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wharton, 
vol.  ii.  p.  29. 
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can  it  be  imagined,  that  by  poaching  and 
purloining  in  this  abjed:  manner,  he  com- 
pofed  thefe  excellent  poems  ?  We  may  as 
well  fuppofe,  that  a  pedlar  built  York  cathe- 
dral by  ftealing  a  tile,  or  a  flone,  in  every 
parifh  that  he  pafled  through. 
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A      COMPARISON 

'     O     F 

ROWLEY'S  POEMS  with  Compofitlons 
of  other  Writers. 

THUS  have  I  endeavoured  from  the 
miftakes  of  the  perfon,  through  whofe 
hands  we  have  received  thefe  poems,  to  fhew, 
that  he  could  not  have  been  the  author  :  and 
likewife  from  the  internal  evidence  to  prove, 
that  they  are  of  the  antiquity  fuppofed. 
Others  have  proceeded  upon  the  fame  evi- 
dence, but  in  a  different  manner,  in  order  to 
afcertain  the  dired:  contrary.  They  have 
taken  notice  of  many  words,  which  they 
think  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found  :  and  of 
others,  which,  though  they  may  be  found, 
yet  occur  in  a  different  acceptation.  They 
likewife  obje(ft  to  the  rythm  of  Rowley,  and 
to  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  which  they 
think  too  good  and  accurate  for  fo  early  a 
date.  I  muff  confefs,  that  I  have  had  my 
fcruples  upon  this  head :  and  my  fufpicions 
E  e  4  were 
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were  increafed  by  the  authority  of  thofe  per- 
fons,  among  whom   thefe  doubts  prevailed. 
For    they    were   gentlemen    of   uncommon 
le'arning,  to  whofe  opinion  I  could  not  help 
paying  a  very  great  regard.      But  when  upon 
a  proper  inquiry  I  perceived,  that  many  of 
thefe  terms,  which  feemed  to  be  fingle  and 
unfupported,  were   elfewhere   to   be  found ; 
that  their  purport  could  be  fairly  afcertained, 
and  the  fuppofed  anomalies  accounted  for;   I 
was   obliged   to   fupprefs    my   fcruples,   and 
withdraw  my  former  objections.     And  as  to 
the   arguments   founded  on   the  rythm  and 
harmony  of  the  verfes,  they  appeared  to  me 
to  be  very  precarious,  and  by  no  means  to 
deferve    the   attention,   which   people    were 
pleafed  to  pay  to  them.     In  every  age  there 
will  be  a  difference  among  writers ;  and  what- 
ever number  of  poets  there  may  be  found,  it 
is  a  great  chance,  but  there  will  be  fome  one 
perfon   more  eminent  than   the  reft.      And 
though  from  the  texture  of  a  poem,  and  the 
mode  of  compofition,    and  more  efpecially 
from  the  language,  a  notion  concerning  its 
age  may  be  forihed ;  yet  nothing  certain  can 
be  determined  :  and  we  are  liable  to  be  greatly 
deceived.    And  this  will  particularly  happen, 
when  we  apply  to  words,  and  fentences :  and 
even  when  we  form  our  opinion  from  de- 
tached portions  of  a  poem.     Alfo  when  we 
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compare  any  compofition  with  another  of 
the  fame  or  a  prior  age,  we  are  ftill  likely  to 
be  miilaken  :  for  the  difference  fubfifting  is 
not  always  a  difference  refulting  from  time, 
but  often  from  fituation,  tafte,  and  judg- 
ment. 

Many  have  maintained,  that  if  thefe  poems 
were  of  the  date  fupnofed,  and  if  poetry  had 
been  fo  much  improved,  it  would  never 
have  fallen  off  afterwards  :,  as  there  would 
have  been  a  flandard  for  future  compofition. 
The  lines  in  Rov/ley  for  the  moft  part  ter- 
minate with  the  true  accent  :  and  feldom 
clofe  with  words  of  three  or  four  fyllables,  as 
is  obfervable  in  other  poets  of  that  century. 
This  excellence,  i2.y  they,  being  once  efla- 
blifhed,  would  have  been  copied  by  fubfe- 
quent  writers.  But  herein,  I  think,  there 
is  much  uncertainty  :  and  whoever  proceeds 
upon  thcle  principles,  may  form  a  very  wrong 
judgment :  for  this  rale  of  determination  is 
certainly  very  precarious.  To  evidence,  what 
is.  here  mentioned,  1  will  lay  fome  particular 
examples  of  poetry  before  the  reader. 

There  be  two  ftout  fons  of  i^acus. 

Fierce  Peleus,  and  the  hardie  Telamon  : 
Both  feeming  now  tuU  glad,  and  joyeous. 

Through  the  Syre's  dn-adfull  jurifdidlion  ; 
Being  the  judge  ot  all  th^  horrid  houfe  : 

And  both  of  them  by  Irrange  occafion, 
Renown'd  in  choyfe  of  happie  marriage, 

Through  Venus'  grace  and  virtue's  carriage. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  verfes  are  manifeftly  very  rough,  and 
void  of  good  rytbm  :  at  the  fame  time  they 
certainly  lermmate  in  an  unpleafing  man- 
ner. Let  us  now  fubjoin  fome  of  a  different 
caft. 

O  flocks,  O  fauns,  and  O  ye  plefaunt  ftreams 
Of  Tempe,  where  the  country  nymphs  are  rife. 

Through  whofe  not  coftly  care  each  lliepheard  fings 
As  merrie  notes  upon  the  ruiacke  fiie 

As  chat  Afcraean  bard,  whofe  fame  now  rings 
Through  the  wide  world 

Let  US  add  to  thefe  a  few  more  of  the  fame 
turn  and  cadence. 

Ah,  weladay,  there  is  no  end  of  payne. 
Nor  change  of  labour  niay  intreated  be : 

Yet  I  beyond  all  thefe  am  v.    ried  far. 
Where  other  pow'rs  far  diffrrent  I  fee. 

And  njuft  pafs  over  to  the  Flyfian  plain,  &c. 

At  what  intervals  were  thefe  different  famples 
firfl  produced  ;  and  who  were  the  writers, 
that  compofed  them  ?  By  thofe,  who  were 
not  before  acquainted  with  them,  it  miy  be 
fuppofed,  that  there  was  a  century  and  an 
half  between  them.  No  :  thev  were  of  the 
fame  age,  and  from  the  fame  poet :  and 
make  a  part  of  the  fame  *  poem.  I  mention 
this  to  fliew,  that,  though  there  may  be  ex- 
amples given,  and  a  kind  of  ftandard  form- 
ed ;   yet  the  whole  will   be  fometimes  but 

*  Virgil's  Gnat,  by  Spencer. 
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partially,  at  other  times  not  at  all,  obferved. 
For  if  we  find  this  difference  in  one  and  the 
fame  perfon,  we  muft  expert  to  meet  with  it 
among  different  people,  and  at  different 
times. 

It  is  not  therefore  an  infallible  way  of  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  concerning  one  com- 
pofition  by  another  :  nor  muft  we  uniformly 
fuppofe,  becaufe  a  writer  may  be  in  fome  de- 
gree fmooth  and  eafy,  that  he  muil  neceffa- 
rily  be  of  modern  date.  There  are  many 
paffages  in  Spencer,  which  have  a  very  obfo- 
lete  appearance,  far  beyond  the  age  of  the 
poet.  Both  the  terms,  and  the  phrafes,  of 
which  he  often  makes  ufe,  alio  the  manner 
of  arrangement,  and  the  turn  of  his  verlifi- 
cation,  afford  evidence  of  this.  Yet  all  his 
poetry  has  not  this  antique  caft  ;  nor  has  the 
poetry  of  the  times :  and  there  are  to  be  found 
yerfes  fomewhat  prior,  which  one  would  ima- 
gine were  the  produce  of  a  much  later  aera. 
To  this  purpofe  I  will  beg  leave  to  introduce 
a  curious  example  :  but  I  will  firil  begin 
with  fome  verfes  from  Spencer. 

The  foveraine  of  the  feas  he  blames  in  vain 
That  once  feabeat  will  to  fea  again. 
So  loytring  live  you  little  heard-groomes. 
Keeping  your  beafts  in  the  budded  broomes. 
And  w^hen  the  {fining  funne  laugheth  once. 
You  deemen  the  fpring  is  come  attonce  : 
Tho  ginne  you  fond  flies  the  cold  to  fcorn. 
And  ciowen  in  pipes  made  of  greene  corne, 
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You  thlnken  to  be  lordes  of  the  yeere, 
And  efte  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  feare. 
Comes  the  breme  winter  with  chamfred  browes. 
Full  of  wrincles  and  froftie  furrowes. 

Spencer's  Shep.  Calend.  Paftoral  4, 

Let  me  now  fubjoin  fome  verfes  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  another  writer. 

The  Almightie  mind,  that  reigneth  Three  in  one, 
pifp^'frng  all  things  from  his  liable  throne. 
Beheld  the  earth,  and  man  among  the  reft. 
Moved  by  the  crie  of  fuch  as  were  opprefs'd. 
But  wnen  he  had  the  continent  through  viewd 
With  mawmetrie  and  idol  blood  cmbrew'd, 
V/here  through  his  law  and  gofpel  were  defiled. 
His  love,  his  awe,  his  worfhip,  quite  exil'd  : 
He  turn'd  his  face  from  that  fo  foul  a  fight. 
And  toward  the  ifles  he  caft  his  look  aright : 
In  hope,  that  where  religion  did  abound. 
He  fhould  fome  lovelier  fight  have  quickly  found. 
But  when  he  faw  all  fins,  moft  vile  and  naught, 
Moll  rifely  fwarm  where  moft  his  word  was  taught. 
In  England  chief,  where  he  of  fpecial  grace 
Had  chofe  to  be  his  church  and  gofpel  place  ; 
And  had  for  that  caufe  pour'd  on  it  fuch  ftore 
Of  wealthy  gifts,  as  none  could  wifh  for  more, 
Join'd  witli  a  king  of  fuch  a  godly  mind, 
As  never  ecrs  he  ever  had  aftign'd. 
All  woe  and  wrath  he  turn'd  away  his  face,  &c. 

Thefe  verfes  might  pafs  for  a  compofition 
of  the  prefent  times,  did  we  not  know  prc- 
cifcly,  when  they  were  compofed  and  printed. 
They  are  fome  years  prior  to  the  verfes  of 
Spencer,  with  which  they  are  contrafled, 
having  been  publilhed  by  the  learned  author 

near 
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near  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  They 
are  therefore  more  ancient  than  any  thing 
pubiifhed  by  the  celebrated  poet  of  that  age  : 
yet  from  their  fmoothnefs,  rythm,  and  lan- 
guage, one  might  be  led  to  inagine,  that 
they  were  at  lead  a  century  poflerior.  They 
might  indeed  be  fair'y  taken  for  a  work  of 
the  prefent  *  age. 

To  thefe  let  me  fubjoin  an  extraft  from 
fome  excellent  verfes  coripofed  by  Sir  Henry 
Lea,  Mdxler  of  the  Armoury  to  Queen  Eli- 
zabeih,  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  copy  from 
forne  of  thofe  curious  fragments  of  antiquity 
preferved  by  the  honourable  Mr.  Walpole. 
Sir  Henry  had  promifed  to  appear  in  arms, 
and  perform  his  duty  every  year  in  honour 
of  her  Majefty;  unlefs  ficknefs  or  age  fliould 
prevent  him.  Accordingly  in  the  33d  year 
of  her  rei  n  he  made  his  appearance ;  but 
finding  himfelf  too  much  impaired  by  time 
for  fuch  rough  encounters,  he  paid  his  duty 
in  another  manner :  and  among  other  things 
he  compofed  fome  verfes,  of  which  the  fol^ 
lowing  ilanzas  were  a  chief  part. 

My  helmet  now  fhall  make  an  hive  for  bees  ; 

And  lovers  fongs  fhall  turne  to  holy  pfalms  : 
A  man  at  armes  muft  now  fit  on  his  knees. 

And  feed  on  prayers,  that  are  old  ages  almes. 

*  They  are  extraiEls  from  a  poem  compofed  by  Sir 
John  Cheeke,  upon  the  death  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  5 
and  printed  1553. 
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And  fo  from  court  to  cottage  I  depart  t 
My  faint  is  fure  of  my  unfpotted  hart. 

And  when  I  fadly  fit  in  homely  cell, 

I'le  t  ach  my  fwaines  this  carrol  for  a  fong ; 

Blefl:  be  the  hearts,  that  thinke  my  fovereigne  well ; 
Curs'd  be  the  foules,  that  thinke  to  do  her  wrong. 

GoddeiTe,  vouchfafe  this  aged  man  his  right ; 

To  be  your  beadfman  now,  that  was  your  knight. 

If  excellence  betokens  newnefs,  thefc  verfes 
fhould  have  been  of  far  later  date,  than  is 
prefumed.  But  we  know  for  certain,  that 
they  were  compofed,  and  fet  to  mufic,  as  early 
as  the  year  1591  :  and  were  part  of  an  ad- 
drefs  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Sir  Henry 
Lea  made  his  annual  appearance  in  compleat 
armour  before  *"  her.  He  was  contempo- 
rary with  Spencer  3  on  which  account  I  bring 
thefe  verfes  as  a  contrail:  to  thofe  of  that  po- 
et, which  I  quoted  above. 

I  cannot  forbear  introducing  fome  further 
pafTages  from  poems  -,  and  this  in  order  to 
fhew,  that  we  may  find  compofitions  flill 
more  ancient ;  which  ai«e  tolerably  harmo- 
nious; and  alfo  very  intelligible  :  while  others 
of  far  later  date  have  a  more  antique  appear- 
ance, and  are  difficult  to  be  underllood. 
The  firfl:  inftance  (hall  be  from  the  well 
known  Scotifh  poem  upon  Sir  William  Wal- 

*  See  Mifcellaneous  Antiquities,  or,  a  Collection  of 
Curious  Papers,  &c.  N**  r.  p.  45.  printed  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  1772. 

lace. 
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lace.  It  is  compofed  in  the  provincial  dia- 
led: ',  but  attended  with  very  little  obfcurity. 
The  hero  is  introduced  as  retiring  into  a 
v^ood,  and  there  blaming  himfelf  for  hav- 
ing by  fome  mifcondudt  brought  his  compa- 
nions into  a  flate  of  diftrefs. 

Out  of  thair  fight  into  ane  foreft  fyde 
He  fet  him  doun  under  ane  aik  to  byde. 
His  bow  and  fword  he  leynit  to  ane  tre. 
In  anguifch  greit :  on  *  grouf  than  turnit  he. 
This  piteous  mane  was  for  his  men  fa  wrocht. 
That  of  him  felf  lytill  thing  than  he  rocht. 

0  wretche,  he  faid,  that  never  cout^  be  content. 
Of  t  ouir  greit  micht,  that  the  greit  God  the  lent. 
*  *  »  *  •  » 

Far  worthier,  than  I  of  birth  was  borne, 
Throwe  my  defyre  for  hunger  ar  forlorne ; 

1  afk  at  God,  tham  to  reftore  again : 

I  am  the  caus,  I  fuld  have  all  the  pane.  1. 12.  p.  170. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  introduce  fome  more  lines 
from  another  part  of  the  fame  poem. 

On  Wallace  fet  ane  bicker  bauld  and  kene, 
Ane  bow,  he  bair,  was  big  and  weill  befene ; 
And  arrowis  als  baith  lang  and  fchairp  with  aw, 
Na  man  thair  was,  that  Wallace  bow  micht  draw. 
Richt  ftark  he  was,  and  in  full  fouer  geir, 
Baldlie  he  fchot  amang  thay  men  of  weir. 
Ane  angill  heid  unto  the  huikis  he  drew  ; 
X  Syne  at  ane  fchot  the  foremoft  fone  he  flew. 

L.  4.  p.  29. 

Thefe  verfes  were  the  compofition  of  a  per- 
fon  filled  Blind  Harry,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 

*  On  his  face,  \  Your.  :j:  Then. 

ward 
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ward  the  Fourth  of  England,  and  James  3d 
of  Scotland.  1  will  now  fubjoin  a  fample 
of  kter  date  from  a  celebrated  author  of  the 
fame  country.  He  is  fpeaking  of  the  evil  in 
the  v/orld  ;  and  the  variety  of  wretchednefs, 
which  every  where  appe-.rs. 

The  railzeare  rekkinis  na  wourdls,  bot  ratlls  furth 

ranys. 
Ful  rude  and  ryot  refouns  bayth  roundalis  and  ryme. 
Swengeouris  and  Ikuryvagis  fvvanicys  and  fvanys, 
Gcvis  na  cure  to  cun  crutt,  nor  comptis  for  na  cryme, 
Wyth  beirdis  as  beggaris,  thocht  byg  be  thare  banys. 
Na  labour  lift  thay  luke  tyl,  thare  liiffis  are  bierd  lyme : 
Get  ane  bifmare  ane  barne,  than  al  hyr  blys  gane  is, 
Sche  wyl  not  wyrk  thocht  fchc  want,  bot  waiftis  hir 

tyme. 
In  thigging,  as  it  thryft  war,  and  uthir  vane  thewis. 
Prologue  of  Gawin  Douglas  to  the  8th 
Book  of  ^ncis. 

Who  would  imagine  that  thefe  verfes  were 
many  years  poflerior  to  thofe,  v/hich  were 
quoted  above  ?  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  for- 
mer have  probably  fuffered  fonie  alteration. 
It  may  be  fo  :  but  we  have  no  intimation  of 
any  fuch  change  :  and  if  there  Las  been  -, 
Rowley  may  have  been  altered  in  the  fame 
manner  :  fo  that  we  muft  make  the  fame  al- 
lowance to  one,  as  we  do  to  the  other.  As 
to  the  poem  of  Blitid  Harry,  the  copy  from 
which  I  quote,  has  been  printed  an  hundred 
and  eighty  years  :  which  gives  a  tolerable 
antiquity   to   the  language.     But  the  poem 

itfelf 
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itfelf  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
or  thirty  years  more  *  ancient.  We  know 
for  certain  that  it  was  far  prior  to  the  verfes, 
with  which  it  is  above  compared. 

I  have  other  examples  to  produce,  which 
are  (till  more  to  the  purpofe.  In  thefe  there 
will  neceflarily  be  found  fome  tindure  of  the 
times  :  yet  the  lines  are  very  clear  and  intel- 
ligible. They  have  nothing  in  their  xom- 
Doiition,  which  is  Riff  and  unnatural  :  but 
the  true  order  of  the  words  is  properly  pre- 
ferved  -,  and  the  whole  is  attended  with  a 
rythm  and  harmony,  far  beyond  what  might 
be  expe<5ted.  I  fhall  more  readily  make  {(^mc 
extradis  from  the  poems,  to  which  1  allude, 
as  they  are  of  the  age  of  Rowley  :  and  they 
are  likewife  written  in  the  kind  of  ftanza, 
which  is  often  made  ufe  of  by  him. 

The  words  of  Grace  to  the  fick  foul  by 
way  of  warning. 

The  byrd,  that  fyngeth  on  the  braunche  Co  hye. 

And  flicwcth  hymfelf  a  lufty  jolyvet. 
Unto  the  dcth  is  fmyten  fodenly, 

Er  he  be  ware,  or  taken  with  a  net. 
I  hane  the  fay'd,  how  deth  the  hath  affet. 

And  wel  nigh  undermined  is  thy  wal  : 
But  thou  beware  :  ful  grevous  is'thy  fall. 

*  Some  have  referred  it  to  the  year  J361  3  but  this 
cannot  be  true. 

Ff  Two 
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Two  flanzas  upon  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  is  compared  to  a  branch.  The 
words  fuppofed  to  be  fung  by  Angels. 

A  blefled  floure  out  of  this  fpray  fhall  fprynge. 
The  fruyte  flialle  be  ful  ryche  and  precious  j 
A  caufe  have  we  to  joyen  and  to  fynge. 
In  honoure  of  that  Mayden  gracious. 
That  create  comfort  fhalle  caufen  unto  us. 
For  now  fliall  faft  oure  company  encrees. 
And  God  with  man  fhalle  make  a  fynal  pees. 


Of  the    WELL    of   L  I  F  E. 

Oute  of  this  wel  fo  noble  lycour  ran, 
So  fayre,  fo  freflie,  fo  luity  hony-fwete. 

That  fythe  the  firft  day  (that)  the  world  began,. 
With  fuch  a  wclle  myght  never  no  man  mete. 
All  hevynes  and  malice  ie  foryete. 

As  toward  man  excufed  clenc  is  he.    (2.  e.  Chriil.} 

Honoured  be  the  blefled  Trynyte. 


A  ftanza  in  the  Song  of  Grace,  who  is  fpcak- 
ing  to  the  Pilgrim. 


Now  chefe  thy  port,  of  which  thou  wilt  arrive. 

But  two  thcr  ben  ;  of  folacc,  and  dyftrcflc. 
At  one  thou  myght  thy  felvcn  kepe  alyve  ^ 
And  ever  abyde  in  joye  and  lultynefTe. 
That  other  port  is  care  and  wretchednefTc. 
Here  comcth  deth  ;  and  if  that  he  the  fmyte. 
There  n\  s  no  lecht,  that  can  thy  lyf  pcfpyte. 

Grace 
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Gnice  fpeaks  again,  and  fays — 

How  oft  (en)  time  have  I  the  toW,  and  taught 

The  worthyncfTe  of  vertu  and  the  mede  ? 
How  oft  have  I  the  from  the  clutches  caught 
Of  Sathanas  ?  yet  takeft  thou  no  hede. 
But  now  beware  ;  and  not  withouten  node* 
For  fykcrly  the  bowe  is  bent  ful  fore 
To  fmyten  the  :  then  may  I  doo  no  more. 

Ic  is  objeded  to  Rowley,  that  many  of  his 
lines,  if  they  were  written  as  we  fpell  now, 
Avould  be  found  to  differ  very  little  from  the 
language  of  the  prefent  times.  How  many 
verfes  are  there  among  thofe,  which  I  have 
quoted  above,  that  would  have  the  fame  ap- 
pearance :  and  yet  we  are  certain  of  tlieir  an- 
tiquity ?  For  they  were  printed  near  three 
hundred  years  ago  :  and  the  perfon,  who  ei- 
ther compofed,  or  tranflated  them,  mufl:  have 
been  ftill  prior  :  fo  that  we  may  fairly  rate 
him  as  a  contemporary  with  Rowley.  They 
may  therefore  ferve  to  take  off  many  objec- 
tions made  to  the  compolitions  in  queflion  ; 
efpecially  when  it  is  urged,  that  they  fome- 
times  want  the  true  ffamp  of  antiquity. 

The  following  lines  are  as  liable  to  be  ex- 
cepted to  as  any  in  Rowley  3  if  a  modern 
caff  be  an  exception.  They  might  eafily  be 
put  into  a  new  drefs  :  though  I  think,  that 
they  fcarcely  ftand  in  need  of  it. 

Thou,  Lucifer,  that  lyeft  in  hell  ybounde  ; 
That  whylome  was  one  of  our  company  ; 
This  mayden  flialle  the  utterly  confound, 

F  f  2  Again 
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Again  in  another  place. — 

I  have  been  wyth  the,  when  thou  knew  it  not : 
How  oft(en)  have  I  warned  the  bifore  :  ' 

Somewhile  aperte  (and)  fomcwhile  prively  ? 

I  have  produced  thefe  extra<f^s,  together  with 
thofe  which  preceded,   to  fhew,  how  liable 
we  are  to  be  miflaken,  when  we  judge  too 
peremptorily  from  ftyle ;  and  determine  from 
thence  the  age  of  a  compofition.    The  verfes 
above  for  language,  and  rythm,  are  far  fu- 
perior  to  any  thing  in  Skelton  :  nor  do  they 
betray  a  greater  fliew  of  antiquity  than  many 
lines  in  Spencer,  who  was  a  century  poftc- 
rior.     There  is  therefore  nothing  faid  againft 
P.owley,  which  might  not  be  urged  againft 
thefe ;    did   we    not   know    their    antiquity. 
This  proves,  that  objc(5tions  of  this   nature 
are  not   well   founded  :   for  wc  arc  morally 
certain,  that  thefe  poems  are  genuine:  and 
we  can   form   fome   judgment  of  their 'age 
from  the  time  v/hen  they  were  printed.    The 
fame  antiquity  may  be  therefore  allowed  to 
Rowley.  The  examples,  which  I  have  quoted, 
are  extrads  from  lacred  hymns  interfperfed 
in   a  book  Ailed  T/jc  Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul, 
It  is   a  tranflation   from  a  French  trcatife  : 
and  was  printed  by  Caxton  at  Weftminfter, 
anno   14S3.     The  llanzas  quoted  are  to  be 
found,  fol.  31.    fol.   100.  fol.  103.  and   fol. 
19,  and  20.     They  are  written  in  the  fmie 

kind 
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kind  of  flanza,  as  the  Ellnoure  and  Juga  of 
Rowley  ;  and  the  excellente  Balade  of  Cha- 
ritie.  Some  poems  of  Rowley  are  compofed 
in  the  ocftave  flanza  :  others  confift  of  ten 
lines  ;  as  is  obfervable  for  the  mofl:  part  in 
i^lln,  and  the  Eclogues,  and  the  two  Battles 
of  Haftings.  This  laft  meafure  feems  to  be 
that,  which  was  called  Rythme  Royal  -,  and 
could  not  but  be  well  known  in  the  times  of 
which  we  have  been  treating  :  as  the  Italians 
extended  their  ftanzas  to  this  length,  and 
fometimes  much  beyond  it.  Kithme  royal  is 
a  verfe  of  ten  fyllubks  :  mid  ten  fiich  verfes 
make  ajlajf'e  *.    Gafcoigne. 


Other   OBJECTIONS    anfwered. 

It  is  farther  faid  of  thefe  poems,  that  as 
they  in  fome  places  feem  too  modern  ;  fo  at 
other  times  they  have  a  {hew  of  too  great 
antiquity.  For  they  often  abound  with 
terms  uncommon  and  obfolete ;  many  of 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
that,  or  the  preceding,  age.  The  reafon  of 
this  was  probably,  becaufe  the  author  was 
fond  of  ancient  lore  :  much  of  which  he 
feems    to   have  induftrioufly   adopted.       He 

*  See  Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whar- 
ton, vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

F  f  3  was 
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was  moreover  a  provincial  writer :  and  pro* 
vincial  terms  are  local  :  and  we  mull  not 
wonder,  if  they  are  not  tb  be  found  among 
thofe,  who  wrote  in  the  capital,  and  addref- 
fed  themfelves  to  the  court.  And  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  Rowley  ;  the  like  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  Robert  of  Gloucefler ;  as  well  as 
in  Robert  Langelande  of  Cleyberie.  The 
fame  difference  is  to  be  alfo  found  in  various 
manufcripts.  As  to  the  laft  mentioned  per- 
fon,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Ploughman's 
Crede,  and  Vifion,  he  is  as  much  upon  the 
extremes  as  Rowley.  For  he  is  not  only  in 
refpedt  to  didlion  as  ancient,  a  circumftance 
we  might  well  expecSt ;  but  oftentimes  as 
modern,  though  a  century  before  him.  But 
though  he  abounds  with  antique  terms,  yet 
his  diction  is  clear,  and  his  words  flow  for 
the  moft  part  in  their  natur.^l  order  ;  and  his 
arrangement  in  moil  indances  varies  very 
little  from  that,  which  is  in  ufe  at  this  day. 
His  lines  are  often  extended  to  fifteen  fylla- 
bles :  but  generally  are  fewer,  and  the  metre 
is  a  kind  of  imperf«ed;  anapa:flic  mcafure,  at- 
tended with  an  uniform  alliteration.  I  will 
give  a  famplc  of  fome  of  the  verfes,  where 
the  poet  reprefents  himfelf  as  taking  a  view 
ef  Nature,  which  he  calls  KmJ. 

And  flepyng  I  fe  all  thys,  and  fythcn  came  Kind 
And  nimc'd  me  by  my  name,  and  bad  mc  nimen  hcdc. 

And 
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And  through  the  wonders  of  this  world  wyt  to  take  : 
And  on  a  mountain  in  the  mydlc  erth  hight  as  mc 

thought 
I  was  fette  forth  by  enfamples  to  know9 
And  through  ech  creature,  and  kynd,  my  qreatour  to 

love. 
I  fe  the  funne  and  the  fea,  and  the  fonde  after, 
And  where  the  brydes  and  beaftes  by  her  makes  they 

*  yeden 

Wyld  wormes  in  woodes  and  wonderful  fowles. 

*  *  ♦  ■»  *  * 

Byrdes  I  beheld,  that  in  bufhes  made  neftes  j 

Had  never  wyghte  wytte  to  worke  the  lefte. 

I  had  wonder  at  whom  and  where  the  pie  learned 

To  lygge  the  ftickes,  in  which  fhelayeth  and  breadeth, 

Nys  v.'ryght,  as  I  wcne,  could  worch  her  neft  to  pay. 

And  yet  me  marvelled  more,  howe  many  other  birds 
Hydden  and  f  hylden  her  egges  full  derne 
In  rharyes  and  mores,  for  men  fhould  hem  not  find  : 
And  hydden  her  egges,  whan  they  therfro  went. 

For  fear  of  other  fowles,  and  for  wylde  beaftes. 

*  *  *  *  •  «  * 

And  fithen  I  loked  on  the  fea,  and  fo  forth  on  the 

ftarrcs 
Many  X  felkouthes  I  fee,  but  not  to  ||  fe  now. 
I  fee  floutes  in  the  frythe  and  her  fayre  colours. 
And  how  among  the  grene  grafle  growed  fo  many  huis, 
And  fome  four  and  fome  fwete ;  felkought  me  thought ; 
Of  her  kindes  ajid  of  her  coloures  to  carp  it  were  long. 
Ploughman's  Vifion,  fol.  58, 

In  another  place  the  happy  confequences  of 
a  good  confclence,  and  the  many  evils  which 
enfue  from  vice,  are  finely  defcribed. 

*  Go  with  their  mates  in  pairs.  f  Covered. 
X  Wonderful  things. 

jl  Not  to  fay,  or  mention  at  this  feafon, 

F  f  4  Antichrift 
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Antichrift  had  thus  Tone  hundreds  at  his  banner. 
And  Pride  it  bare  boldly  about,  where  he  *  yede, 
With  a  lord,  that  liveth  after  the  lilcinge  of  his  body. 
That  came  aguinft  confciencc,  that  keper  was  and 

gydour 
Over  kind  chriften  and  cardinall  vertues. 
1  counfel,  quoth  Confcience,  come  With  me  foles 
Into  uni4:yc  of  holy  church,  and  hold  we  us  there. 
And  cry  we  to  Kind,  that  he  come  and  defend  us  : 
And  cry  we  to  all  the  commune,  that  they  come  to 

unitye 
And  there  abyde  and  f  biker  againft  Belial's  children. 
Kind  confcience  J  the  heard,  and  came  out  of  the 

pianettes 
And  fent  forth  his  forriours,  fevers  and  fluxes, 
Coughes  and  cordiacles,  crampes  and  toth-aches 
Reumes  and  radgondes,  and  raynous  fcalles, 
Byles  and  botches,  and  burnynge  agues, 
Frenefes,  and  foul  evill,  foragers  of  Kinde, 
That  largely  a  legion  loften  their  lives  fone. 
There  was  harow  and  helpe,  here  commcth  Kinde, 
Wyth  death,  that  is  dreadful  to  undone  us  all. 
■**■***** 

Age,  the  hoore,  he  was  in  the  vawward. 

And  bare   the  banner  before  death  ;  by  right  he   it 

claimed. 
Kinde  came  after  with  manye  kcne  fores, 
As  pockes  and  peftilences,  and  much  puple  fhent, 
So  kind  through  corruptions  killed  full  many. 
Death  came  dryving  after  and  all  to  diift  paihed 
Kynges  and  Kayfcrs,  Knyghtes  and  Popes, 
Learned,  ne  §  lewed,  he  ne  let  no  man  ftande. 
That  he  hitte  even,  he  never  ftode  after. 
Many  a  lovely  lady,  and  the  lemmans  of  knightes, 
Swoneji  and  fweltercd  fur  forovv  of  deathes  dints. 

*  Went.         -f   Fight.         X  Then.         §  Laymen. 

Confcicnca 
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Confcience  of  his  curtefye  to  Kynd  then  befought 
To  ceafe  and  to  fuffer,  and  fe  whether  they  woulde 
Leave  pryde  privelye,  and  be  perfite  chriften  : 
And  pryde  ceafed  tho,  to  fe  the  people  amende. 
Fortune  gan  flatteren  then  tho  fcwe,  that  were  alive. 
And  hight  hem  long  life  :  and  lechery  flie  fent 
Amonge  all  maner  of  men,  wedded  and  unwedded. 
And  gathered  a  greate  hofte  all  againfl:  confcience. 
This  lecherye  leyed  on  with  a  laughing  chere. 
And  with  a  privye  fpeach  and  painted  wordes  ; 
And  armed  him  in  idlenefs  and  in  highe  bearynge. 
He  bare  a  bowe  in  his  hand  :  and  many  blouddy  ar- 

rowes 
Were  feathered  with  fair  beheft  and   many  a  falfc 

*  truth. 

Ploughman's  Vifion,  fol.  62. 

There  is  high  colouring  in  thefe  verfes, 
and  a  vein  of  good  poetry.  Milton  was  ac- 
quainted with  their  excellence  :  for  he  has 
borrowed  from  one  part  of  them  ;  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  principal 
poem.  We  may  obferve,  that  the  words  are 
for  the  moil:  part  placed  in  their  natural  or- 
der :  and  the  rythm  is  as  juft,  and  the  lines 
flow  as  fmoothly,  as  any  where  in  Rowley  : 
yet  this  compofition,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
was  a  century  prior. 

Many  however,  who  are  admirers  of  thefe 
poems,  ilill  iniift,  that  arts  take  up  time  to 
come  to  maturity  ;  and  that  poetry  muft  pro- 
ceed by  degrees  towards  excellence.    It  there- 

*  Truth  and  troth  fignified  a  promlfe. 

fore 
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fore  could  not  at  fo  early  a  period  have  ar- 
rived at  this  degree  of  perfedion.  But  this 
is  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  by  no  means 
v^^ell  founded.  There  was  time  fufficient  for 
a  proper  progrefs  in  fcience  :  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  a  regular  courfe  of  improve- 
ment. This  may  be  feen,  if  we  carry  our 
views  backward  from  the  writings  of  Ro- 
bert of  Gloucefter  down  to  thofe  of  Gower, 
Lydgate,  and  Chaucer,  and  fo  onward  in  a 
feries  to  Occleve  and  Rowley.  There  is  no- 
thing fo  furpriling  in  the  pre-eminence  of 
this  laft  perfon  among  his  compeers,  as  not 
to  be  found  in  the  charafter  of  *  Jofephus 
Ifcanus,  who  was  for  Latin  verfe  full  as  ex- 
traordinary in  his  time.  The  Englifh  began 
to  have  great  helps  towards  improvement  in 
the  times  cf  Lvd(?-ats  and  the  writers  above 
mentioned.  They  had  commenced  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Roman  poets ;  but  more 
particularly  with  the  Italians  :  to  which  lafl 
they  looked  up  as  to  models  of  tade  :  and 
whofe  works  they  copied,  and  tranflated  at 
large.  Dante  and  Petrarch  are  often  menti- 
oned by  them  :  and  the  metre,  in  which  they 
wrote,  and  particularly  their  ftanzas,  Dicw, 
that  they  clofcly  copied  the  Italians.      This 

*  He  lived  and  flourifhed  before  the  year  1200,  and 
after,  in  the  reigns  of  King-  Richard  the  Firft,  and 
King  Jobs. 

leads 
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leads  me  to  confider  an  exception  made  to 
the  poems  in  queftion  en  account  of  the  ex- 
cellent rythm,  with  which  they  are  for  the 
jnoft  part  attended  ;  and  of  the  true  accent, 
which  the  author  has  preferved  in  his  termi- 
nations :  there  not  being  that  undue  ftrefs 
laid  on  final  fyllables,  as  is  to  be  found  a- 
mong  other  writers.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  when  our  poets  began  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  writers  of  Italy,  they  unhappily 
copied  them  with  too  little  referve,  in  con- 
cluding their  lines  with  words  of  many  fyl- 
lables. This,  however  admiffible  among 
the  Italians,  our  language  would  not  bear : 
^nd  the  harmony  of  our  verfe  was  in  great 
meafure  ruined  by  it.  Yet  the  mode  of 
writing  was  followed  more  or  lei's  from 
Gower  and  Lydgate  down  to  Fairfax  and 
Spencer.  How  clofely  it  was  copied  by 
Lydgate,  may  be  {qch  in  every  page;  or  tQ 
fay  the  troth  in  every  ilanza.  Of  this  we 
may  have  an  example  in  the  very  firft, 
which  occurs  in  his  poem  of  the  Fall  of 
Princes. 

Whan  John  Bochas  confideryd  had  and  fought 
The  woful  falle  of  myghty  conquerours 
A  rememberaunce  entryd  in  his  thought 
Rccknyng  the  nonibre  of  oure  predeceflbure* 
And  firft  to  mynd  came  the  progenltoures 
Of  all  mankynd.     Far  I  ranne  in  age. 
And  towaidc  him  holdynge  their  palTage. 

In 
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In  fome  ftanzas  every  line  terminates  in  this 
unpleafing  manner.  Thus,  where  he  is  m.en- 
tioning  the  happinefs  of  our  firft  parents  in 
Paradile,  he  defcribes  it  in  the  following 
manner. 

And  of  their  blifle  to  raalcj  mention, 

And  of  their  joycs,  that  were  celeflial. 

There  may  be  made  no  cornparifon     • 

Of  no  joy,  that  is  temporal. 

Which  fliulde  have  be  laflynge  and  immortal, 

Evir  to  have  lyvyd  in  myrth  and  gladneiTe, 

Save  ageyn  rcafon  of  very  wilful nefie. 

This  mode  of  writing  WaS  undoubtedly  more 
or  lefs  followed  for  a  long  time.  Yet  is 
there  any  thing  extraordinary  in  a  perfon  of 
a  good  ear  and  tafle,  deviating  from  this 
manner  of  compofition,  and  following  better 
examples  ?  People  have  imagined,  that  all 
writers  in  thefe  early  times  were  equnlly  void 
of  rythm.  But  this  is  a  great  miflake.  In 
the  extrad:s  from  Pierce  Plowman  (it  mat- 
ters not  what  the  meafure  is)  a  juft  cadence 
is  generally  maintained  ;  and  the  true  accent 
preferved  upon  the  terminating  fyllable.  Ro- 
bert of  Ciloucefler  was  no  poet,  but  a  mere 
verfifyer :  yet  he  had  taiie  enough  to  be  fome- 
vvhat  cautious  about  the  polyfyllabic  *  clo- 

*  He  fomctimes  admits  it,  when  he  is  giving  a  lift  of 
places.  When  he  ends  with  words  of  two  fyllables, 
there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  in  thofe  times  the  accent  was 
upon  the  laft  j  though  it  may  have  been  fince  removed 
backward. 

furc. 
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fure.  It  is  to  be  found  oftener  in  ten  lines 
of  Lydgate,  Gower,  and  even  of  Spencer, 
than  in  an  hundred  of  this  writer.  Hence 
we  may  perceive,  that  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  Pvowley  was  not  new  :  though  he  has 
certainly  improved  upon  thofe,  who  went 
before  him.  I  will  produce  an  example  to 
this  purpofe  :  by  v/hich  it  will  appear,  that 
writers  very  early  knew  how  to  keep  up  the 
natural  arrangement  of  their  lentences,  and 
to  terminate  their  lines  without  any  unnatu- 
ral force  in  pronunciation.  The  verfes,  which 
I  quote,  are  from  Robert  of  Glouceder,  and 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  Chronicle. 

Engelond  ys  a  wel  god  loud,  ich  wene  of  eche  lond 

beft. 
Yfet  in  the  ende  of  the  world,  as  al  in  the  weft. 
The  fee  goth  hyin  al  a  boate  :   he  ftont  as  an  yle. 
Here  fon  heo  durre  the  lafle  doute,  but  his  be  thorvv 

gyle.  ^ 
Of  fol  of  the  fclve  lond,  as  nie  hath  y  feye  wyle. 
From  fouth  to  north  he  ys  long  eigte  hondred  niyle. 
And  four  hondred  mylc  brod  from  eft  to  weft  to  wen.le, 
Amydde  the  lond  as  yt  be,  and  no^it  as  by  the  on  ende. 
Plente  me  may  in  Engelond  of  aile  gode  y  fe, 
Bute  fole  yt  for  gulte  other  geres  the  worfe  be. 
For  Engelond  ys  ful  ynow  of  fruyt  and  of  tren. 
Of  woodcs  and  of  parkcs,  that  joye  yt  ys  to  fen. 
Of  foules  and  of  beftes  of  wylde  and  tame  alfo  : 
Of  fait  fyfch  and  eche  frefch,  and  fayre  ryveres  ther  to. 
Of  welles  fwete  and  cold  ynow,  of  lefen  and  of  mede. 
Of  felver  and  of  gold,  of  tyn,  and  of  lede. 
Of  ftel,  of  yrn,  and  of  bras,  of  god  corn  (rret  won. 
Of  whyte  and  of  wolle  god,  betere  ne  may  be  none. 

Wateres 
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Wateres  he  hath  eke  godc  y  now,  ac  before  allc  other 

thre, 
Out  of  the  lond  into  the  fee,  armes  as  thci  be. 
Ware  by  the  fchippes  nowe  come  fro  the  fe  and  wcnde 
And  brynge  on  londe  god  y  now  a  boute  in  eche  cndc, 
Severne  and  the  Temefe,  Humber  yt  ys  the  thriddc. 
And  then  ys,  as  we  feith,  the  pure  lond  a  midde. 

The  language  in  this  extracft  muft  necefTarily 
be  obfolete  3  as  the  perfon,  by  whom  it  was 
compofed,  lived  an  hundred  years  before 
Lydgate,  and  near  two  hundred  before 
*  Rowley.  At  the  fame  time  there  are  no 
pretenfions  to  poetry.  Yet  we  may  perceive, 
that  the  lines  flow  more  equably  and  fmooth- 
ly»  than  in  many  poets  of  later  date.  The 
like  may  be  obferved  in  many  poems  of  thefe 
times,  and  even  before  ;  when  we  were  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  the  Italians.  Many 
of  thofc,  who  compofed  ftanzas,  wrote  with 
^rcat  eafe ;  and  for  the  moft  part  made  their 
rhymes  correfpond  wdth  the  true  accent  of 
the  terminating  words.  This  will  appear 
from  many  extradls  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Whar- 

*  ^c  inuft  have  flourifiied  between  the  years  1260  and 
J270,  as  he  makes  mention  of  the  battl?  of  Evefliam  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Third  ;  and  of  the  uncom- 
mon darknefs,  which  tlien  prevailed,  and  of  which  he 
was  an  eye  witnefs. 

—  this  ifci  Roberd, 
That  verft  this  boc  made,  and  was  wel  fore  aferd. 

p.  56c. 
The  Battle  of  Evcfham  was  in  the  year  1265. 

t€n. 
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ton,  if  we  look  into  his  firfl  and  fecond  fec- 
tions  concerning  the  hiftory  of  Englifli  Poe- 
try :  from  whence  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
borrowing  the  following  example.  It  ap- 
pears, as  we  are  told,  to  have  been  written 
by  a  lover  in  a  walk  near  Peterborough  about 
the  year  1200,  and  as  I  fliould  judge  in  au-^ 
tumn. 

Now  *  fkrukcth  rofe  and  lylie  flour. 
That  t  whilen  bet  that  fuete  favour. 

In  fomer,  that  %  fuete  tyde : 
Ne  is  no  qucne  fo  []  ftark  ne  ftour, 
Ne  no  luedy  fo  bryit  in  bour. 
That  dcd  ne  fhal  by  glyde. 
Whofo  wol  flefhye  luft  for-gon  and  hevene  blilTe  a- 

byde, 
On  Jhefu  be  is  thoht  anon,  that  §  tharled  was  ys  fide. 

p.  30. 

Wc  have  examples  to  the  fame  purpofe  in 
the  oppofite  page,  but  in  a  different  meafure. 
A  lover  addrelfes  his  miilrefs,  whom  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  the  moft  beautiful  girl^ — 

*  Skruketh.  fadcth  :  dieth.  Skrokr,  cadaver,  fkrokr- 
man,  cadaver  hominis.  Olaus.  Verclius. 

f  That  w^hilom,  or  one  while,  bore  that  fweet  favour. 
Savour  comes  from  the  French, y^-y^ttr.  Savour,  honour, 
favour,  and  other  words  of  the  fame  analogy,  borrowed 
from  France,  had  in  thefe  times  the  accent  unifQrmly 
upon  the  laft  fyllable. 

%  Suete  tyde  :  pleafant  fecifon, 

H  Stark  and  ftour  fignify  hale  and  Jlrorig.  From  itour 
comes  the  vjoxd^jlurdy-y  ufed  at  this  day. 

§  Tharled,  the  fame  as  thrilled :  pierced. 

7  Bituenc 
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*  Bituene  Lyncolne  and  Lyndefeye,  Northampton  and 
Lounde. 
When  the  nytenhale  finges,  the  wodes  waxen  o-rene, 
Lef,  gras,  and  blofme,  fpringes  in  Avril  y  wane. 

Thefe  things  I  have  mentioned,  that  people 
may  not  imagine,  that  Rowley  had  no  pat- 
terns to  follow  but  Lydgate,  Gower,  and 
Chaucer :  and  that  he  muft  necefTarily  have 
formed  his  ftyle  by  them  if  he  had  written, 
what  is  attributed  to  him.  But  there  were 
many  writers  prior  to  thefe  ;  and  fome,  that 
were  contemporaries,  who  were  not  perhaps 
fo  good  poets,  yet  wrote  with  more  eafe  ; 
and  preferved  the  harmony  of  the  language  : 
which  Lydgate  and  Gower  feem  greatly  to 
have  injured.  It  is  a  great  millake,  to  think, 
that  Rowley  was  the  firft,  whofe  rhymes  were 
juft  ',  and  whofe  verfes  were  fmooth  and  na- 
tural. In  proof  of  this  I  beg  of  any  one  to 
conlult  the  hiftory  of  EngliHi  Poetry  by  Mr. 
Wharton.  Let  him  particularly  confider  the 
extrads  from  the  life  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
Swithen,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  15.  both  of  great 
antiquity.  The  poem  alfo  called  Vernon's 
Soulehele  is  worth  his  notice,  p.  10 1. 
which  begins — 

Our  lady  and  her  filler  flood  under  the  rood. 

*  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  produfl  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  to  have  been  conipofcd  towards  the 
beginning  of  it. 

or 
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ter  as  It  i&  expreffed  in  the  original 

Ourc  Ladi  and  hire  fufter  ftoden  under  thfe  roode. 

See  alfo  the  Love-fong — 

Blow,  northerne  wynd  j  *  fenC 

Thou  me  my;  fuetynge  :  blow 

Northerne  wynd,  &c. 

Ich  t  ot  a.  burde  in  boure  bryte 

That  full  feemly  is  on  fyhti  p.  26. 

See  alfoj  p.  32,  and  all  the  poems  before  the 
year  1200.  If  we  are  not  prejudiced  by  the 
obfoletenefs  of  the  terms,  and  the  feeming 
Uncouthnefs  of  the  fpelling,  we  fhall  find, 
that  they  (hew  greater  eafe,  a  better  flow, 
and  terminate  more  truly,  than  thofe,  which 
were  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after.  The  writers,  who  immediately 
fucceededj  have  the  fame  excellence.  The 
language  of  times  fo  remote  muft  neceflarily 
-have  fome  tincture  of  antiquity  :  otherwife, 
in  refped:  to  verfification,  what  can  be  eafier 
than  the  following  lines  ?  They  are  taken 
frotn  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  a  Romance 
in  verfe,  attributed  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  alluded  to  by  Chaucer.  The  daughter 
of  a  King  of  Hungary  is  reprefented  as  open- 
ing her  chamber  window  in  a  morning,  and 
liflening  to  the  fquire's  complaint. 

*  For  fendi  f  For  got* 

G   g  That 
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*  That  Ladi  herde  hys  mournynge  allc, 

Ryght  undir  the  chambre  walle  : 

In  her  f  oryall  X  there  fhe  was, 

Clofyd  well  with  royall  glas. 

Fulfyllyd  yt  was  with  ymagery  : 

Every  windowe  by  and  by 

On  eche  fyde  had  ther  a  §  gynne 
II  Sperde  with  manie  a  dyvers  pynne. 

Anone  that  ladie  fayre  and  free 

Undyd  a  pynne  of  yvere. 

And  wyd  the  wyndowes  fhe  open  fet. 

The  funne  fhonne  yn  at  his  **  clofet. 

In  that  arbre  fayre  and  gaye, 

She  fawe,  where  the  fquyre  lay. 

There  are  many  of  thefe  ancient  poems,  of 
which  if  we  alter  the  fpelling,  and  reduce  it 
to  the  prefent  ufage,  the  harmony  of  the 
lines  will  be  more  apparent.  And  this  may 
be  done  without  any  force  :  and  the  verfes 
will  then  appear  more  modern  by  fome  cen- 
turies, than  we  know  them  in  reality  to  be. 
This  may  be  tried,  if  we  tak©  fome  paflages 

*  Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

t  A  gothick,  projecting  window.  There  is  in  forti- 
fication a  proje6ling  work  or  calcniate,  called  an  orillon 
at  this  day. 

X  The  fame  as  where, 

§  It  fignifies  an  opening,  from  jin  and  ^inn,  hiatus, 
intercapedo.  See  Lye  and  Manning's  Didl. 

II   From  the  verb  fpar,  to  faften. 

**  By  clofit  here  is  meant  a  little  clofe  :  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  ground  inclcfcd  :  which  in  the  next  line  is  ex.- 
plaincd  by  a  bower,  or  arbour. 

fron? 
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from  the  poem  before  mentioned.  In  this 
the  King  of  Hungary  is  fuppofed  to  addrefs 
and  comfort  his  difconfolate  daughter  j  and 
to  make  her  many  noble  promifes,  in  order 
to  alleviate  her  forrow.  Among  other  things 
he  tells  her, 

*  To  morrow  yoU  fhall  a  hunting  fare, 
And  t  yede,  my  daughter,  in  a  chair. 
It  fhall  be  covered  with  velvet  red. 
And  cloth  of  gold,  about  your  head  j 
With  damaflc  white,  and  azure  blue. 
Well  diaper'd  with  lilies  new. 
Your  mantr-1  of  rich  degree. 
Purple  pall,  and  ermine  J  free. 
Jennets  of  Spain,  that  be  fo  white, 
Trapp'd  to  the  ground  with  velvet  bright. 
You  (hall  have  pfaltry,  harp,  and  fong. 
And  other  mirthes  you  among. 
You  {hall  have  Rumney,  Tnd  Malefpine, 
Both  Hippocras  and  vernage  wine.  Sic. 


*  The  original  is  as  follows  : 

To  morow  ye  fhall  yn  huntyng  fare. 
And  yede  my  doughter  yn  a  chare. 
Yt  fhal  be  coverd  wyth  velvettc  reade. 
And  clothes  of  (fyne)  gold  (al)  about  your  hede 
With  damafke  whyte,  and  azure  blewe, 
Wei  dyaperd  with  lyllies  new. 
Your  mantel  of  ryche  degre. 
Purple  pall  and  armyne  fre,  &c. 

t  Go. 

%  By  free  Is  fignified  any  thing  genteel  and  liberal : 
alfo  any  thing  elegant  and  graceful. 
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When  you  come  home  your  *  menie  among. 
You  fhall  have  revel,  dance,  and  fonc;. 
Little  children,  great  and  fmall. 
Shall  fmg,  as  doth  the  nightengale. 
Then  you  fhall  go  to  evenfong 
With  tenours  and  trebles  among. 
Threefcore  copes  of  damafk  bright : 
Full  of  pearls  they  fhall  be  f  pyght. 
Your  oenfers  fhall  be  of  gold. 
Indent. of  %  azure  mariy  a  fold,  &c. 

To  your  chamber  they  fhall  you  bring 
With  much  mirth  and  more  liking. 
When  you  are  laid  in  bed  fo  foft, 
A  cage  of  gold  fhall  hang  aloft, 
With  long  pepper  fair  burning, 
And  cloves,  that  he  fweet  fmelling, 
Frankininccnfe  and  Olibanum, 
That  when  you  fieep,  the  §  tafle  may  come. 
And,  if  you  no  reft  can  take, 
II   All  night  minftrels  for  you  fhall  wake. 

I  quote  thefe  extracts  to  fliew  in  general 
the  juftnefs  of  the  terminations,  the  eafy 
and  natural  flow  of  the  vcrfes,  and  the  true 

*  Your  family  and  friends  :  alfo  your  attendants  and 
menial  fervants. 

t  Put,   placed,  or  fct. 

t  It  feems  to  be  lapis  lazuli,  which  is  here  meant 
by  azure.  The  cenfers  were  to  be  indented,  or  inlaid, 
with  many  little  flabs  of  that  blue  flone.  Azure  alfo 
fignlfied  a  dye  or  paint  made  of  that  miheral.  Hence 
we  read  above  of  J^majl'  white  and  azure  blue  :  i.  e.  a 
buc  dye. 

§  The  flavour  ;   fragrance. 

II  This  poem  is  fuppofed  to'be  written  about  <he  year 
1280,  or  1290,  at  Icall;  befoVd  the  end  of  that  century. 

order. 
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order,  which  is  for  the  moft  part  obfervable 
in  the  fyntax.  From  hence  we  may  learn, 
that  Rowley  had  many  examples  to  follow, 
far  preferable  for  harmony  either  to  Lydgate 
or  Gower ;  though  a  great  many  years  before 
them.  To  prove  this  preference,  let  me  by 
way  of  contrail  produce  fome  lines  of  Gow- 
er ;  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  century 
and  an  half  later  :  and  that  I  may  not  be 
thought  to  pick  out  the  very  w^orfl,  I  will 
take  the  firft,  v^hich  occur  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  poem ;  and  conclude  with  the 
laft. 

I  maye  not  flretche  uppe  to  the  heven 

Myn  honde,  ne  fet  al  in  even 

Xhis  worlde,  v/hich  ever  is  in  balaunce  : 

It  ftant  not  in  my  fufFifaunce, 

So  great  thingcs  to  compaiTe, 

But  I  mote  lettc  it  over  pafle. 

And  treaten  upon  other  thynges. 

For  thy  the  fiyle  of  my  wrytingcs 

Fro  this  day  forth  I  thynkc  (to)  chaunge,  &c.  L.  i. 

How  little  he  changed  his  ftyle  for  the  better, 
may  be  feen  from  the  lad  paragraph  at  th? 
end  of  the  fiune  poem  :  for  I  v/ill  make  my 
quotations  from  the  two  extremes. 

And  nowe  to  fpekc  as  in  fynalle 

Touchende  that  I  undertook, 

In  Englyfshe  for  to  make  a  boke, 

Whiche  {lant  betwene  erneft  and  game, 

I  have  it  made,  as  thy  Ike  fame, 

Whiche  afke  for  to  be  ex'cufcd. 

And  that  my  boke  be  not  refufcd. 

^       G  g  3  Of 
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Of  lered  men,  when  they  it  fe 

For  lacke  of  curyofyte. 

For  thylke  fcole  of  eloquence 

Belongeth  not  to  my  fcycnce. 

Upon  the  forme  of  rhctorike 

My  wordes  for  to  peynte  and  pyke. 

Confcfl'.  Amant,  p.  ult. 

Thefe  lines  bear  fufficlcnt  marks  of  anti- 
quity; yet  in  fome  of  thefe  ancient  writ- 
ings the  phnifes  appear  fo  trite,  and  com- 
mon, and  the  whole  turn  of  the  language  is 
of  fo  modern  a  caft,  that  we  can  hardly  per- 
fuade  ourfelves  that  they  can  be  of  the  age, 
or  from  the  author  to  which  they  are  referred. 
Such  is  the  following  expreflion  of  a  man  in 
doubt;  who  is  made  to  fay,  My7i  eie  I  cajie 
all  about e  lo  knowe,  amonge  he?ny  who  is  who. 
In  another  place  we  find  a  defcription  given 
of  an  ancient  philofopher,  to  the  following 
purport.  He  ^  fonde  the  nature  of  every  ele- 
ment :  their  kindly  workynge,  and  their  muta- 
cions :  the  ccurfe  of  flarres ;  and  of  the  frma- 
mente :  their  infuences  ;  their  difpojltions  ;  their 
afpeBs,  and  their  conjunctions  \  wrote  in  pi  Hers 
dcvifed  of  metal,  &c.  Alter  the  fpelli ng  in 
two  or  three  places,  and  the  lines  will  appear 
as  modern,  as  any  of  the  prefent  century. 
Nay,  they  might  be  produced  as  having  been 
written  yefterday.  But  it  may  be  faid,  that 
thefe   are  not   poetry.     Certainly  not :    and 

*  For  found,  difcovercd. 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  properly  fpeaking,  not  verfe  :  yet 
they  were  defigned  for  both  :  and  this  will 
appear,  when  I  afTure  the  reader,  that  the  firft 
quotation  is  from  *  Gower,  and  the  other 
from  -f-  Lydgate.  Though  I  have  written 
them  quite  at  length,  and  not  introduced 
either  of  them  as  verfe,  nor  the  latter  quo- 
tation as  part  of  a  flanza,  yet  the  feveral 
parts  were  defigned  to  correfpond,  and  to 
rhyme ;  two  circumftances,  which  if  I  had 
not  thus  noticed,  the  reader  would  hardly 
have  found  out. 

When  therefore  we  dwell  upon  detached 
pieces,  and  judge  of  the  whole  from  a  part, 
we  are  liable  to  be  greatly  deceived ;  let  thofe 
pieces  be  either  bad  or  good.  For  writers 
are  not  uniform,  and  confident.  As  a  proof 
of  this  I  will  produce  fome  pafTages  from  the 
laft  rough  poet,  that  I  mentioned  :  which 
pafTages  will  be  found  not  only  of  as  modern 
an  appearance,  but  alfo  as  fmooth  and  as  poe- 
tical, as  any  made  at  this  day.  Of  this  the 
following  lines  will  afford  us  an  example. 

%  Like  as  the  dewe  defcende^h  on  the  rofe 
With  fylver  drops. 

*  Confeflio  Amantis.  L.  viii.  p.  187. 
f  Fall  of  Princes.  Fol.  7.  a. 

X  From  Lydgate's  Life  of  our  Lady.    See  Plft.  pf 
Englifh  Poetry  by  Mr.  Wharton,  vol.  ii. 

e  g  4  Mf" 
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Alfo  thefe  upon  the  paffion  of  our  Saviour, 

*  When  he  of  purple  did  his  baner  fprede 
On  Calverye  abroad  upon  the  rode 
To  fave  mankynde.  ibid. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  following  inftances 

from  the  fame  writer. 

Out  of  the  flepe  of  mortal  heavinefle 
Awake  anon,  and  look  upon  the  light. 

Again  : 

And  he,  who  made  the  high  and  criftal  hevep. 
The  firmament,  and  alib  every  fphere, 

AH  the  lines  above  quoted  have  a  very  mo- 
dern appearance ;  yet  they  w^ere  many  years 
prior  to  the  moft  early  compofitions  of 
Rowley. 

I  mention  thefe  things  to  (liew,  that  we 
may  often  be  miftaken  about  the  date  of  a 
writing,  v/hen  either  its  excellency  or  infe- 
riority is  made  a  telt  of  its  age.  A  poem 
muft  not  be  denied  its  jufb  claim  to  anti- 
quity, becaufe  in  many  places  it  maintains 
fome  portion  of  harmony.  There  is  not  a 
line  in  Rowley,  which  appears  more  liable  to 
exception,  than  one,  vyhich  I  have  quoted 
above  from  the  Pylgrimage  of  the  Soul  j  yet 
we  know  that  it  was  printed  near  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  :  and  may  have  been  compofed 
much  earlier. 

For  now  fliall  faft  our  company  cncrcafe, 
And  God  with  man  will  make  a  final  pesee. 

«  IbiJ. 

We 
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We  may  likewife  be  deceived  by  familiarity 
of  expreffion  :  and  when  we  read  of  a  per- 
fon's  turning  his  eyes  about  to  fee  nvho  is  who, 
little  think,  that  it  Is  an  expreffion  of  four 
hundred  years  ftanding. 

It  is  often  afked,  if  tbefe  poems  are  genuine  ', 
how  came  ihey  to  be  fo  long  Jeer eted  from  the 
world '^  It  miiy  not  perhaps  be  eafy  to  give  a 
determinate  anfwer.  But  what  does  this  a- 
mount  to  ?  The  only  rational  inquiry  to  be 
made  is,  whether  they  were  really  fecreted. 
Of  this  circuiunance,  I  think,  we  may  be 
aflured.  Indeed  there  would  never  have 
been  the  leaft  doubt  concerning  the  external 
evidence,  had  it  not  been  for  a  fupnofed  fail- 
ure in  the  internal.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
account  any  more  for  thefe  Mil.  being  lb  long 
neglected,  than  for  thofe  of  Hefychius,  Ph^- 
drus  and  Velleius  Paterculus,  having  bee^ 
in  the  fame  lituation.  Urns  with  ancient 
coins  have  been  loft  to  the  world  for  many 
centuries.  People  feldom  afk,  Vvdiy  they 
lay  fo  long  hid  :  it  is  fufficlent,  that  they  are 
at  laft  difcovercd.  And  after  all,  what  a 
number  of  manufcripts  are  there  of  the  fame 
nature  in  the  Bodleian,  and  other  libraries  ; 
alfo  in  the  BritKh  Mufeum,  which  lie  in  a 
Ijke  ftate  of  oblivion,  and  are  at  this  day  ut- 
terly difregarded.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
there  are  ftrong  marjis  of  party  in  thefe  poems. 

In 
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In  one  of  the  eclogues  Elinoure  fays  to  Juga, 

O,  maie  ne  fanguen  fleine  the  whyte  rofe  peyn£le. 

p.  19.  V.  10. 

In  Other  parts  a  contrary  attachment  is  dif- 
cernable.  Now  it  is  very  poflible,  when  the 
houfe  of  Lancader  regained  the  throne,  in 
the  perfon  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  had 
married  the  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  York,  that 
all  writings,  which  had  fhewn  a  difaffedlion 
to  either  fide,  were,  for  prudential  reafons, 
fuppreffed.  And  as  the  writings  in  queftion 
were  inclofed  in  a  cheft,  and  placed  in  an 
unfrequented  tower,  it  might  have  been  a 
long  time  before  they  were  difcovered  ;  and 
f^ill  longer  before  they  were  examined  and  re- 
garded. This  indeed  feems  to  have  been  the 
fadt :  and  though  many  of  the  Mff.  may  have 
been  loft,  there  are  lufficlent  flilj  remaining 
to  atteft  this  truth,  that  Mff.  were  depofited, 
and  preferved  in  this  manner.  For  a  num-? 
ber  of  parchments  ftill  exift,  and  their  being 
thus  found  is  atteiled  by  evidence  pail  con- 
trad  i(f]:Ion. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  there  are  ftrong 
marks  of  party  in  thefe  poems.  In  confd- 
quence  of  this  there  are  feveral  delicate 
touches  upon  the  times  ;  many  refined 
ftrokes  and  allufions  :  which,  as  I  have  be- 
fore obfcrved,  could  not  have  proceeded 
from   the  boy  Chatterton.      The   excellent 

Ballad 
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Ballad  upon  Charity  is  in  great  meafure  a  fa- 
tire  upon  a  perfon,  who  was  an  Abbot  of  a 
rich  convent,  and  a  Lancaftrian.  There  arc 
in  this  poem  many  curious  references  to 
the  manners  of  the  age  ;  there  is  likewife 
much  pointed  invedive :  which  could  never 
have  come  but  from  a  perfon,  who  was  a 
contemporary ;  from  one,  who  both  faw, 
and  felt,  what  he  defcribed  -,  and  who  wrote 
from  the  keennefs  of  party.  The  Storie  of 
William  Canynge  is  written  too  much  from 
the  heart  to  be  a  forgery  :  fo  likewife  is  that 
of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin.  The  author  of  this 
was  certainly  of  the  Lancaftrian  party  :  from 
whence  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that 
thefe  poems  are  not  all  by  the  fame  hand. 
The  language  of  this  poem  feems  to  have  been 
by  fomebody  altered,  and  put  into  a  modern 
drefs  :  but  the  groundwork  is  undoubtedly 
ancient. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  a 
difficulty,  which  has  arifen  from  fome  verfes, 
faid  to  have  been  fent  to  Rowley  by  John 
Lydgate  :  and  wiiich,  on  that  account,  are 
thought  to  be  fpurious.  For  Lydgate  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  too  early  for  any  fuch  cor- 
refpondence.  Bale  however  fay^,  that  he 
fiouriflied  about  thv,  year  1440  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  he  lived  fome  years  afterwards. 
From  hence  we  may  learn,  that  the  impoiii- 

bility 
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bility  of  tke(c  two,  perfons  being  acquainted 
is  not  JLiftly  determined.  But  let  us  confi- 
der  the  objection  in  another  light.  The 
v^rfes  are  faid  to  have  been  fent  by  John 
Lydgat'Cj  prkft  in  London.  "Why  mufl  we 
tokc'  for  granted,  that  this  John  Lydgate, 
priefi  of  London,  was  the  fame  as  John  Lyd- 
gate, \Vho  was  a  Benedid:ine  Monk  of  Bury. 
Many  have  been  fearching  into  Lydgate's 
works  of  Bury,  to  find  out  the  name  of 
Rowley.  They  might  juft  as  well  have 
looked  into  Fryar  Bacon's  Optics  for  the 
jiame  cf  Lord  Verulam.  A  prieft  of  Lon- 
don could  not  be  a  monk  of  Bury  :  where- 
fore we  may  both  from  title  and  fituation  be 
affurcd,  that  notwithflanding  the  limilarity 
of  names  they  were  two  different  perfons. 

It  is  often  aiked,  how  it  came  about,  that 
Rowky  is  not  mentioned  by  Bale.  To  this 
I  can  give  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  he  was 
a  reclufe,  and  remote  from  the  capital.  I 
can  give  no  reafon,  why  Lucretius  is  net 
mentioned  by  Horace  :  nor  for  many  cmif- 
fions  of  the  like  nature.  If  Rowley  is  not 
mentioned  by  Bale,  or  by  Lydgate,  as  fome 
have  furmifed,  that  he  fnould  have  been  j 
Lydgate  himfelf  is  not  taken  notice  of  by 
^  Lcland  :  which  is  far  more  extraordinary. 
For  his  works  were  in  print  in  the  time  of 

*    Lcland  cic  Scriptoribus  Eritannicis. 

I  ^  Leland 
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Leland  :  and  It  was  the  very  purpofe  of  that 
author  to  give  an  account  of  the  celebrated 
Englifli  writers.  I  beg  to  know  what  per- 
fon  of  the  times  has  once  mentioned  Robert 
of  Brunne,  or  Robert  of  Glouceller  ?  Both 
Bale  and  Leland  have  pafTed  them  by  unno- 
ticed. Why  then  iliould  we  be  furprifed, 
if  they  have  omitted  Rowley. 

There  is  a  circumflance  more  extraordi- 
nary to  be  obferved  concerning  Leland.  He 
was  a  firil-rate  antiquary;  and  Vv'ent  over  great 
part  of  England  to  make  his  obfervatlons 
upon  cathedrals,  abbies,  priories,  and  other 
ancient  buildings  :  and  to  commemorate  the 
perfons,  by  whom  they  were  built  or  en- 
dowed. He  dwells  long  upon  Bridol,  and 
fpeaks  of  its  flreets,  bridges,  churches,  See, 
He  particularly  mentions'  Redclyff  Church  : 
and  ftyles  it,  *  Redcliffe,  longe  pulcherrlma 
omnium  Ecclefia.  Yet  in  this  recital  he  ne- 
ver makes  the  leaft  mention  of  Canynge, 
who  was  the  great  benefador  of  Briftol ;  and 
the  conftru6tor  of  this  very  church. 

*  Vol.  vii.  p.  85.  He  occurs  in  a  different  place  as 
Dean  of  Weftbury. 
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SOME     OBSERVATIONS 

Upon  the  real  Poems  of  Chatterton,  to 
which  he  put  his  Name  :  of  his  Miflakes  : 
alfo  of  his  Parts  and  Attainments,  &c.&c, 

ALSO, 

OBSERVATIONS 

Upon  the  Notion  of  fome  Third  Perfon  being 
the  Author. 


I  HAVE  proceeded  upon  different  grounds 
in  order  to  fhew,  that  the  poems  of 
Rowley  are  genuine  :  and  that  the  perfon, 
to  whom  they  have  been  generally  attribut- 
ed, could  not  have  been  the  author.  It  has 
been  my  buiinefs  to  produce  many  ancient 
terms,  which  he  did  not  underfland :  many 
remote  and  curious  hiftories,  with  which  he 
could  not  have  been  acquainted.  Some  have 
>  compared 
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Compared  tliefe  poems  with  other  produc- 
tions of  former  times  5    and  have  thought, 
that  they  were  too  fmooth  and  too  corre(5t 
for  the   time  to  which  they  have  been  ad- 
judged.    I  have  endeavoured  to  take  off  that 
objedlion,    by   afiording   many   inftances   of 
ancient  poetry,  which  have  as  modern  a  caft : 
and  which  Would   be  equally  liable  to  thefc 
exceptions,  if  we   were   to   proceed   in  this 
precarious  and  unjuftmodc  of  reafoning.  Af- 
ter all,   the  fured  way  of  judging,  whether 
thev   were  the  compofitions  of  this   young 
man,  would  be  to  compare  them  with  thofe, 
v/hich  he  acknowledged  as  his  own.    Several 
of  thefe  poems  in  difpute  were  feen,  when  he 
was  between  fifteen  and  fixteen  ;  others  fome- 
what  later.    Let  us  compare  them  with  thofe 
which  were  made  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
towards    the   clofc   of    his   feventeenth  ;    to 
which  we  know,  that  he  fubfcribed  his  name^ 
and  affixed  the  date  :   fo  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  true  author,  nor  of  the  time 
of  their  publication.  Two  years  make  a  great 
difference  at  this  period  of  life.     The  mind 
improves   in   vigour   and   underffanding,    as 
much  as  the  body  does  in  ftature  and  ftrength  t 
and  this  is  vifible  in  all  its  operations.     Let 
us  then  make  an  eltimate  of  thefe  different 
produdions  ;  and  fee,  whether  the  latter  have 
that  fuperiority  over  the  former,  which  muff 

naturally 
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tiaturally  be  expetfled  frora  the  time  of  life, 
in  which  they  were  produced.  If  they  were 
both  by  the  fame  handj  as  has  been  furmifed, 
and  maintained;  the  leaft  that  we  can  pro- 
niife  ourfclves  from  his  lateft  compoiitions 
muft  be,  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge,  the 
like  marks  of  deep  reading,  and  invediga- 
tion,  the  fiime  precifion  and  accuracy,  toge- 
ther with  the  true  poetical  fire,  which  had 
been  exhibited  before.  Indeed  we  have  a 
right  to  expec5l  far  more  :  but  we  will  be 
content  with  this,  if  upon  examination  fuch 
an  uniformity  can  be  found; 

In  the  colledion  printed  ill  the  name  of 
*  Chatterton,  and  attributed  to  him,  as  the 
undoubted  author,  there  are  to  be  found  fome 
compofitions,  which  were  produced  in  his 
feventeenth  year;  but  the  greater  part  in  his 
eighteenth,  after  he  was  arrived  in  London, 
The  moil  early  of  thefe  are  fome  poems, 
written  in  imitation  of  Oiiian  ;  which  are 
pretended  to  have  been  of  Saxon  original. 
Thefe  are  void  of  all  propriety  and  order  : 
and  coniill  of  the  moft  wild  and  extravagant 
conceptions,  attended  with  an  unnatural 
pomp  of  words.  They  confifl:  of  iimilitudes 
V/ithout  likenefs ;  and  comparifons  void  of 
all  analogy.     And  throughout  the  whole,  wc 

*  Mifcellanies  ill  profc  and  verfe,  by  Thomas  Chat- 
terton. London,  1778. 

11  h  are 
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are  not  fo  much  informed  of  what  was  done, 
as  when  and  how  it  was  performed  :  fo  that 
every  trifling  circumflance  is  fet  off  with  a 
mock  reprefentation.  One  of  thefe  poems 
is  called  Ethelgar,  another  Kenrick,  another 
Cerdick  J  and  a  fourth  Godred  Crovan.  They 
are  all  in  the  fame'  ftile  j  the  nature  of  which 
the  reader  will  perceive  from  the  following 
fample.  The  lines  are  taken  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poem,  called  Kenrick. 

"  When  winter  yelled  through  the  leaflefs 

*  grove,  when  the  black  waves  rode  over  the 
'  roaring  winds,  and  the  dark-brown  clouds 
'  hid  the  face  of  the  fun ;  when  the  filver 

*  brook  flood  ftill,  and  fnow  environed  the 
'  top   of   the   lofty   mountain  -,    when    the 

*  flowrets  appeared  not  in  the  blafled  fields, 

*  and  the  boughs  of  the  leaflefs  trees  beat 

*  with  the  loads  of  ice  :    when  the  howling 

*  of  the  wolf  affrighted  the  darkly  glimmer- 

*  ing  light  of  the  weflern  fky  :  Kenrick, 
'  terrible  as  the  tempefl,  young  as  the  fnake 

*  of  the  valley,   flrong  as   the  mountain  of 

*  the  flain,  his  armour  fhining  like  the  flars 
'  in  a  dark  night  when  the  moon  is  veiled 
'  in  fable,  and  the  blading  winds  howl  over 
'  the  wide  plain  ;  his  fliield  liice  the  black 
'  reck,  prepared  himfelf  for  battle."  p.  ii. 

*  March  1769. 
7  This 
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This  is  the  moft  licentious,  and  the  moll: 
prepofterous  way  of  writing,  that  ever  was 
introduced  :  where  there  is  nothing  fo  plain 
but  mufl  have  its  parallel  :  and  where  the 
main  objed;  is  loft  in  illuflration.  Thefe 
comparifons  are  often  fo  wild  and  extrava- 
gant, as  to  be  too  ridiculous  to  merit  ani- 
madverfion.  Thus  he  fpeaks  o^  fieep  follow* 
ing  the  Jhepherd,  as  the  beams  of  light  attend 
upon  the  morning.  In  another  place  he  de- 
fcribes  the  wolf,  \}ciiX.jied,  like  a  falling  meteor  ^ 
to  the  war.  Sometimes,  we  have  our  expec-* 
tations  fufpended  by  a  pompous  addrefs  j  and 
when  we  come  to  the  ultimate,  we  are  totally 
difappointed.  Something  of  this  fort  we  ex- 
perience in  the  exhortation  of  Kenrick  to  his 
foldiers  :  Te^  Saxons^  who  live  in  the  air,  and 
glide  over  thejlarsy — aB  like  your  fives,  p.  13. 
There  is  a  remarkable  inftance  to  the  fame 
purpofe  in  one  of  his  eclogues,  where  there 
is  a  folemn  invocation  for  a  perfon  to  attend 
to  a  weighty  truth  :  which  at  lafl:  turns  out 
nothing  at  all. 

He  fpoke,  as  evening  thunders  burfting  near, 
His  horrid  accents  broke  upon  the  ear. 
Attend,  Abraddas,  with  your  facred  prieft  : 
This  day  the  fun  is  rifing  in  the  eaj}^ 
The  fun,  which  Ihall  illumine  all  the  earth ~&c. 

p.  62. 

It  may  appear  an  invidious  taflc,  and  it  is 

certainly  no  pleafmg  one,  to  decry  the  com- 

H  h  2  pofitioBS 
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politions  of  an  unfortunate  young  man  j  and 
expofe  his  miilakes  to  the  world  :  but  as  there 
are  perfons,  who  rank  his  poems  with  thofe 
of  Rowley,  and  think  them  equally  excel- 
lent ;  we  have  no  way  to  take  off  this  preju- 
dice,  but  by  fliewing  in  this  manner  their 
great  inferiority.      Though   he  was  pleafed 
to  fay  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  read  more  than 
Magliabecchi :  yet  his   reading  was  certainly 
fcanty  ;  and  confined  in  great  meafure  to  no- 
vels, and  magazines,  and  the  tra(h  of  a  cir- 
culating library.     Hence  h^  had  got  by  the 
help  of  memory,  and  a  good  ear,  a  flow  of 
words ;  but  not  an  equal  fhare  of  judgment 
and  true  knowledge.      He  had  heard  of  the 
Saxons,  and  of  the  Danes  :   and  had  2.  notion, 
that  the  arrival  of  the  former  preceded  that 
of  the  latter  in  this  ifland  :   but  at  v/hat  in- 
terval he  knew  not.     Hence  a  perfon,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fighting  with  the  Danes, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Alfred,  is  made  con- 
temporary with  Hengifh  in  the  fifth  century. 
— '*  Turn  to  me,  fen  of  Lofgar,  I  am  Se- 
**  gowald  of  the  lake.     Hail  thou  not  heard 
**  of  my  fame  in  battle  ?  When  the  army  of 
*^   Hengifl  panted  on  the  dark-brown  heath, 
**  I  cheared  them  to  the  war."  p.  54.     This 
is  reprefentcd  2s  after  the  death  of  Hubba, 
conlequently  four  hundred  years  and   more 
from  the  invafion  of  Hcno;i(l.     In  all  thefe 

compofitions 
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compofitions  we  may  perceive,  that  he  con- 
tinually had  Rowley  in  his  view,  and  thofe 
poems,  with  which  he  was  firfl  acquainted. 
The  fame  names  occur,  fuch  as  JFAlu,  Tynian, 
Saint  Cuthbert,  and  St.  Cuthbcrt's  flirine  : 
the  Hime  terms  —  the  anl.ice,  the  facred  oak, 
the  tall  elm  :  alio  the  f-ime  allufions,  and 
comparifons  ;  but  {adly  mifapplied.  He 
gives  the  names  of  Saxons  to  Britons  ;  and 
makes  Edgar  fight  with  Hengill:.  p.  ^S- 

The  next  compofitions  are  two  African 
Eclogues,  publidied  fome  months  after  thofe 
above,  in  the  eighteenth  and  lad  year  of  his 
life.  I  am  forry,  that  I  am  obliged  to  hy, 
that  thefe,  like  the  former,  contain  a  mafs  of 
crude  and  indigelled  materials  :  and  are  void 
of  all  propriety  and  order.  Thefe  are  written 
in  rhyme,  and  confined  to  meafure  ;  fo  that 
in  this  refped:  they  differ  from  thofe  before 
fpoken  of,  in  which  there  was  a  total  deE- 
ciency  of  all  rythm  and  harmony.  The  fcene 
is  laid  upon  the  coail  of  Calabar  5  of  which 
part  of  the  world  he  feems  to  be  very  igno- 
rant: not  being  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  the  principal  places,  with  the  cuftoms 
and  reliinon  of  the  natives,  nor  with  the 
produce  of  the  country.  Hence  he  has  fub- 
flituted  a  number  of  llrange  appellations, 
which  his  fancy  in  its  wantonnefs  fuggefted. 

H  h  3  He 
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He  fpeaks  of  fpicy  lawns,  and  fweet  re,eds  : 
and  has  introduced  a  river  Togla  and  Tod- 
dida  :  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  a  Ti- 
ber ;  on  whofe  banks 

The  fcarlet  Jeflamines  bloom. 

And  purple  aloes  fhed  a  rich  perfume. 

This  African  Tiber  is  faid  to  run  through 
the  deferts  of  Arabia. 

Tiber,  whofe  waters  glide 

In  flow  meanders  down  to  Gaigra's  fide; 

And  circling  all  the  horrid  mountain  round, 

Rufhes  impetuous  to  the  deep  profound,  &c.  Sec. 
%  *  *  *  ^  m 

Till  born  upon  the  pinions  of  the  air. 

Through  the  rent  earth  the  burfling  waves  appear. 

Fiercely  propelled  the  whiten'd  billows  rife. 

Break  from  the  cavern,  and  afcend  the  Ikies  : 

Then  loft  and  conquered  by  fupcriour  force, 

Through  hot  Arabia  Ijslc/s  its  rapid  courfe.        p.  6r. 

He  mentions  more  than  once  the  facred 
oak,  and  myftic  trees  :  as  if  the  rites  of  the 
Druids  were  to  be  found  upon  the  coaft  of 
Guinea. 

Like  the  loud  eddies  of  Toddida's  fea. 

The  Vv'arriours  circle  the  myjlerious  tree.  p.  58. 

The  flying  terrours  of  the  war  advance. 

And  round  the  facred  oak  repeat  the  dance,    p.  57. 

Swift  from  the  branches  of  the  holy  oak 

Horror,  confufion,  fear  and  torment  broke,   p.  62. 

Speaking  of  a  Negro  woman  he  fays, 

Black  was  her  face  ■  "    ■ 

Which 
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Which  is  furely  an  unnecelHiry  truth  :  but 
in  the  wantonnefs  of  fancy  he  foon  forgets 
himfelf,  and  mentions  another,  who  is  diftin- 
guifhed  for  the  rednefs  of  her  lips. 

He  faw  and  fcattered  poifon  in  her  eyes  : 
From  limb  to  limb  in  varied  forms  he  flies  ; 
Dwelt  on  her  crimfon  lip.  p.  65. 

He  fpeaks  of  a  fleet  of  an  Ynca  called  Rha- 
dal,  p.  59.  But  when  was  the  name  of 
Ynca  heard  upon  the  coafl  of  Calabar  ?  For 
want  of  fubjed:  matter,  he  is  often  obliged 
to  imitate  his  former  tranfcripts ;  and  to  in- 
dulge himfelf  in  fnnily  and  comparifon. 
Thefe  fimilies  are  without  number ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  ill-chofen,  and  attended  with 
little  conformity.  Such  is  that  which  fol- 
lows. 

Strong  was  the  pafTion  of  the  fon  of  Nair  : 
Strong  as  the  tempeft  of  the  evening  air. 

But  the  ftrength  of  fuch  a  tempeft  muft  be 
attended  with  no  great  violence  :  for  the 
evening  air  is  generally  the  moft  mild  of  any. 
But  the  reader  will  be  beft  able  to  form  a 
true  idea  of  thefe  compofitions,  by  having  a 
fample  at  large.  The  poet  is  fpeaking  of  an 
unknown  Deity,  whom  he  ftiles  Chalma. 

Chalma,  whofe  excellence  is  known  from  far. 
From  Lupa's  rocky  hill  to  Calabar. 
The  guardian  God  of  Afric  and  the  ifles, 
Where  Nature  in  her  ftrongeft  vigour  fmiles. 

H  h  4.  Where 
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Where  the  blue  bloflbm  of  the  forky  thora 
Bends  with  the  neclar  of  the  opening  morn. 
Where  ginger's  aromatic  matted  root 
Creep  through  the  mead  and  up  the  mountains y^'i?^^ 
Three  times  the  virgin  fwimming  on  the  breeze 
Danced  in  the  (hadow  of  the  myftic  trees  : 
Where  like  a  dark  cloud  fpreading  to  the  view, 
The  firfl-born  fens  of  war  and  blood  purfue. 
Sv/ift  as  the  elk  they  pour  along  the  plain. 
Swift  as  the  flying  clouds  diftiliing  rain. 
Swift  as  the  boundings  of  the  youthful  roe. 
They  courfc  around,  and  lengthen  as  they  go. 
Like  the  long  chain  of  rocks,  v/hofe  fummits  rife 
Far  in  the  facrtd  regions  of  the  fkies  ; 
Upon  whofe  top  the  bUckning  tempell  lours, 
Whilft  down  its  rdc  the  gufliing  t  rrent  pours. 
Like  the  long  cliffy  mountains,  which  extend. 
From  Lorbar's  cave,  to  where  th:  nations  end. 
Which  fink  in  darknefs,  thick'ning  ai:d  obfcure. 
Impenetrable,  myitic,  and  impure — &c.       p.  57. 

The  hiflory  of  this  young  man,  as  a  com- 
pofer,  feems  to  be  this.  He  had  a  good  ear, 
and  an  excellent  capacity  :  by  which  means, 
when  he  had  an  .Oj>portunity  of  reading,  he 
icon  got'a  flore  of  language;  and  wrote  with 
great  tiuc;ncy  of  exprefiion.  It  was  his  mif- 
fortune  not  to  meet  with  the  helps,  which 
he  merited,  in  order  to  his  bciiig  improved 
in  fcience.  Hence  he  never  arrived  at  a  juft 
tafte  in  poetry  :  and  with  the  fublime,  which 
he  affected,  he  was  totally  unacquainted. 
However,  though  he  failed  in  thefe  points, 
yet  upon  common  fubjedls,  where  nothing 
was  requiiite,  but  an  eafy  and  natural  flow  of 

words. 
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words,  he  wrote  many  things,  which  were  by 
no  means  contemptible.  One  ode  in  parti- 
cular mufl  be  reckoned  for  the  time,  when  it 
was  compofed,  a  laud-ihle  performance.  It 
is  infcribcd  to  Mr.  Alcock,  a  miniature 
painter  Pt  Bath  :  and  appears  to  have  been 
written  very  early,  when  he  v.^'as  but  jufl: 
turned  of  fixteen.  But  ccir^pofitions  of  this 
nature  require  no  extenfive  reading  ;  nor  do 
they  contain  any  extraordinary  marks  of  ge- 
nius. Wc  find  poems  in  the  fame  ftrain  ac- 
compliilied  by  perfons  of  little  learning  ;  and 
often  by  young  ladies ;  who  not  being  en- 
gaged in  the  ftudy  of  the  dead  languages, 
gain  an  earlier  intimacy  with  their  own.  In 
confequence  of  this  we  hsve  many  odes  and 
epiftles,  which  for  eafe  and  harmony  are  ex- 
cellent :  and  they  certainly  merit  our  regard  j 
as  f;-ir  as  common -place  fentiment,  well  ex- 
prefTed,  can  recommend  them.  They  many 
times  abound  with  happy  turns,  and  pointed 
allufions  :  and  from  the  wit  and  humour, 
which  they  difplay,  cannot  fail  of  being  a^ 
p-reeable.  But,  as  I  before  faid,  for  the  fram- 
ing  of  fuch  compofitions,  there  is  no  need 
of  any  extraordinary  parts  -,  nor  for  any  depth 
of  erudition.  A  perfon  may  write  volumes 
in  this  (lile  and  tafte,  and  never  be  a  Rowley. 
Allowing  therefore  to  this  young  man  all 
the  parts,  which  his  mofl  finguine  friends 

would 
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would  afcribe  to  hini;  yet  thofe  parts  had 
heen  but  poorly  cultivated ;  and  he  had  lit- 
tle or  no  fhare  of  true  learning.  In  none  of 
the  compofitions  publifhed  as  his  own,  is 
there  any  difplay  of  reading  :  no  fign  of  his 
having  been  acquainted  with  the  abftrufer 
parts  of  hiftory ;  or  with  any  hiftory  what- 
ever. Yet  fomething  of  this  fort  muft  have 
appeared,  had  he  been  the  author  of  the  po- 
ems in  difpute.  If  he  had  obtained  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  hiftorians,  either  an- 
cient, or  modern,  he  muft  have  had  fome 
little  knowledge  in  Geography  -,  but  how 
very  deficient  he  was  in  that  fcience,  may  be 
known  from  his  making  the  Tiber  a  river  in 
Arabia.  And  this  deficiency  will  appear 
more  glaring,  if  we  confider  the  means,  by 
which  he  was  probably  led  to  this  miftake. 
He  intimates  in  fome  verfes  to  a  perfon  at 
Briftol,  that  he  had  views  of  going  abroad, 
and  as  we  may  infer,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
African  Company. 

Before  I  feck  the  dreary  fiiorc. 

Where  Gambia's  rapid  billows  roar,  &c. 

****** 

Now  to  the  regions,  where  the  fun 

Does  his  hot  courfc  of  glory  run. 

And  parches  up  the  ground. 
Where  o'er  the  burning  cleaving  plains 
A  long  *  external  dog-ftar  reigns. 

And  fplcndour  flames  around. 
There  will  I  go —  p.  85. 

*  A  miflakc,  I  fuppofe,  for  eternal.  This, 
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This,  I  imagine,  put  it  into  his  head  to  at- 
tempt two  African  eclogues.  To  obtain  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  feems  to 
have  applied  to  fome  bookfeller  for  a  map. 
Now  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  maps, 
which  exhibit  the  great  portions  of  the  earth, 
are  not  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  thofe 
grand  divifions  ;  but  are  generally  extended 
farther,  in  order  to  fhew  how  they  are  con- 
nected, and  what  countries  lie  immediately 
beyond  them.  Thus  a  map  of  Europe  ge- 
nerally takes  in  Natolia,  and  part  of  Tartary 
and  Siberia.  And  a  map  of  Africa  compre- 
hends often  in  the  fame  fheet  part  of  Alia; 
particularly  Arabia  and  Syria,  as  far  as  the 
Tigris.  This  feems  to  have  been  ill  under- 
ftood  by  the  author  of  the  Eclogues  :  who 
thought,  that  all  in  the  fame  fheet  was  of 
the  fame  divifion.  He  in  confequence  of  it 
took  the  Tigris,  which  he  undoubtedly  read 
Tibrls,  for  an  African  river :  and  as  he  per- 
ceived, that  it  watered  the  upper  provinces 
of  Arabia  ;  he  has  adjudged  both  Arabia  and 
the  Tiber  to  Africa.  There  is  no  account- 
ing for  his  flrange  mifconceptions,  but  upon 
thefe  grounds.  At  all  rates  we  may  be  af- 
fLired,  that  a  perfon,  who  was  guilty  of  fuch 
puerile  miftakes,  could  have  no  great  pretence 
to  learning.  There  are  feveral  places  alluded 
to,  whofe  names  he  did  not  accurately  retain  : 

and 
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and  with  whofe  hlftory  he  feems  to  have  been 
quite  unacquainted.  Such  is  the  great  de- 
fcrt  of  Zaira  j  the  country  of  the  Gaga  ;  the 
country  of  the  Binni ;  and  Cape  Lopo,  or 
Lopez  Gonfalvo.  Traces  of  thefe  we  find  in 
Zira,  and  its  paLices,  the  ftecp  cliff  of  Gai- 
gra,  Lupa's  rocky  hill,  Lobar's  cave,  and 
the  people  of  Banny.  One  would  imagine, 
that  he  took  the  names  viva  voce  from  the 
mouth  of  a  foreigner,  v/iihout  any  regard  to 
orthography  :  and  wrote  them  down  as  they 
appeared  in  found  from  his  pronunciation. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  Eclogues 
were  compofed,  the  one  May  2d,  1770  :  the 
other  June  nth  the  fame  year,  and  not  long 
before  his  death  ;  which  v/as  upon  the  24th 
cf  Augufr  following.  From  thefe,  which 
he  compo&d  in  his  eighteenth  year,  we  may- 
form  a  judgment  of  his  abilities,  when  he 
was  but  fifteen  and  (ixteen.  The  inference 
is  too  pkin  to  need  any  explanation. 

It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  talk  of  parts,  and 
genius.  The  greateft  capacity,  that  vv^as  ever 
conferred  by  nature,  amounts  to  little ;  when 
left  to  itfclf,  and  debarred  the  means  of  im- 
provement. Mr.  Gray  in  his  admirable  po- 
em on  a  Church-yard,  takes  notice  of  the 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  :  many  of 
whom  in  a  proper  fphere  might  have  mad^ 


a  figure  in  the  world. 
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Perhaps  in  this  neglecied  fpot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celefi:lal  fire  : 

Hands,  that  the  reins  of  empire  might  have  fv/ay'd  t 
Or  wak'd  to  extacy  the  breathing  lyre — &c.  &c. 

But  what  were  they  in  reality  ?  Hewers  of 
wood,  and  drawers  of  water  :  hinds  and  pea- 
fants,  who  earned  their  bread  in  the  fweat  of 
their  brow.  Among  the  ideal  rulers,  legif- 
lators,  and  the  divine  bards,  here  fuppofed, 
one  half  could  not  v/rite  their  names.  But 
it  may  be  faid,  that  Chatterton  was  far  fu- 
perior  to  thefe  :  he  was  a  prodigy  for  parts  ; 
and  had  certainly  obtained  a  great  infight 
into  books,  and  a  wonderful  fund  of  know- 
ledge. This,  I  know  has  been-  urged  :  but 
upon  what  is  this  opinion  founded  ?  It  has 
arifen  from  this.  People  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  he  mufl  have  been  the  author 
of  the  poems  ililed  Rovv^|ey's  :  and  from 
thence  they  infer,  that  he  was  a  perfon  of 
great  learning.  And  in  truth  fo  he  mufb 
have  been  i  if  thofe  poems  v/ere  his  compo- 
fition.  But  he  uniformly  tells  os,  that  they 
were  by  another  hand  :  and  has  prefixed  to  -" 
them  the  name  of  that  perfon.  1  have  from 
the  real  and  indifputabie  compoiitions  of 
Chatterton  endeavoured  to  flicw,  that  he  had 
neither  theparts  nor  learning  requilite  towards 
the  executing,  what  has  been  thus  imputed 
to  him.     He  tells   us  in  one  of  his  letters, 

that  he   knew   but    one   h-nguage  :    and   all 

the 
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the  means  of  knowledge,  which  his  moft 
fanguine  friends  can  devife  for  him,  amount 
only  to  this,  that  he  either  borrowed,  or 
hired,  fome  books  at  his  leifure  hours.  The 
whole  of  the  intelligence,  which  he  gained, 
was  from  thefe  flender  helps ;  without  any 
perfon  to  advife  or  aflift  him.  But  the  po- 
ems of  Rowley  abound  with  much  abflrufe 
learning :  and  with  continual  references  to 
ancient  hiflory  :  and  they  are  compofed  in  a 
language  replete  with  obfolete  terms,  which 
are  very  difficult  to  be  explained.  It  re- 
quires a  great  infight  into  antiquity  to  find 
out  the  circumftances  alluded  to ;  and  even 
to  underiland  the  w^ords.  A  perfon  muft 
not  be  a  novice,  who  undertakes  this  :  and  at 
the  fame  time  he  muft  have  every  help  at  hand, 
that  can  be  adminiflered.  But  Chatterton  un- 
fortunately had  not  thefe  advantages.  If  we 
fuppofe  him  to  have  had  the  knowledge  here 
fpoken  of,  by  w^hat  helps  did  he  obtain  it  ? 
Learning,  he  had  none.  To  infpiration  he 
did  not  pretend  :  fo  that  the  only  refource 
that  can  be  found  out  in  his  favour,  is  a  cir- 
culating library.  But  this  muft  have  been 
a  poor  help  towards  thefe  wonderful  acquifi- 
tions.  He  therefore  never  had  the  know- 
ledge, of  wdiich  fome  have  thought  him  to 
•have  been  pofTefTed.  But  as  mere  aflertions 
unfupported  can  have  but  little  weight,  the 

beft 
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beft  way  is  to  let  him  again  fpeak  for  him- 
felf ;  that  from  his  own  evidence  his  attain- 
ments may  be  further  known.  I  have  given 
fome  inflances  of  his  deficiency  in  his  poe- 
tical tra(fls  :  It  may  be  worth  while  to  fee, 
if  he  fhews  any  greater  marks  of  either  ge- 
nius or  learning  in  profe. 

In  thofe  mifccllanies,  which  are  reputed 
to  have  been  without  controverfy  his  com- 
pofition,  there  is  one  treatife  upon  fculpture 
and  its  origin.  This  was  one  of  his  lateft 
performances,  after  he  had  been  fettled  in 
town  :  and  if  he  were  a  perfon  of  fuch  fu- 
perior  fenfe  and  learning,  we  fhould  I  think 
meet  with  fome  traces  of  it  here.  But  upon 
cafting  my  eye  over  it,  I  can  find  little  elfe, 
but  fome  common-place  thoughts,  and  loofe 
opinions ;  and  thefe  backed  by  aifertions  void 
of  all  authoritv.  Thefe  fhew  how  inade- 
quate  he  was  to  the  fubjed,  which  he  had 
undertaken.  He  not  only  wants  precifionj 
but  his  language  is  very  faulty  :  and  it  is 
plain  that  he  was  not  well  grounded  in  the 
firfi;  principles  of  grammar.  It  will  be  un- 
necelTary  as  well  as  tedious  to  lay  the  whole 
before  the  reader  :  I  will  therefore  produce 
fome  extrad:s  for  his  obfervation  :  and  bring 
them,  as  they  {land  in  fucceffion. 


The 
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The  Origin,  Nature,  and  Defign  of  Sculps 
ture. 

*'  I.  Sculpture  is  an  art,  which  by  defign 
•*  and  folid  matter  imitates  the  palpable  ob- 
**  jects  of  nature.  It  is  difficult  to  afcer- 
'*  tain  the  epocha  of  its  origin :  it  is  lofl:  in 
*'  the  moft  remote  antiquity. 

**  2.  The  arts  of  imitation  in  general,  as 
*'  painting,  architedure,  fculpture,  &c.  Were 
••  the  firi\  invented. 

*'  3.  Sculptors  began  to  work  upon  clay 
"  and  wax,  which  are  more  flexible,  and 
**  more  pliable  than  wood  or  (lone. 

**  4.  The  nations,  amongfl:  which  this 
**  fine  art  was  in  the  highefl:  honour,  were 
"  the  iEgyptians  ',  thofe  people  fo  celebrated 
**  by  the  monuments  of  their  gratitude  to- 
•*  wards  the  memory  of  the  kings  their  be- 
**  nefadors.  It  was  to  perpetuate  their 
**  names,  that  they  erecled  in  the  carliefl: 
"  ages  the  two  CololTean  ftatues  of  Mocrus 
*^  and  the  queen  his  fpoufe. 

**  £;.  The  i^gyptian  fculptors  excelled  all 
•*  others  in  exadnefs  of  proportion,  &c. 

"  6.  The  Greeks  fubdued  by  the  Romans 
"  degenerated  infenfibly  :  and  the  arts  va- 
"  niflied  with  their  freedom. 

g  *'  7,  Sculpture 
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**  7'  Sculpture  was  an  exotic  which  ne- 
"  ver  could  thrive  in  vidorious  Rome :  its 
"  tranfient  glory  was  eciipfed  by  the  other 
**  arts  in  the  reign  of  Auguflus ;  it  declined 
*'  under  Tiberius,  Caius,  and  Claudius  ; 
**  and  re-appeared  with  an  enormous  mag- 
**  nitude  under  Nero,  &c. 

**  8.  The  fculptors  gave  the  name  of  a 
**  ftatue  to  a  figure  in  embolTed  workj  that 
'*  flands  by  itfelf  in  wood,  ftone,  marble, 
'*  or  metal,  of  perfons  confpicuous  by  their 
"  birth,  their  rank,  or  their  merit,  &c.  &c. 

**  9,  The  third  fpecies  of  ftatues  was  de- 
"  ligned  for  kings  and  emperors  :  they  were 
*'  taller  than  men  commonly  are;  and  thofe 
**  that  perfonated  heroes  were  larger  in  pro- 
**  portion. 

**  10.  As  for  the  cololTean  flatues,  they 
**  reprefented  gods,  &c. 

**  II.  An  equeflrian  ftatue  exhibits  a  man 
"  on  horfeback ;  as  the  ftatue  of  Charles  the 
**  Firft  at  Charing  Crofs,  &c. 

**  12.  A  Greek  ftatue  is  naked  and  an- 
**  tique  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  the  Greeks 
**  difplayed  in  that  manner  the  gods,  the  he- 
*•  roes,  and  the  athlets  of  the  Olympic  games. 

**  13-  A  maufoleum  is  a  pompous  funeral 
"  monument,  decorated  with  fculpture  and 
**  architedure,  &c.  It  derives  its  etymology 
**  from  the  magnificent  tomb,  which  Queen 

I  i  •'  Artemifa 
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*'  Artemifa  caufed  to  be  ereded  for  Mauro- 
*'  lus,  6cc."  See  Mifcel.  in  profe  and  verfe, 
p.  142,  3,  4,  5,  6.  This  is  all,  that  I  fliall 
quote,  referring  the  reader  to  the  Treatife 
itfelf,  if  he  choofes  to  fee  more. 

The  young  man,  having  refolved  to  write 
upon  the  fubje6t  above,  feems  to  have  had  re- 
courfe  to  particular  Dictionaries,  in  which 
he  perufed  the  articles  Sculpture  and  Statue, 
This  was  done  at  fome  bookfeller's  fhop  : 
from  whence  he  carried  off  all  the  intelli- 
gence, that  his  memory  would  bear ;  and 
fupplied  what  was  wanting  from  his  own 
imagination.  Hence  he  fpeaks  of  fculpture 
and  painting  as  the  iiril  arts,  which  were  in- 
troduced :  not  confidering,  that  they  depend 
upon  many  prior  inventions,  and  could  not 
fublift  without  them.  Virgil,  after  feveral 
previous  difcoveries,  adds. 

Turn  fcrri  rigor,  atque  argutze  lamina  ferrse, 
(Nam  primi  cuncis  fcindebant  fiiTile  lignum) 
Turn  variae  vcncre  artcs. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  i.  v.  143. 

He  fpeaks  of  the  Egyptians  being  flimous  for 
the  juft  proportion  of  their  ftatues :  and  of  the 
coloffcan  ftatues  of  Mocrus  and  his  fpoufe. 
But  in  refped:  to  the  jufl:  proportion  of  thefe 
ftatues  the  very  contrary  is  the  truth  :  which 
he  mufl;  have  known,  had  he  ever  had  accefs 

J  to 
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to  either  Pocock  or  Norden.     As  to  Mocrus 
and   his  fpoufe,   no  fuch   perfons  were  ever 
heard  of.     I  pafs  over  what  is  faid  about  the 
Greeks  :   and  concerning  the  tranfient  glory 
of  fculpture  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  which 
re-' appeared  with  an  enormous  magnitude  my^er 
Nero.     He  fiys,  that  fcuiptors  gave  the  name 
of  Ji  at  lie  to  ajigure  in  embojj'ed  work  of  perfons 
confpicuous  by  their  birth,  their  rank,  or  their 
?nerit :  which  plainly  Ihews,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  term  emhofed :  and 
he  feeais  to  make  the  nature  of  a  ftatue  de- 
pend upon  the  charadlers  of  the  perfons  re- 
prefented.     He  again  mentions  colojjhrn   fla- 
tues,   which   he  thinks  originally  were   de- 
figned  only  for  deities  :  and  then  informs  his 
readers  of  an  unneceffary  truth,  that  an  eqiiej- 
trian  ftatue  exhibits  a  man   on   horfeback  ;    as 
the  ftatue  of  Charles    the    Firft    at    Charing 
Crofs.     This  definition  of  an  Equefirian  fta- 
tue, and  the  example,  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied, is,  together   with  feveral    other 
circumftances,    borrowed    from    the    well- 
known    diftionary  of  Ephraim    Chambers  : 
to  which  he  feems  to  have  been  often  *  be- 
holden.    The  lail:  thing,  of  which   I   fliall 
take    notice,    is   his  account    of  a   Grecian 

*  See  the  articles  Statue,  and  Equeilrian  Statue. 

I  i  2  ftatue  : 
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fliitue  :  which,  he  fays,  was  nahd  and  an^ 
tique:    and    thus    called,    becaufe    the    Greeks 
difplayed  iji  that  manner  the  gods,  haroes,  and 
athlets,  &c.   Hence  it  is  plain,  that  he  thought 
an   antique  ftatue  to  have  been  a  particular 
fpecies  of  fculpture  :  and  denominated  from 
its  form,  and  manner  of  reprefentation.     He 
had   undoubtedly   met  with   prints   of  gods 
and   goddelTes  -,  of    fauns    and   fatyrs  ;    and 
likewife  of  vvreftlers  and  gladiators,  in  various 
attitudes  :   and   he  fecms   to  have   thought^ 
that    they   were   denominated  antique  irom 
the  geftures  and  poftures,  which  they  exhi- 
bited, and  from  their  being  fometimes  not 
cloathed.     He  was  led  into  this   notion   by 
the  fime  authority  of  Chambers,  whom  he 
has  in   this    inilance,    as    well    as    in    many 
others,    blindly  copied.     I  have    many  fuf- 
picions    about    the    Grange    perfon  Mocrus, 
who   is  laid    to  have  had  a  ftatue  raifcd   to 
him  by  the  Egyptians  :  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
it  was  a  miliake  for  Moeris.     Our  young  au- 
thor did  not  know  the  force  and  conflru(ftion 
of  the  diphthong  cc  :  whofe  conftituent  let- 
ters   are    fometimes   disjoined.       Inllead    of 
Moiris,  or  Moeris,  he  read  Mocris  ;  taking 
the  letter  e,  for  c  :   v/hich  Mocris  was  ea- 
fily  changed  to  Mocrus  by  the  time  that  he 
got  to  his  lodging.     For,   I  believe,  he  was 
much  diflrefled  for  intelligence;  and  forced  to 

hunt 
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hunt  for  it  by  ftarts,  and  at  a  difl:ance,where- 
ever  he  thought  there  was  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  it.  For  he  certainly  was  put  to 
his  Ihifts,  having  few  books  of  his  own  : 
and  not  being  blefled  with  many  other  ad- 
vantages, with  which  people  of  his  zeal  for 
/cience  are  often  found  to  be  favoured.  How 
much  he  was  diftreiTed  for  knowledge,  and 
how  boldly  he  borrowed,  or  rather  purloin*- 
ed,  cannot  be  better  known  than  by  the  ex- 
amples which  follow. 


^hatterton's  Maria  Frier^d- 
lefs. 

I. 

I  am  reduced  to  the 
lot  of  thofe  unhappy 
beings  from  whom 
many,  who  melt  at  the 
fight  of  all  other  mi- 
fery,  think  it  merito- 
rious to  withhold  re- 
lief:  one  whom  the 
rigour  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation dooms  to 
fuffer  without  com- 
plaint, and  perifli 
without  regard  ;  and 
whom  I  mvfelf  have 
formerly  infulted  in 
the 


The  Rambler's  Mifella. 
vol.  iv.  N°  170. 

I. 

I  am  one  of  thofe 
beings  from  whom 
many,  that  melt  at 
the  fight  of  all  other 
mifery,  think  it  meri- 
torious to  withhold 
relief;  one  whom  the 
rigour  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation dooms  to 
fuffer  without  com- 
plaint, and  perifh 
without  regard  ;  and 
whom  I  myfelf  have 
formerly  infulted  in 
the  pride  of  reputa- 

I  i  3  tion. 
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the  pride  of  reputa- 
tion, and  fecurity  of 
innocence. 

2. 

Being  of  an  age  in 
which  young  women 
are  initiated  in  com- 
pany ;  and  as  I  was  to 
move  in  a  more  gen 
teel  fphere  than  for- 
merly, I  was  no  longer 
to  be  fupported  in  my 
prefent  character,  but 
at  a  confiderable  ex- 
pence. 


I  v/as  now  com- 
pletely depreil'cd ;  and 
though  I  had  feen 
mankind  enough  to 
know  the  necelTity  of 
outward  chearfulnefs, 
I  often  withdrew  to 
my  chambcT  to  vent 
my  grief,  and  examine 
by  what  means  I  might 
efcape  perpetual  mor- 
tification. 


4.  By 


tion,    and  fecurity  of 
innocence. 


2. 
Being  now  at  an 
age  in  which  young 
women  are  initiated  in 
company,  I  was  no 
longer  to  be  fupported 
in  my  former  charac- 
ter, but  at  a  conlider- 
able  expencel 


I  was  now  com- 
pletely depreffed;  and 
though  I  had  {een 
mankind  enough  to 
know  the  neceflity  of 
outward  chearfulnefs, 
I  often  withdrew  to 
my  chamber  to  vent 
my  grief,  or  turn  my 
condition  in  my  mind, 
and  examine  by  what 
means  I  might  efcape 
from  perpetual  morti- 
fication. 

4.  By 
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By  this   ftratagcm, 
which  I  did  not  at  firft 
underftand,    he  filled 
me     with    additional 
tendernefs  and  grati- 
titude ;  compelled  me 
to  repofe   on   him  as 
my  only  fupport ;  and 
by    my  fenfe    of  his 
favour,  and  the  defire 
of  retaining  it,  difpof- 
ed    me    to    unlimited 
complaifances.         At 
laft   the  wretch  took 
advantage  of  the  fa- 
miliarity,   which    he 
enjoyed  as  my    rela- 
tion,    and    the    fub- 
miffion,  which  he  ex- 
acfted    as    my    bene- 
fa6lor,  to  attempt  the 
ruin    of    an    orphan, 
whom  his  indulgence 
had  melted,   and    his 
authority  had  fubdu- 
ed. 


5.  In 


4- 

By  this   flratagem, 
which  I  did  not  then 
underfland,   he    filled 
me    with    tendernefs 
and    gratitude;  com- 
pelled   me   to    repofe 
on  him  as   my   only 
fupport,  and  produced 
a   necefiity  of  private 
converfation.    —    My 
fcnfe   of    his    favour, 
and  the  defire  of  re- 
taining it,difpofed  me 
to  unlimited  complai- 
fance.      At    lait    the 
wretch    took    advan- 
tage of  the  familiarity, 
which  he  enjoyed  as 
my  relation,  and  the 
fubmiffion,  which  he 
exaded  as  rriy   bene- 
fa6lor,  to  complete  the 
ruin    of   an    orphan, 
whom  his   own  pro- 
mifes  had  made  indi- 
gent,  whom    his  in- 
dulgence had  melted, 
and  his  authority  fub- 
dued. 

114  5.  In 
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5- 
In  the  moments  of 
*  perturbation — 


5- 

In  the  moments  of 

perturbation — 


If  any  perfon  after  this  fliould  infift,  that 
Chattertoii  had  parts,   I  fhall  not  hefitate  to 
allow  it,   notwithftanding  all    that  has  pre- 
ceded.    But  he  was  void  of  judgment  :  and 
never  had  proper  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment.     The    beft    inftance    of  his    tafle    is 
fhewn  in  his  theft.     He  has  ftolen  largely 
from  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  really  with  fome  ad- 
drefs.     But  this  does  not  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  great  genius  :   much  lefs  a  prodigy 
of  learning.     A  perfon  of  very  deep  and  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  has  formed  a  very  different 
opinion  concerning  this    young    man.     He 
fpeaks  of  him  as  -f-  afingular  injiance  cf  a  pre- 
vmturity  of  abilities  j  and  that  he  had  acquired 
a  fiore  of  general  information  far  exceeding  his 
years :  and  that  he  poffejfed  a  comprehcnfon  of 
mind,  and  aBivity.  oj  iinderjianding,  which  pre- 
dominated over  his  fituations  in  Ife,  and  his  op- 
portunities of  inJiru5lion.     I  am  fully  fenfible 

*  For  the  difcovcry  of  this  plagiarifm  I  am  indebted 
^o  a  learned  and  curious  young  gcnileman  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

t  Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warton, 
Emendations  and  Additions  to  p.  164.  vol.  ii. 

of 
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pf  every  thing,  which  is  due  to  a  pcrfon  of 
Mr.  Warton's  charaifter ;  to  whom  the 
v/orld  is  fo  much  indebted.  But  after  all,  I 
know  not  how  to  fubfcribe  to  his  opinion  ; 
and,  I  hope,  that  he  will  forgive  me,  if  I 
think  that  he  has  been  rather  too  hafty  in  bis 
determination.  I  muft  confefs  that  1  fee 
nothing  of  this  prematurity  of  abilities  in 
Chatterton  ;  nor  of  the  ftore  of  information, 
which  fo  far  exceeded  his  term  of  life  :  much 
lefs  that  comprehenfiorn  and  that  ad:ivity  of 
underftanding,  with  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  gifted.  I  cannot  perceive  any  traces 
of  thefe  wonderful  qualities.  I  believe,  there 
are  many  clerks  and  apprentices  in  town,  who 
by  reading  plays  and  magazines,  and  by  fre- 
quenting the  theatres,  get  a  better  knack  of 
writing,  than  was  to  be  found  in  Chatterton. 
His  bad  fuccefs  in  his  laft  flage  of  life,  ihews 
that  he  did  not  anfwer  the  expedations  of 
thofe,  who  employed  him. 

That  he  was  not  fo  fuperior  to  others,  as 
has  been  imagined,  may  be  {qcu  by  comparing 
one  of  his  compofitions  with  another  by 
one  of  his  friends,  upon  a  fimilar  fubjedt. 
That  of  Chatterton's  is  filled  The  Confuliad, 
from  the  beginning  of  which  the  following 
lines  are  taken. 

Of  warring  fenators,  and  battles  dire. 
Of  quails  uneaten,  Mufe,  awake  the  lyre. 

Where 
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Where  C— mb — IPs  chimneys  overlook  the  fquare. 

And  N — t — n's  future  profpetls  hang  in  air. 

Where  counfellors  difpute,  and  cockers  match, 

And  Caledonian  earls  in  concert  fcratch, 

A  group  of  heroes  occupied  the  round. 

Long  in  the  rolls  of  infamy  renown'd  ^ 

Circling  the  table  all  in  filencc  fat. 

Now  tearing  bloody  lean,  now  champing  fat. 

Now  picking  ortolans,  and  chicken  flain. 

To  form  the  whimfies  of  an  a-la-reine. 

Now  ftorming  caftles  of  the  neweft  tafte. 

And  granting  articles  to  forts  of  pafte. 

Now  fwallowing  bitter  draughts  of  Pruflian  beer  j 

Now  fucking  tallow  of  falubrious  deer,  ' 

The  god  of  cabinets  and  fenates  faw 

His  fons,  like  alTes  to  one  center  draw. 

Inflated  difcord  heard  and  left  her  cell 
With  all  the  horrors  of  her  native  hell. 

The  verfes  which  I  fliall  bring  by  way  of 
contrail  with  the  above,  are  from  a  poen:^ 
called  The  Confultation. 

The  clock  ftruck  twelve  :  the  bufy  world  at  reft  : 
Laughter,  invention,  argument,  and  jell, 
Were  heard  no  more.     Repos'd  lay  old  and  young, 
Clos'd  every  eye,  and  filcnt  every  tongue. 
Sleep  in  her  filken  bands  had  all  things  tied; 
All  but  the  few,  whom  difappointed  pride 
Urg'd  on  to  madnefs  :  fuch  with  troubled  mind 
Nor  eafc  could  know,  nor  balmy  fleep  could  find. 
Pcrplcx'd  with  thought  profound  here  Party  lay. 
Told  the  dull  hours,  and  languifh'd  for  the  day. 
Rcftlcfs,  and  pale,  all  comfort  flie  defied, 
Whilil  wild  Defpair  fat  weeping  by  her  fide. 

A  very 
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A  very  learned  '*  friend,  to  whom  I  am  ob-? 
lieed  for  the  communication  of  thefe  lines, 
accompanied  them  with  the  following  wordb: 
^*  What  I  fend  is  defigned  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
difference  of  abilities  between  Chatttrton, 
and  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  lines  quoted  from  the  po- 
em called  The  Confultation.  He  was  nearly 
of  the  fame  age,  and,  in  my  opinion,  fupe- 
rior  to  Chatterton,  though  he  has  been  lefs 
noticed." 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  proper  to  fay 
in  refpedl  to  the  parts  and  attainments  of  this 
unfortunate  young  man.  If  I  have  been 
obliged  in  the  courfe  of  my  arguments  to 
difclofe  fome  unfavourable  truths  ;  I  hope 
it  will  be  forgiven  me  :  as  I  think,  that  there 
are  ways  and  means  by  which  I  can  make 
amends. 

One  circumftance  in  the  procefs  of  this 
affair,  and  that  of  no  fm.dl  moment,  (liould 
always  be  mentioned  in  his  favour;  I  mean 
his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  truth.  He' 
uniformly  infilled,  that  the  poems  in  difpute 
were  not  his  own.  No  perfuafion,  no  force, 
no  emolument,  could  oblige  him,  though  in  a 
fl:ate  of  indigence,  to  take  the  honour  of  them 
to  himfelf.  He  would  not  avail  himfelf  of 
praife,  to  which,  he  knew,  he  had  no  cLdm, 
Had  he  adled  the  contrary  part,  though  he 

*  Dr.  Glynn, 
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might  have  been  at  laft  deteded,  yet  the  im- 
mediate advantages  muft  have  been  great. 
But  necellitous  as  he  was  and  humbled,  h^ 
would  not  accept  of  bread  upon  thole  terms. 
His  fpirit  v/as  above  it. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  very 
unnecelTary  to  obviate  every  fufpicion  and 
cavil,  with  which  fuch  controverfies  are  at- 
tended. Yet  it  may  be  worth  wPiile  to  fpeak 
to  one  objection  ;  which,  though  of  no  great 
weight,  yet  has  been  very  popular,  and  relates 
to  the  fuppofed  fecrecy,  with  which  this 
tranfadlion  was  carried  on.  How  came  the 
tranfcriber  to  be  Jo  cautious ^  that  nobody  ever 
Jaw  him  in  the  aB  of  copying  thefe  poems,  or  had 
a 'view  of  the  MJJ\  thejnfelves  f  This  is  a  quef- 
tion,  which  has  been  often  put  j  and  is  eafily 
anfwered.  That  the  aftair  was  carried  on 
with  caution,  is  very  certain.  For  whenChat^ 
terton  began  to  examine  the  MlT.  he  had  fuf- 
ficient  fagacity  to  know,  that  they  were  of 
confequence.  And  though  they  had  lain  for 
near  three  centuries  negle<fted,  yet  he  was 
fenfible,  that  neither  he  nor  his  father  had 
any  right  to  remove  them  :  nor  had  he  any 
plea  or  title  to  keep  them  in  his  pofTeflion. 
This  made  him  cautious  of  fhewing  them, 
for  fear  of  their  being  demanded  of  him. 
In  confequence  of  this,  he  copied  thern  at  his 
mailer's  office  j  which  was  very  private,  and 

at 
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at  fome  diftance  from  the  houfe.  However/ 
both  Mr.  Barret,  and  Mr.  Catcot,  faw  fome 
of  them,  which  they  procured  for  themfelves 
from  Chatterton  :  and  they  were  alfo  feen  by 
other  people  ;  who  have  given  a  pofitive  at- 
teftation  to  the  fa6l.  More  perfons  than  one 
faw  him  in  the  a6l  of  copying,  as  will  bs 
fliewn.  It  may  be  farther  afked,  /V^al  be- 
came ofthofe  Mff\  which  remained  in  his  hands  ? 
for  many  mud  have  remained,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  tranfcripts.  The  cafe  I  appre- 
hend to  be  this  :  When  he  found,  after  all 
that  he  had  faid,  that  the  poems  were  treated 
as  forgeries,  and  that  he  was  himfelf  tra- 
duced as  a  cheat,  his  pride  was  neceifarily 
affeded  :  and  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe, 
that  he  aifted  by  thefe  writings,  as  he  is 
faid  at  the  clofe  of  his  life  to  have  done 
by  his  own:  he  demolilhed  them  utterly; 
as  thinking  that  the  world  did  not  de- 
ferve  them.  He  feems  to  have  been 
greatly  irritated  at  his  veracity  being  dif- 
puted.  For  he  v»^as  fo  far  from  takino- 
the  merit  of  thefe  poems  to  himfelf,  that  he 
was  continually  giving  teftimony,  that  they 
were  by  another  hand;  and  in  doing  this, 
he  was  fo  zealous  for  the  truth  to  his  own 
difadvantage,  that  he  could  never  forgive 
thofe  who  controverted  his  aflertions.  Thus 
in  a  treatife,  where  he  has  fubfcribed  him- 
felf 
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felf  by  the  title  of  Harry  Wildfire,  he  falls 
very  cruelly  upon  an  honourable  perfon^ 
whofe  rank  and  eharad:er  deferved  far  greater 
refped:.  This  gentleman  had  fuppofed  the 
poems  In  queftion  to  be  fpurious ;  which  was 
fufficient  to  make  him  incur  the  inve^live  of 
Chatterton.  And  the  fame  fate  attended  every 
one,  who  controverted  this  truth.  Hence 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fame  treatife,  there 
is  a  farcaftical  reference  to  this  purpofe  ;  and 
the  author,  fpeaking  of  fome  abfurd  notion^ 
fays — Should  any  critic  ajfert,  that  it  is  impof- 
Jible  fuch  an  imagination  fiould  enter  any  per^ 
Jons  head,  his  ajfertion  fiall  Jland  uncontra- 
diSied  by  me :  as  I  know  by  woeful  experience, 
that  whe7i  an  author  refolves  to  think  himfelf 
in  the  right,  it  is  more  than  human  argument 
can  do,  to  convince  him  he  is  in  the  wrong. 
p.  299. 

Some  to  avoid  the  perplexity,  with  which 
the  affair  feemed  to  be  attended,  have  given 
a  new  turn  to  the  matter  in  debate  :  and  ima- 
gined, that  thefe  poems  were  neither  th<* 
compofition  of  Rowley,  nor  of  Chatterton, 
but  of  fome  third  perfon.  This  is  an  ex- 
pedient the  mod  ftrange  that  could  ever  be 
conceived ;  and  attended  with  the  greatefl 
inconfidency.  Before  there  was  an  alterna- 
tive :  and  if  thefe  writings  could  not  be  fairly 
adjudged  to  one  of  the  two  perfon s,  they  nc- 
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cefTdrily  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  other.  By 
thefe  means  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  com- 
ing to  a  determination.  But  we  in  this  cafe 
are  withdrawn  from  the  light,  of  which  be- 
fore we  had  fome  fliare  ;  and  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  darknefs,  in  order  that  we  may  fee 
more  clearly.  Hitherto  there  were  two  per- 
fons,  whofe  hiftory  was  in  fome  degree  cer- 
tified to  us ;  and  we  had  fome  fure  footing, 
upon  which  we  might  proceed.  But  we 
are  now  referred  to  an  ideal  perfon :  one 
who  was  never  feen,  nor  any  way  known  : 
concerning  whom  there  is  no  tradition  -,  nor 
the  leafl  pretence  to  any  evidence.  How 
can  perfons  of  any  reafon  fulFer  themfelves 
to  be  feduced  by  fuch  an  illufion  ?  Beiides, 
what  do  we  gtt  by  fuch  a  ftippofition  ?  If 
there  were  any  difficulties  before,  they  recur 
in  this  cafe  with  far  more  force,  and  in  greater 
numbers.  Chatterton  prefixed  the  name  of 
Rowley  to  the  poems  :  He  gave  alfo  an  ac- 
count how  they  were  firfl  found ;  and  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  was  not  the  author. 
Thofe,  who  are  not  fatisfied  with  this  evi- 
dence, afk.  How  thefe  writings  came  to  be 
fo  long  fecreted  ?  If  Chatterton  copied  them; 
who  faw  him  take  the  copies  ?  If  they  were 
from  parchments  ;  where  are  thofe  parch- 
ments ?  Why  were  they  ever  concealed  ? 
How  came  Rowley  himfelf  not  to  be  better 

known  f 
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khown  ?  When  was  he  born  r  At  what  time 
did  he  die  ?  And  by  whom  of  his  contempo- 
raries is  he  mentioned  ?  Now  I  do  not  fee 
liow  we  get  rid  of  any  one  of  thefe  difficul- 
ties by  fubftituting  for  a  perfon,  little  known, 
another  who  is  totally  unknown.  In  refpecfc 
to  Rowley,  and  his  tranfcriber,  fome  light 
may  be  obtained  :  and  the  queftions  are  not 
unanfwcrable.  But  upon  an  unknown  fub- 
je*fl,  nothing  can  be  faid  :  nor  can  we  give 
a  folution  to  any  one  of  thefe  queries.  There- 
fore I  do  not  fee,  what  we  get  by  thus  con- 
tending in  the  dark.  Will  not  the  fame 
queftions  be  afked.  Why  the  poems  were  fo 
long  hid  ?  and.  Why  the  author  is  no  where 
mentioned  ?  6cc.  &c.  The  difficulty  in  fome 
refped:s  is  as  great  as  before  :  in  others  far 
greater.  Befides,  if  fucli  a  perfon,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  had  ever  exifled,  how  came  Chat- 
terton,  through  whofe  hands  thefe  writings 
have  come  to  us,  not  to  have  put  that  per- 
fon's  name  to  them  ?  What  could  pofiibly 
induce  him  neither  to  give  the  honour  of 
them  to  the  true  author,  nor  to  take  the  me- 
rit of  them  to  himfelf  ?  but  to  afcribe  the 
whole  to  a  third  indifferent  perfon,  who 
had  no  pretenfions  to  them  ?  The  furmife  is 
of  all  others  the  *  mofl  idle. 

*  See  thefe  objections  very  fatisfacStorlly  anrwcred,  in 
a  very  ingenious  trcatife,  the  title  of  which  is— Remarks 
[  upon  the  Eighth  Sedion  of  Mr.  Warton's  Hiftory  of 
Englifli  Poetry,  vol.  ii. 

Let 
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Let  us  then  return  to  Chatterton : —  he 
was  known  to  be  of  an  irritable  difpofition, 
and  very  greedy  of  fame.  There  are  many 
pieces  of  his  writing,  full  of  inve(5live,  be- 
caufe  he  did  not  meet  with  that  favour, 
which  he  thought  his  merit  deferved.  Yet 
in  refped:  to  the  compofitions  in  difpute,  he 
uniformly  gives  the  credit  of  them  to  Row- 
ley. Many  of  thefe  were  fliewn  to  people 
of  confequence  in  town,  when  he  was  fix- 
teen  years  old  :  they  were  likewife  feen  by 
many  of  his  friends  at  BriPtol.  As  he  fur- 
vived  nearly  two  years,  how  came  he  never 
in  all  that  time  to  retraft,  and  vindicate  them 
for  his  own  ?  Why  did  he  ftill  perfift  to  his 
own  detriment  ?  And  as  thefe  compofitions 
are  two-fold,  why  did  he  give  the  honour  to 
Rowley,  where  they  were  excellent;  and 
only  infcribe  his  name  to  thofe,  which  were 
inferior  ?  for  far  inferior  they  moft  cer- 
tainly are.  It  is  well  known,  that  he  did 
not  begin  to  copy,  till  he  was  about  fifteen 
years  old  :  and  it  is  wonderful,  that  he  could 
tranfcribe  fo  much  as  he  is  found  to  have 
done,  in  the  time  afforded  him.  But  if,  in- 
ilead  of  tranfcribing,  he  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  compofer;  he  mufc  have  begun  ear- 
lier :  and  even  his  fourteenth  year  will  not 
afford  time  fufficient  for  the  whole,  which 
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was  performed.  But  who  can  pofllbly  think, 
that  a  boy  from  a  charity  fchool  at  that  age 
could  have  effected,  what  we  know  to  have 
been  done  ?  Thefe  poems  are  all  in  a  very 
obfolete  drefs,  and  relate  to  ancient  hiflory : 
and  the  whole,  as  we  are  told,  would  amount 
to  two  volumes.  We  will  therefore  take  the 
very  lateft  period,  at  which  we  can  imagine 
that  he  began  to  compofe :  and  we  will  al- 
low it  to  have  been  when  he  was  about  fif- 
teen. We  are  then  to  fuppofe  him  at  that 
age  to  have  fat  down  with  a  fixed  refolution 
to  deceive  the  whole  world  ;  and  to  have  pro- 
fecuted  the  fcheme  all  through  life  to  his 
own  prejudice:  giving  uniformly  the  credit 
of  his  compofitions  to  another;  and  abridging 
himfelf  of  every  advantage,  which  might  ac- 
crue from  them.  But  this  is  not  all.  He 
muft  have  had  a  degree  of  patience  beyond  a 
faint :  otherwife  he  would  not  have  perfe- 
vered,  without  any  encouragement,  in  this 
unfrequented  track,  in  which  he  had  idly  en- 
gaged himlelf.  But  we  have  the  evidence  of 
thofe  who  knew  him,  and  a  ftill  fi:ronger 
teftimony  from  his  own  writings,  that  pa- 
tience was  not  one  of  his  virtues.  He  was 
cholerick  beyond  defcription  ;  and  given  to 
the  mod  violent  fallies  of  pafiion  :  yet  in 
none  of  thefe  did  he  ever  retrad,  what  he  had 

once 
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once  afTcrted  ;  or  avail  himfelf  of  any  oppor- 
tunity of  claiming  thefe  poems  as  his  own* 
Not  a  hint  ever  drops  from  him,  that  the 
name  of  Rowley  was  fuppofititious :  or  that 
the  honour  withheld  from  the  true  author  was 
in  reality  denied  to  himfelf.  So  far  from  it, 
that  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  about  three 
months  before  his  death,  he  tells  her,  that 
/?aii  Rowley  been  a  Londoner  infiead  of  a  Brif- 
towyan,  he  fiould  have  lived  by  copying  his 
works.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Preface,  p.  ix. 
This  is  an  atteftation  fo  ftrong  in  refped:  to 
the  genuinenefs  of  the  poems,  that  one  would 
think,  nothing  could  be  oppofed  to  it.  Yet 
it  is  fet  afide  as  of  no  validity  -,  becaufe  the 
perfon,  from  whom  it  came,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  cheat.  But,  as  I  have  faid  be- 
fore, nobody  goes  on  in  a  long  procefs  of  de- 
ceiving, when  every  ftep  is  to  his  own  detri- 
ment. He  would  certainly  flop  ihort  in 
good  time  3  and  make  fome  change  in  a  plan, 
from  which  no  good  proceeded.  But  this 
young  man  perfeveres  to  the  lafl: :  and  in  a 
confidential  letter  to  his  mother,  intimates, 
as  a  thing  well  known  to  her,  that  he  was 
himfelf  only  a  tranfcriber.  The  mother,  as 
well  as  the  lifter,  is  ftill  alive  :  and  they  have 
given  their  repeated  evidence  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.    They  have  attefted,  and  are  ready  ftill 
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to  atteft,  that  thefe  poems  were  not  of  Chat- 
terton's  compofition  :  and  that  they  know, 
he  only  tranlcribed  them.  If  a  young  lad  of 
little  or  no  principle  fhould  find  a  treafure  of 
old  poetry,  and  put  it  off  for  his  own ;  I 
fhould  not  much  wonder.  But  that  fuch  a 
perfon  fhould  compofe  to  this  amount,  and 
then  give  the  credit  of  it  to  another,  is  pad 
my  comprehenfion.  It  is  repugnant  to  na- 
ture, and  contrary  to  all  experience.  Yet 
this  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  done ;  not  in 
one  or  two  inflances,  but  in  a  long  feries  of 
compofition.  We  fee  a  young  man,  of  an 
eager  temper,  and  zealous  of  praife,  out  of 
humour  with  the  world  for  not  paying  the 
regard  due  to  feme  of  his  inferior  produc- 
tions :  and  at  the  famie  time  he  denies  it  to 
himfelf,  where  he  had  a  better  claim ;  and 
where  the  objedt  was  of  far  greater  merit. 
For  the  poems,,  which  have  the  name  of 
Rowley  affixed  to  them,  are  certainly  very 
fine  :  but  thofe,  which  we  know  afiiiredly  to 
have  been  compofed  by  Chatterton,  fall  very 
fhort  of  fuch  excellence.  The  beft  of  them 
do  not  rife  above  mediocrity :  and  many  are 
very  low  and  abjecft;  and  cannot  be  held  in 
any  degree  of  efhimation.  Yet,  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  he  was  .the  author  of  the 
whole,  thefe,  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  mufl: 
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have  been  compofed  much  the  lateft,  how 
ever  inferior  they  may  be  to  the  former  j 
fome  of  which  muft  have  been  near  three 
years  prior,  had  they  been  the  work  of  his 
hands.  This  too  is  contrary  to  reafon  and 
experience.  When  we  fpeak  of  difficulties, 
with  which  this  fuhjed:  is  accompanied, 
thefe  are  the  real  difficulties,  to  which  we 
ought  to  attend.  Many  of  the  others  are 
imaginary  :  but  thefe  are  real,  and  not  to  be 
got  over  upon  the  notion,  that  Chatterton 
W'aS  the  author  of  thefe  poems.  It  may  be 
faid,  for  that  very  reafon  we  fubfiitute  a  third 
per/on.  But  when  did  he  live?  in  the  time 
of  Rowley  ?  Then  the  fame  Gbje<!lions  made 
to  Rowley  will  be  brought  againft  him. 
Was  it  in  the  time  of  Chatterton  ?  I  do  not 
fee  how  we  at  all  rid  ourfelves  of  the  per- 
plexity, which  we  have  before  experienced. 
This  perfon  muft  have  aded  the  fame  part : 
laboured  fur  years  to  no  purpofe ;  and  denied 
himfelf  all  the  honour  refulting  from  his 
operations.  May  we  then  imagine  him  to 
have  been  in  an  intermediate  ftate  ?  Still  the 
fame  difficulties  will  arife  ;  and  the  fame,  or 
fimilar  quedions  be  ailced.  At  what  time 
did  he  live  ?  who  faw  him  ?  who  heard  of 
him  ?     in   what   manner   were   the   writino-s 

o 
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who  was  witnefs  to  the  originals  ?  and  who 
ever  faw  them  copied  ?    How  came  they  not 
to  have  the  author's  name  ?  and  if  they  had 
not  the  author's  name,  how  came  they  to  be 
afcribed  to  Rowley  ?     The  only  expedient, 
that  I  can  think  of,  to  folve  all  difficulties, 
is  to  fuppofe,  that  nobody  wrote  them  :  this 
perhaps  may  fatisfy  all  parties.     No,  it  will 
be  faid,  t^at  is  a  fiippojition  too  abfiird  to  be 
admitted :  it  is  an  infult  to  common  fenfe.     In 
good  truth,   I  fee  very  little  difference  be- 
tween afcribing  them  at  once  to  a  non-entity, 
or  giving  the  merit  of  them  to  an  ideal  per- 
fon,  a  phantom  of  our  own  railing.     In  the 
mean  time,   what  is   become  of  Chatterton 
and  his  wonderful  parts ;  which  for  a  long 
time  were  fo  much  cried  up  ?     Though  he 
was  till  near  fifteen  at  a  low  parifh  fchool, 
where  he  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining 
any  portion  of  real  learning  -,    yet   he  was 
fpoken   of  as   a  prodigy,    for    fagacity   and 
knowledge  :  and  this,  to  render  him  adequate 
to  the  performance,  which  was  unduly  afcribed 
to  him.     But  he  is  at  laft  found  wanting, 
and  accordingly  fet  afide;  his  high  preten- 
fions  not  being  fufficiently  determined.    And 
yet  I   fhould  have    thought  him  preferable 
to  his   fubftitute,   who  has   no  pretenfions 
at  all. 

It 
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It  has  been  very  juftly  faid,  that  there  Is 
great  pleafure,  as  well  as  propriety,  in  detect- 
ing a  fallacy,  and  expofing  an  impoftor.  But 
the  converfe  of  this  is  equally  true  :  for  there 
is  the  fame  propriety,  and,  I  am  fure,  ten 
times  more  fatisfad:ion,  in  doing  juftice  to 
departed  merit  j  and  reftoring  thofe  honours, 
which  have  been  unduly  awarded. 
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EXTERNAL    EVIDENCE. 


IT  is  my  hope,  that,  from  the  internal 
evidence  afforded,  the  point,  which  I 
took  in  hand  to  prove,  has  been  fufficiently 
afcertained.  On  this  account  it  may  feem 
unneceffary  to  proceed  any  farther.  But  as 
the  external  evidence  is  very  copious,  and  the 
producing  of  it  will  be  attended  with  much 
curious  hiftory,  both  in  refpedl  to  the  poems, 
and  the  perfons  concerned  3  it  will  not,  I  be- 
lieve, be  unfatisfacfbory,  if  I  lay  it  before  the 
reader. 

The  poems,  and  other  writings,  concerning 
which  there  has  been  fo  much  dilpute,  were 
originally  coUeded  by  Mr.  William  Canynge> 
a  merchant  of  Briftol,  v/ho  was,  as  has  been 
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before  mentioned,  a  perfon  of  great  wealth, 
and  five  times  mayor  of  that  corporation. 
The  collection  appears  to  have  been  very- 
large  :  and  great  part  of  it  was  obtained  for 
him  by  a  very  learned  perfon,  his  friend  and 
confeflbr,  Thomas  Rowley.  Thefe  manu- 
fcripts  were  of  fo  much  value,  that  Mr.  Ca- 
nynge  took  great  care  for  their  prefervation  : 
and  gave  directions,  that  they  fliould  be  fe^ 
cured  in  a  large  cheft,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  placed  in  a  fort  of  muniment  room  over 
the  north  porch  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  church. 
This  beautiful  church  he  had  himfelf  built : 
and  to  this,  as  a  fanCluary,  he  configned  the 
valuable  depofit.  Of  this  we  have  a  mofi:  fa- 
tisfaCtory  proof,,  from  a  Latin  deed,  in  the 
poffelTion  of  Mr.  Barrett  of  Briftol.  It  is  a 
tolerably  fair  manufcript,  and  of  indifputable 
antiquity ;  and  not  written  by  a  private  hand, 
as  many  of  the  manufcripts  are  ;  but  in  a  re- 
gular official  character.  In  this  deed,  made 
in  the  eighth  year  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth, 
there  is  an  account  of  fume  chantries  founded 
by  Mr.  Canynge  :  and  among  other  things  is 
mentioned  the  principal  cheft ;  out  of  which 
the  writings  in  difpute  were  taken.  This 
chefl  is  particularly  defcribed,  and  ftiled,  Cifta 
ferata  cum  fex  clavibus,  the  chefl  locked  with 
Jix  keys.     Concerning  thefe  keys  there  was  an 
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order  In  the  deed,  that  two  of  them  fhould 
be  intrufted  to  the  minifter  and  procurator  of 
the  church  :  two  to  the  mayor,  and  another 
of  the  corporation :  and  one  to  each  of  the 
churchwardens ;  who  were  to  ad:  as  truftees. 
There  was  to  be  an  annual  vifitation  ;  and  an 
entertainment  upon  the  occafion,  with  a  par- 
ticular gratuity  to  each  of  the  vifitors ;  the 
expences  of  which  were  to  be  defrayed  from 
certain  eftates  appropriated  to  that  purpofc. 
There  is  a  farther  account,  though  little 
known,  of  Canynge's  principal  cheft.  We 
from  hence  learn,  that  it  was  not  only  a  re- 
ceptacle of  writings,  but  of  money ;  which 
ufed  occalionally  to  be  depofited  in  it.  Con- 
cerning this  we  have  the  following  account 
from  Ricaut's  Major  s  Calendar.  It  was 
ufual  for  the  mayor,  on  the  morrow  of  All 
Souls  Day,  to  walk  to  RedcliiFe  accompa- 
nied by  the  town-clerk  :  and  there  to  lit  in 
audit  upon  William  Canynge's  chantries, 
with  the  vicar,  and  prodors  :  which  being 
iiniflied,  the  town-clerk  entered  the  account 
in  a  book  there,  called  Canynges  Leiger,  and 
the  mayor  then  received  a  noble,  the  town- 
clerk  zod,  the  fword-bearer  8^.  and  the 
ferjeants  at  mace  \(y  d.  Ricaut's  Mayor's 
Calendar,  i6o.  b.  This  Ricaut  was  town- 
clerk  of  Briftol  in  the  i8th  Edward  IVth, 
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A.  D.  1479.  His  Mayor's  Calendar  is  a 
Mf.  now  extant  in  the  chamber  of  the  citv, 
in  the  town-clerk's  office  j  and,  as.  is  be- 
lieved, no  where  elfe.  I  was  obliged  for 
this  and  other  curious  inteli'gence  to  my 
very  excellent  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Henry 
Danipier.  Concerning  -this  I  had  a  cu- 
rious extra(S  fent  me  by  the  fame  learned 
friend  from  the  ancient  book  in  the  veftry 
of  Redcliffe  church;  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  two  chantries  founded  by  Mr. 
W.  Canynge,  conformably  to  the  account 
given  in  the  manufcript  of  Mr.  Barrett. 
It  is  moreover  mentioned,  that  in  the  year 
1475  John  Hixton,  and  fome  other  per- 
fon,  pro6lors,  paid  37/.  loj".  '■jd.  on  account 
of  thofe  chantries  :  and  that  a  furplus  was 
fet  apart  for  Canynge's  fm>^i  ig-clerks ;  and 
placed  in  a  cofre  called  Mr.  Canynge  s  cofrCy 
lying  in  the  trezor-houfe  of  the  faid  churchy  be-- 
fore  the  rnayre.  The  muniment  room,  where 
Canynge's  cheft  now  ftands,  is  in  the  deeds 
called  Domiis  Thefauraria :  and  in  the  above- 
mentioned  book  money  is  often  faid  to  have 
been  delivered  into  this  cofre.  I  am  credibly 
informed,  that  it  has  alwiys  been  difficult  to 
get  accefs  to  the  vcflry-b.ook  of  Redcliffe 
church  :  and  that  it  was  utterly  unknown  to 
Chatterton.     The  above  accounts  from  this 
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book  fhew  the  authenticity  of  Canynge*s  ori- 
ginal deed,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Barrett.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
antiquity. 


Concerning  the  Difperfion   of  the  Manu- 
fcripts. 

The  gratuities,  paid  at  the  annual  vifita- 
tion,  were  efteemed  of  feme  confideration, 
when  they  were  firfl  appointed  j  but  as  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  and  of  Briflol  in  parti- 
cular, increafed ;  they  muft  by  degrees  have 
become  of  lefs  value  j  and  at  laft  fcarcely 
worth  demanding.  And  from  hence,  I  ima- 
gine, proceeded  a  negled;  in  the  truflees  :  fo 
that  in  procefs  of  time  this  annual  vifitation 
ceafed ;  and  the  writings  were  totally  difre- 
garded.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  appear 
to  have  been  deferted  and  unnoticed  for  a  long 
interval  of  years  :  in'  which  interval  the  fix 
keys,  with  which  they  were  fecured,  feem  to 
have  been  *  lofl:.  All  this,  I  think,  may  to 
a  degree  ©f  certainty  be  inferred  from  the 


*  It  was  an  unlucky  precaution,  to  appoint  fo  many 
keys :  for  one  being  loft  rendered  the  others  in  a  man- 
ner ufelefs, 
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confequences.  For  in  the  year  1727  there 
was  a  notion,  that  fome  title-deeds  were  in 
the  chefl: :  and  thofe  of  the  veflry  diredled, 
that  it  fhould  be  opened  under  the  infpedlion 
of  an  attorney ;  and  that  the  writings,  deemed 
of  value,  fliould  be  removed  to  the  fouth 
porch  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  all  the 
locks  were  forced ;  and  the  cheil:  broken 
open  :  and  as  there  v/ere  other  chefts  in  the 
fame  place,  if  I  miflake  not,  fix  in  number, 
fuppofed  to  contain  ancient  writings,  they  all 
fuffered  in  the  fame  manner.  The  deeds, 
which  related  to  the  church,  were  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  removed  -,  and  all  the  other 
manufcripts  left  at  large,  without  any  de- 
fence 5  being  totally  neglected,  as  things  of 
no  value.  Thus  were  the  good  purpofes  of 
this  excellent  man  ruined;  and  all  his  pre- 
cautions rendered  ineffedual.  From  this  fa- 
tal iera  the  writings  were  at  the  will  of  any 
perfon,  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  afk 
for  them.  How  foon  the  demolition  began, 
is  uncertain  :  nor  can  it  be  known,  what  the 
original  quantity  was.  Mr.  ShierclifFe,  a 
gentleman  now  living,  and  well  refpedted  at 
Briftol,  vifited  the  tower  in  the  year  1749: 
and  he  told  me,  that  he  faw  the  parchments 
lying  there  to  a  confiderable  amount.  He  at 
that  time  practifed  miniature  painting;  and 
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in  confequence  of  it  was  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Millar,  who  was  then  painting  a  kind  of  mo- 
nument for  Perrot,  the  fexton.  This  Perrot 
had  been  in  good  bufinefs,  but  failed  by  en- 
terprlzing  too  far  -,  and  was  content  to  ad:  in 
that  low  occupation.  He  had  a  defire  to 
have  fome  memorial  of  him  put  up,  before 
he  died :  and  Millar  wag  accordingly  paint- 
ing a  tablet  for  him.  And  having  nearly  fi- 
nifhed  it,  he  delired  Mr.  Shiercliffe,  who 
flood  by,  to  add  fomething  of  a  freeze  or  vo- 
lute ;  Jor  your  hand,  fays  he,  is  Jleadier  than 
mine*  Mr.  Shiercliffe  at  his  requeft  per- 
formed it:  which  fo  pleafed  Perrot,  that  he 
led  him  all  over  the  church  y  and  among 
other  things  fliewed  him  the  north  porch, 
where  the  parchments  lay.  Mr.  Shiercliffe 
faid,  that  he  faw  them  in  heaps,  fome  quite 
loofe,  fome  tied  up  :  that  they  were  covered 
with  duft  'y  and  looked  rumpled,  ffained  and 
torn  'y  and  very  much  marked  with  age.  Per- 
rot feemed  to  intimate  to  him,  that  he  might, 
if  it  were  agreeable,  take  fome  of  them.  But 
he  did  not  regard  the  hint ;  as  he  had  n6 
tafte  for  fuch  ancient  v^^ritings.  Yet  Perrot 
had  certainly  fome  notion  that  they  were  of 
value:  for  he  made  ufe  of  fliefe  remarkable 
words,  at  leail:  words  to  this  purpofe;  that 
there  were  things  here,  ivhich  would  one  day  be 
belter  known  -,  and  that  in  proper  bands  they 
I  o  might 


inight  prove  a  treaftire,  Mr.  Shiercliffe  men- 
tioned, that,  as  he  had  occafion  to  pull  out 
his  knife,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  mark 
upon  the  handle  the  year  of  the  performance : 
for,  flight  as  it  was,  he  at  that  time  was  not 
a  little  pleafed  with  it.  This  was  three 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chatterton.  He 
added,  that,  when  the  name  of  Rowley  was 
afterwards  brought  up,  and  his  poems  be- 
came the  publick  talk,  it  revived  in  his  mind 
many  faint  ideas  of  this  tranfad:ion. 

It  was  about  this  feafon,  that  the  final  de- 
vaftation  happened  among  thefe  venerable  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  Some  of  the  parchments 
feem  to  have  been  carried  away  before  :  but 
now  the  laft  hand  was  put  to  their  diffipa- 
tion.  A  woman,  as  I  was  informed,  ac- 
knowledged, that  {lie  had  carried  off  a  lap- 
full ;  which  file  employed  in  cleaning  fomc 
of  her  kitchen  furniture.  One  Morgan,  who 
had  been  a  barber,  took  away  fome  ;  which, 
I  believe,  are  fcill  preferved.  Thefe  ravages 
were  continually  repeated,  till  the  chefts  were 
cxhaufled.  But  the  perfon  of  all  others  to 
be  remembered  was  Mr.  Chatterton  ;  the  fa- 
ther of  the  young  man,  with  whom  we  are 
fo  much  concerned.  He  was  a  finging-man 
of  the  cathedral  ;  and  ufed  to  copy  mufick  : 
and  at  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  mafter 
of  the  free  fchool  in  Pile-ftreet.     And  as  his 
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tiilcle  hid  been  fexton  of  St.  Mary  RedcliiTc, 
and  he  was  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the 
veftry,  it  gave  him  accefs  to  that  church.  By 
thefe  means  he  had  permiffion  to  take  away 
many  of  the  parchmenta :  and  with  the  af- 
fiflance  of  his  boys  he  carried  off  at  one  time, 
what  they  call  a  maund  bajket  full  of  them  ; 
which  he  put  into  a  cupboard  in  the  fchool. 
Many  of  thefe  feem  to  have  been  frittered 
aw^ay,  and  employed  in  vile  ufes ;  as  the  va- 
lue of  them  was  not  known.  About  this 
time  the  minifter  of  the  parifh,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
made  a  prefent  to  the  fchool  of  twenty  bi- 
bles. As  the  whole  number  of  the  boys  was 
forty,  thefe  bibles  were  to  be  given  to  the 
twenty  out  of  that  number,  which  fliould  be 
found  to  read  beft.  Old  Mr.  Chatterton, 
in  order  to  preferve  thefe  books  from  being 
damaged,  covered  them  with  fome  of  thefe 
parchments,  which  he  cut  to  pieces  for  that 
purpofe.  When  he  died,  and  his  widow  was 
obliged  to  remove,  flie  carried  what  remained 
of  them  to  her  ov^^n  houfe. 

Under  fuch  unfortunate  circumflances  were 
thefe  curious  manufcripts  after  a  long  inter- 
val of  negled:  brought  to  light.  And  when 
they  were  at  laft  difcovered,  it  was  in  great 
meafure  to  their  diiTipation  and  ruin.  Thofe, 
which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  preferved, 
feem    to   have   been   for  a   long   time  little 
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known :  and  the  few  perfons,  who  had  ob- 
tained any  knowledge  of  them,  did  not  en- 
tertain  the  leaft  idea  of  their  value.     The 
firft  time,    that   their  worth  feems  to  have 
been  fufpecled,  was  in  the  year  1768,  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  bridge  at  Briftol.    There 
had  been  a  publication  in  one  of  the  weekly 
iournals  printed  by  Felix  Farley;  in  which 
was  contained  an  account  of  the  ceremonies 
obferved  fome  centuries  before,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  old  bridge  :  and  this  was  faid  to 
be  taken  from  an  ancient  manufcript.     The 
curiofity  of  many  perfons,  and  particularly  of 
Mr.  George  Catcott,  was  by  this  publication 
raifed  ;  and  they  began  to  make  enquiry  from 
what  hand   it  came.     All  the  intelligence, 
which  the  printer  could  after  fome  invefli- 
gation  obtain,   amounted  to   this ;    that  the 
perfon,  who  brought  the  account,  was  a  lad 
about  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age  ;  and  that 
his  name  was  Chatterton.     It  was  about  this 
time,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  that 
Mr,  Catcott,  walking  with  a  friend  in  Red- 
cliffe  church,  was  informed  by  him  of  feve- 
ral   ancient    pieces   of  poetry    being   found 
there ;  and  that  many  fpecimens  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  lad,  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted.    This  perfon  proved  to  be  Chat- 
terton ;   to  whom  Mr.  Catcott  defired  to  be 
introduced.     He  accordingly  had  an  inter- 
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view ;   and   foon   after  obtained  from  him, 
very  readily,  without  any  reward,  the  Brif- 
towe  Tragedy,  Rowley's  Epitaph   upon  Mr. 
Canynge's    anceflor,    with    fome    other    lit- 
tle pieces.     \\\  a  few  days  he  brought  fome 
more;  among  which  was  the  Yellow  R.0II. 
Thefe,  of  which  fome  were  copies,  and  fome 
originals,    were  immediately   put   into   Mr. 
Barrett's  hands.     During  the  converfations, 
which  Mr,  Catcott  had  about  this  time  with 
the  young  lad,  he  heard  him  mention   the 
names  of  mod  of  the  poems,  fince  printed, 
as   being  in   his  poflelTion.     He  afterwards 
grew  more  fufpicious,  and  referved  :  and  it 
was  but  rarely,  and  with  difficulty,  that  any 
more  originals  could  be  obtained  from  him. 
He  became  more  and  more  out  of  humour 
with  the  world;  and   in  thefe   diflempered 
moods  feems  to  have  made  away  with  many 
of  the  manufcripts.      Indeed  he  confelTed  to 
Mr.  Catcott,  that  he  had  deflroyed  feveral  : 
and  fome,  which  he  owned  to  have  been  in 
his  polTeffion,   were   never  afterw^ards  feen. 
One  of  thefe  was  the  tragedy  of  the  Apoftate ; 
of  which  a  fmall  part  only  has  been  preferved 
by  Mr.  Barrett.     The  fubjed  of  it  was  the 
apoftatizing  of  a  perfon  from  the  Chriftiaa 
to  the   Jewiili  faith.     He  mentioned,    that 
his  fiither,  who  was-  of  the  choir  at  Briilol, 
and  took  much  pleafure  in  m^ufical  compofi- 
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tlons,  had  a  manufcrlpt  of  mufick,  compcjfed 
by  Rowley.  Whether  this  came  into  the 
pofTeflion  of  the  fon,  is  not  known.  It  might 
pofTibly  be  the  book,  out  of  which  be  was 
taught  his  letters  by  his  mother :  for  fhe 
taught  him  from  an  ancient  manufcript  of 
muiick,  which  had  been  her  hufband's.  Upon 
his  death  fhe  had  been  obliged  to  remove ; 
and  on  that  occafion  carried  with  her  all  the 
manufcripts,  which  remained.  Thefe  were 
configned  to  a  large  box,  and  put  under  a  bed  : 
in  which  fituation  they  were  afterwards  found 
by  her  fon.  As  he  was  the  perfon,  who  dif- 
covered  their  merit,  and  through  whofe  hands 
they  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  j  it  will  be 
proper  in  this  place  to  fay  fomething  of  his 
hiftory. 


Some  Account  of  CHATTERTON,  and 
his  Difcovery  of  the  Manufcripts. 

Though  I  had  received  fufficlent  evidence 
from  a  very  particular  friend,  who  had  made 
the  moft  fair  and  impartial  enquiries  ;  and 
upon  whofe  reprefentations  I  knew  that  I 
could  depend  :  yet  I  thought  it  proper,  to 
prevent  every  fcruple,  to  vifit  myfelf  the 
perfons  principally  concerned  with  the  young 
man  :  and  to  obtain  immediate  intelligence 

from 
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from  thofe,  who  were  perfonaily  conned^ed 
with  him.  From  his  mother,  and  from  his 
iifler,  I  learned,  that  he  was  born  upon  the 
20th  of  November  1752,  a  few  months  after 
his  father's  *  death.  That  he  was  put  to 
fchool  in  Pile-ftreet  to  be  taught  to  read,  un- 
der Mr,  Love,  who  had  fucceeded  to  his  fa- 
ther as  mafter.  That  he  was  feat  back  to 
his  mother,  when  he  was  about  five  years  old, 
as  a  dull  boy,  and  incapable  of  inftrudion. 
His  mother  upon  this  took  him  in  hand 
lierfelf :  and  firft  taught  him  his  letters,  as  I 

*  C  HATTERT  ON 

Born  two  or  three  months  after  7 

his  father's  death,  -         S  ^°  November  1752 

Left   the   fchool    in  Pile-ftreet,7         ._ 

,       r  ,,  >        November  i??? 

when  nve  years  old,       '—'       \ 

Went  to  Coulfton's  fchool,  be-  -j 

c       u  •  ux.  >         October       1760 

fore  he  was  eight,         —  f  ' 

Left  Coulfton's,  and  was  articled-* 

to  Mr.  Lambert,  when  four- I 

teen  years  and  {even  months  r     ^  J^v  ^7^7 

old,         -         -         -         J 
He  was  al  moft  fixteen  at  the  open-  -j  ' 

ing  of  the  new  bridge,  and  had  /  ^  ^   , 

^.         .\A    T       u    t'  >     '  Oaober       1768 

been  at  Mr.  Larnbert  s  one  year  f  ' 

and  three  months,  —  J 

Soon  after  known  to  Mr.  Barrett  1          vt  i  ^n 

^  ^         November  I7p8 

and  Catcott,       —         —  ^ 

Left  Mr.  Lambert's,  when  feven-  7  am 

teen  years  and  five  months  old,   \  ^  ^7' 

Died  unhappily,       —       —  22  Auguft        1770 
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have  before  mentioned,  out  of  an  old  manur 
fcript  mufick  book;  in  which  the  initials 
were  ornamented.  She  afterwards  taught 
him  to  read  out  of  a  black-letter  tellament : 
which  probably  may  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  attachment  to  manufcripts  and  ancient 
writings.  In  his  eighth  year  he  was  fent  to 
the  blue-coat  charity  fchool  at  St.  Auguftine's 
back,  founded  by  Edward  Coulflon,  Efq; 
where  he  was  kept,  as  all  the  boys  were, 
very  clofely  and  uniformly  confined.  Here 
he  continued  till  the  firft  of  July  1767  :  and 
upon  the  fame  day,  that  he  quitted  fchool, 
he  went  to  Mr.  Lambert's,  an  attorney  of 
that  place  j  being  at  that  tim.e  fourteen  years 
and  eight  months  old.  He  continued  in  this 
fituation  till  April  1770:  when  he  went  to 
London,  in  great  hopes  of  raifing  himfelf  in 
the  world  by  his  wTiting  for  bookfellers,  or 
for  any  other  perfons,  who  fliould  employ 
him.  But  it  appears,  that  he  v/as  f^dly  dif- 
appointed ;  and  died  in  a  mofl  melancholy 
manner  the  fame  year,  upon  the  22d  of  Au- 
guft,  aged  feventeen  years  and  nine  months. 
I  afls:ed  Mrs.  Chatterton,  if  Ihe  knew  any 
thing  of  her  hufband's  bringing  the  manu- 
fcripts from  Redcliffe  church ;  and  of  his 
making  ufe  of  part  of  them  to  cover  bibles. 
She  told  me,  that  (he  certainly  did :  and  in- 
timated,  that    he   had    otherwife   employed 
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them :  and  particularly  fhewed  me  Clark's 
Hiflory  of  the  Bible,  which  flie  faid  had  been 
covered  in  the  fame  manner.  She  likewife 
remembered  her  fon's  firfl  taking  notice  of 
the  manufcripts  in  the  box ;  which  was  when 
he  had  been  fome  time  at  Mr.  Lambert's, 
and  w^as  turned  of  fifteen  :  alfo  of  his  carry- 
ing them  away  in  his  pockets. 

I  had  the  like  information  from  Mrs. 
Newton,  the  lifter  of  Chatterton  j  to  whom  I 
made  application  for  intelligence.  She  re- 
membered well  the  manner  of  her  brother's 
being  taught  to  read,  from  the  old  mufick 
book ;  and  from  the  teftament  in  bhck  let- 
ter; being  herfelf  fomewhat  more  than  three 
yeai's  older  than  her  brother.  She  could  alfo 
recoUeft  the  whole  procefs  of  his  difcovering 
the  parchments  in  the  box  ;  and  of  his  joy, 
and  extafy,  when  he  found  out  that  they 
were  of  value.  She  mentioned  likewife,  that 
when  he  could  get  leave  from  Mr.  Lambert, 
he  ufed  to  return  with  eagernefs,  and  fill  his 
pockets,  in  order  to  carry  off  what  might 
fuffice  him  to  copy.  After  this  he  would 
upon  another  vifit  read  to  her  with  infinite 
fatisfadiion  what  he  had  tranfcribed;  and 
fometimes  (hew  great  indignation  at  her  not 
having  a  proper  tafte  for  fuch  compofitions. 
One  time  in  particular  he  ufed  very  hard 
words,  and  left  her  in  great  difpleafure.    He 
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read  them  likewife  to  fevered  of  his  friends ; 
and  finding,  that  they  did  not  afford  that  re-r 
gard,  which  the  poems  merited,  he  often  re- 
peated   thofe    memorable   words,    that,    had 
Rowley  been  a  Londoner  y  injiead  of  a  Brijioivnn, 
his    (Chatterton  s)  fortune    would  have   been 
made.     This  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  v/hen  he  was  in  London  :  but  his 
fifler  remembers  his  ufing  the  famp  expreffion 
occafionally,  before  he  went  thither.     He  al- 
ludes to  it  himfelf,  in  thofe  verfes  from  Brif- 
tol,  with  which  his  will  is  accompanied.      I 
defired  to  know  of  Mrs.  Newton,  if  he  al- 
ways diftinguiflied  Rowley's  poems  from  his 
own  ;  and  if  he  never  took  the  merit  of  them 
to  himfelf.     Her  anfwer  was,  that  he  always 
mentioned  the  poem.s,  which  he  copied,  as 
Rowley's.     He  uniformly  fpoke  of  them  as 
ancient ;  and  treated  them  with  a  kind  of 
veneration.      He    fometimes    read   his   own 
compofitions  to  her  jointly  with  the  others : 
but  ftill  he  m.ade  a  diflindtion :  and  though 
he  was  well  fatisfied  with  his  own  verfes,  yet 
he  feemed  to  treat  thofe  of  Rowley  with  a 
different  regard.     I  ailced  her,  if  fhe  had  ever 
feen  him  copying  any  of  the  manufcripts, 
which  he  had  carried  away.     She  faid,  never^ 
that  fie  coidd  remember,   excepting  once:    at 
which  time  fie  came  upon  him  iinexpcBedly,  at 
bis  majicrs  office.     The  houfe,  it  feems,  was 

at 
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.at  the  diflance  of  above  half  a  mile  from  the 
office  j  at  the  latter  of  which,  on  account  of 
privacy,  he  ufed  to  tranfcribe.  Great  diffi- 
culties have  been  unnecefTarily  raifed ;  upon 
a  fuppofition,  that  nobody  ever  faw  this  young 
man  with  the  manufcripts  before  him,  and  in 
the  a6t  of  copying.  But  the  fa6t  we  find  was 
not  true  :  and  of  one  inftance  to  the  contrary 
we  are  affiared  by  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  New- 
ton. And  if  (he  had  not  accidentally  mer 
with  this  information,  yet  fhe  had  feen  the 
originals  repeatedly:  and  fhe  was  an  indif- 
putable  witnefs  to  the  copies  from  them, 
though  not  to  the  copying.  However,  there 
are  other  proofs  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Mr. 
Capel,  a  jeweller  at  Briftol,  refided,  when  an 
apprentice,  in  the  fame  houfe,  where  Mr. 
Lambert  had  his  office.  He  told  me,  that 
he  fav/  Chatterton,  the  very  day  that  he  came 
from  Coulfton's,  with  the  tonfure  on  his 
head,  and  in  the  habit  of  the  place.  He 
was  afterwards  acquainted  v/ith  him;  and 
might  have  been  very  intimate :  but  the 
young  man's  pride  difgufted  him ;  and  he 
had  at  the  fame  time  a  diflike  to  his  princi- 
ples. However,  fome  correfpondence  was 
maintained  between  them :  and  Mr.  Capel 
otten  called  in  upon  him,  when  he  was  writ- 
ing :  and  he  afTured  me,  that  he  had  at  times 
feen  him  copying  the  manufcripts.     I  aflced 
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him,  if  they  were  parchments :  to  which  he 
anfwered,  with  proper  caution,  that  he  could 
not,  after  fuch  an  interval,  take  upon  him  to 
determine  about  them  :  as  he  had  at  that  time 
r.o  inducement  to  make  any  particular  en- 
quiry ^  nor  could  he  apprehend,  that  they 
would  be  found  of  fuch  value.  He  faij,  he 
remembered  very  v/cil,  that  they  lay  in  heaps, 
■&rxd  in  great  confufion  ^  and  feemed  rumpled, 
and  ftained :  and  near  them  were  the  papers, 
upon  which  Chatterton  was  tranfcribing^i 
Thus  much,  he  faid,  he  knew  for  certain, 
that  Chatterton  fpoke  of  the  manufcripts  as 
ancient  writings  :  and  among  other  things 
told  him,  what  affords  very  material  evidence, 
that  he  was  then  fiudying  to  underjland  the  old 
Imtgtmge,  in  which  they  were  writteji.  One 
reafon  for  this  privacy  in  writing  he  thought 
might  arife  from  the  diflike^  which  Mr. 
Lambert  {hewed  to  Chatterton's  being  em- 
ployed in  this  manner.  And  Mr.  Cape! 
thinks,  that  he  never  faw  the  young  lad  co- 
pying, but  when  his  mafter  was  gone  from 
home.  But  there  were  certainly  other  rea- 
fons-  He  concluded  with  telling  me,  that 
he  had  £i:.tn  many  of  Chatterton's  early  com- 
pofitions,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  produced 
ihofe  of  Rowley.  But  there  was  always,  ir> 
his  opinion,  a  material  difference ;  the  latter 
being  far  fuperior.     And  he  added  in  refpe*fl 

to 


to  Rowley's  poems,  that  he  did  not  believe 
there  were  two  perfons  inBriftol,  who  thought 
Chatterton  was  the  author.  Sir,  fays  he,  I 
hinw,  that  he  was  incapable  of  writifig  them. 
He  told  me  farther,  that  Chatterton  one 
time  was  compoling  a  play  for  fome  itinerant 
players :  and  he  added  with  a  fmile,  that  the 
real  author  of  JElla  would  Jtever  have  writ  ten  for 
Jirollers.  In  fpeaking  of  his  appearance,  he 
faid,  that  there  was  generally  a  drearinefs  in 
his  look,  and  a  wildnefs ;  attended  with  a 
vifible  contempt  for  others.  There  was 
moreover,  upon  his  being  any  way  irritated, 
or  otherwife  greatly  affeded,  a  light  in  his 
eyes,  which  feemed  very  remarkable.  The 
fame  circumftance  I  have  heard  from  others, 
who  knew  him.  in  fliort,  Mr.  Capel  ac- 
knowledged, that  Chatterton  had  parts  -,  but 
not  adequate  to  the  compoiitions  in  difpute, 
of  which  he  was  fuppcfcd  to  have  been  the 
author. 

It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  Chatterton's 
moft"  intimate  friends  was  Mr.  Cary,  who 
had  been  acquainted  with  him  at  fchool. 
On  which  account  it  may  not  be  improoer 
to  mention  part  of  a  letter,  which  this  per- 
fon  wrote  in  Augufl  1776  to  Mr.  George 
Catcott,  w^ho  had  requeued  his  evidence  in 
order  to  flrengthen  his  own. 
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Sir, 


'*  It    being    your  requeft,    that   I   iliould 

*  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  authenticity 

*  of  Rowley's  manufcripts ;  I  can  only  fay, 
?  that  I  have  frequently  heard  Chatterton 
'  make  mention  of  fuch  WTitings  being  in 

*  his  polTenion  fliortly  after  his  leaving 
'  fchool  ;  when  he  could  not  be  above  fif- 
'  teen  years  of  age  :  and  that  he  had  given 

*  Mr.  Barrett  and  Catcott  part  of  them. 
'  Not  having  any  tafte  myfelf  for  ancient 

*  poetry,  I  do  not  recoiled:  his  having  ever 
'  fhewn  them  to  me :  but  he  often  men- 
'  tioned  them ;  when,  great  as  his  capacity 
'  was,  I  am  convinced,  that  he  was  incapa- 
^  ble  of  writing  them,  &c.  &c,— This,  I 

*  think,  I  am  warranted  in  averting  ;  as 
'  from  my  intimacy  with  him  I  had  it  in 

*  my  power  to,  and  did,  obferve  the  pro- 
'  grefs  of  his  genius,  from  its  infancy  to  its 

*  fatal  diflblution.     His  abilities  for  his  age 

*  were  undoubtedly  very  great ;  but  not 
'  equal  to  the  works  of  Rowley  :  particu- 
'  larly  at  the  age,  when  he  firft  produced 
'  them  to  light,  &c." 

Another  of  Chatterton's  bofom  friends  was 
Mr.  Smith,  the  fon  of  a  brewer  at  Briftol. 
As  he  was  about  the  fame  age  as  his  com- 
panion, he  knew  the  whole  of  his  hirtory; 
and  nobody  feems  to  have  been  in  a  greater 
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degree  of  confidence  with  him,  during  his 
flay  at  Lambert's.  But  this  perfon  has  been 
for  fome  time  abroad  :  on  which  account  I 
can  only  give  his  evidence  at  fecond-hand ; 
as  I  received  it  from  a  *  particular  friend,  in 
whofe  veracity  however  I  can  fafely  confide. 
I  fhall  lay  it  before  the  reader,  for  the  moft 
part,  as  it  was  afforded  in  a  fliort  dialogue 
between  thefe  two  perfons.  My  friend's  en^ 
quiry,  if  I  miftake  not,  was  made  in  the 
year  177B  :  and  he  wrote  down  with  great 
accuracy  every  anfwer,  that  was  made. 

Dr.  G.  When  firil,  in  what  manner,  and 
how  often,  did  Chattcrton  read  Rowley  to 
you  ? 

S.  When  with  Mr.  Lambert :  not  before  : 
fometimes  whole  treatlfes ;  fometlmes  parts 
only ;  and  this  very  often.— I  mean,  he  ufed 
to  read  to  me  very  often  fome  ancient  pieces 
of  writing,  which  came  from  the  room  over 
the  north  porch  at  RedclifFe.  I  do  not 
know,  that  they  were  all  by  Rowley.  But 
I  never  heard  him  fpeak  of  any  ancient  ooet 
belides  Rowley. 

Dr.  G.  Were  thefe  manufcripts  upon  vel- 
lum ?  and  did  you  fee  thefe  manufcripts  ? 
and  how  many  ? 

*  Dr.  Glynn. 

S.  Yes, 
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S.  Yes,  they  were  iipon  vellum.  I  have 
feen  fuch  manufcripts.  I  have  itcn  a  conli- 
derable  number  of  them^  perhaps  a  dozen. 
Many,  as  I  remember  very  well,  had  the 
heads  of  Kings  and  Popes,  or  fomething  in 
that  way,  upon  them;  and  fome  were  as 
broad  as  the  bottom  of  your  chair. 

Dr.  G.  Did  you  ever  fee  him  tranfcribing 
any  of  them  ?  and  where  ? 

S.  Yes,  often ;  very  often  -,  at  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's office  :  and  he  has  frequently  read  to 
me  there,  what  he  had  jufl  tranfcribed.  But 
I  had  no  tafte  for  fuch  things. 

Dr.  G.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  when,  and 
in  what  manner,  he  came  by  thefe  manu- 
fcripts ? 

S.  Yes ;  about  the  time  when  he  firil  went 
to  Lambert's.  He  had  them  from  a  box,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  father :  and  his  father 
had  them  from  Redcliife  church.  His  fa- 
ther being  dead,  and  thefe  parchments  in  the 
pofTcflion  of  his  mother ;  they  for  many  years 
fhared  the  common  fate,  that  old  parchments 
ufually  do.  That  is,  fome  were  turned  into 
*  thread-papers ;  fome  into  patterns ;   fome 

into 

*  I  did  not  choofc  to  afk  Mrs.  Chatterton  about  the 
MfT.  being  put  to  thefe  ufcs  ;  as  it  might  have  embar- 
raflcd  her  :  and  it  was  a  circumftancc  not  very  material. 
Yet  there  could  be  no  more  harm  in  her  making  ufe  of 

them 
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into  dolls,  and  the  like.     In  fliort,  they  wc-i^ 
applied  to  all  thofe  vile  atid  mean  ufes,  which 
wafte  writings  are  liable  to  be  put  to.     He 
added,  that  the  manner  of  their  being  difco- 
vered  to  be  of  value  Was  this.     V/hen  vounp- 
Chatterton  was  firfl  articled  to  Mr.  Lambert, 
he  ufed  frequently  to  come  home  to  his  mo- 
ther by  v/ay  of  a  iliort  vilit.     There  one  day 
his  eye  was  caught  by  one  of  thefe  thread-pa- 
pers.    He  found  not  only  the  writing  to  be 
very  old,  the  charadiers  very  different  from 
common  characters ;   but  the  fubject  thei-ein 
treated  was  different  from  common  fubjedis. 
Being  naturally  of  an  inquifitiye  and  curious 
turn,  he  was  very  m.uch  iliruck  with  thefe 
appearances :  and,  as  one  would  expe<5l,  be- 
gan to  queftion  his  mother,  what  thofe  thread- 
papers  were  5  how  fhe  got  them ;  and  from 
whence  they  came.     Upon  farther  enquiry 
he  was  led  to  a  full  difcovery  of  all  the  parch- 
ments, which  remained,  and  of  v/hat  value 
they  were.     This  was  the  hiiliory  given  by 
Mr.  Smith;  which  was  very  carefully  takea 
down  by  my  friend.    The  following  account 

them  for  thread-papers,  than  for  her  hufband  employing 
them  for  covers  of  books.  When  the  \'alue  of  a  thlnf 
IS  not  known,  we  cannot  wonder  at  any  mifapplication. 
If  jQie  did  ad  as  is  furmifed  ;  fhe  did  no  more,  than 
any  other  perfon  would  have  done  in  the  fame  clrcum- 
ftances. 

is 
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IS  very  remarkable.  He  was  always,  faid 
Mr.  Smith,  very  fond  of  walking  in  the 
fields,  and  particularly  in  Redcliffe  meadows  ; 
and  of  talking  about  thefe  manufcripts,  and 
fometimes  reading  them  there.  C^;;;^,  he 
would  fay,  you  and  I  will  take  a  walk  in  ths 
meadow.  I  have  got  the  clever ejl  thi?ig  for 
you,  that  ever  was.  It  is  worth  half  a  crown 
merely  to  have  a  fght  of  it  -,  and  to  hear  fne 
read  it  to  you.  When  we  were  arrived  at  the 
place  propofed,  he  would  produce  his  parch- 
ment 'j  fhew  it,  and  read  it  to  me.  There 
was  one  fpot  in  particular,  full  in  view  of 
the  church,  in  which  he  always  feemed  to 
take  a  peculiar  delight.  He  would  frequently 
lay  himfelf  down^  fix  his  eyes  upon  the 
church  'j  and  feem  as  if  he  were  in  a  kind  of 
extafy  or  trance.  Then,  on  a  fudden  and 
abruptly,  he  would  tell  me,  that  fieeple  was 
burnt  down  by  lightning :  that  was  the  place, 
where  they  fo7'merly  a5ied  plays :  (meaning,  if 
I  remember  right,  what  is  nov/  called  the 
Parade).  I  recoiled;  very  afluredly,  that  he 
had  a  parchment  in  his  hand  at  the  very 
time,  when  he  gave  me  this  defcription  : 
but  whether  he  read  this  hiftory  out  of  that 
parchment,  I  am  not  certain.  Being  ailced, 
if  Chatterton  ufed  to  fpeak  of  thefe  MfT.  as 
ancient,  and  as  Rowley's,  he  anfwered,  al- 
ways as  ancient ;  and  fome  of  them  as  Row- 
ley's : 


ley's :  but  whether  all  as  Rowley's,  he  could 
not  determine.     Being  farther  interrogated, 
whether  Chatterton  ever  fpoke  of  thefe  ma-' 
nufcripts   and  poems,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
if  he  would  have  people  believe,  that  they 
were  his  own  ;  he  replied :   Chatterton  not 
only  never  offered  to  claim  them  as  his  own ; 
but  never  fo  much  as  dropped  any  hint  that 
way :  never  feemed,  as  if  he  wanted  people 
to  fufpedt,  much  lefs  believe,  that  they  were 
of  his  compofing.     Look  you.  Sir,  faid  he, 
you   will  be  plea/ed   to  under/land  me   right* 
What  I  have  here  faid,  I  mean  in  refpeB  to 
fuch  things  07ily,  as  he  gave  to  Mr.  Cat  cot  t  and 
Barrett,  which  were  undoubtedly  ancient.  What- 
ever he  gave  out  as  his  own,  or  publijljed  as 
his  own,  I  know  to  have  been  his  unquejiiona" 
bly.     He  had  no  occafion  to  be  beholden  to  any 
other  mans  labour  for  a  charaBer.     Sir,   he 
was  one  of  the  vioft  extraordinary  geniufes  I  ever 
knew  ;  the  mofl  extraordinary  I  ever  heard  of 
He  then  vvxnt  on  in  an  encomium  upon  his 
friend,   which  was  much  too    extravagant; 
yet  excufable  in  one,  who  had  fo  great  a  re- 
gard for  his  memory. 

But,  whatever  the  genius  and  abilities  of 
this  young  lad  may  have  been,  they  were  un- 
aflifted  for  the  moft  part,  and  uncultivated. 
This  will  in  great  meafure  appear  from  the 
teflimony  of  this  very  perfon;  who,  being 
M  m  queftioned. 
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queflioned,  confefTed  Chatterton's  ignorance 
of  thofe  languages,  which  principally  conduce 
to  cultivation  and  knowledge.     For  when  it 
was  afked,  whether  he  underflood  Latin  and 
Greek  j  the  reply  was,  fiot  in  the  kaji.     He 
had  intimated^  faid  Mr.  Smith,  very  frequently, 
both  a  dejire  to  learn ^  and  a  dejign  to  teach  him^ 
felf,  Latin  j  but  I  always  dijjuaded  him  from  it, 
as  being  in  itfelf  impraBicable,     But  I  advifed 
him  by  all  means  to  try  at  French.     As  to  La^ 
tin,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  find  it  too  hard  for 
you,      'Hry  at  French  y  if  you  pleafe :  of  that  you 
7nay  acquire  fome  knoivledgCy  without  ?nuch  difii- 
culty :  and  it  will  be  of  real  fervice  to  you.     Of 
his  utter  ignorance  in  refpedt  to  the  ancient 
languages,  I  was  farther  alTured  by  Mr.  Bar- 
rett ;   who  knew  much  of  him  in  the  two 
laft  vears  of  his  life ;  and  who  was  a  better 
judge  of  his  abilities  than  any  of  his  compa- 
nions.    Pie  told  me,  that  Chatterton  once 
borrowed  of  him  Skinner's  Etymologicum ; 
but  returned  it  in  a  few  days,  becaufe  moll 
of  the  interpretations  were  in   Latin.     He 
did  the  fame  by  a  fmall  Saxon  didionary, 
which  had  in  like  manner  been  lent  to  him ; 
and  which  he  returned  on  the  fame  account. 
Among  the  many  circumftances  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Smith,  one  is  very  remarkable.     It 
is  vv^ell  known,  that  Chatterton  was  very  am- 
bitious  to  be  known,   and  very  greedy   of 

praifci 
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pralfe  j  fo  that  he  loaded  the  prefs  with  his 
own  productions.  Yet  he  never  gave  the 
leaft  hint  to  his  friend,  that  he  ever  intended 
to  colled  and  publifh  Rowley.  And  though, 
during  his  ftay  at  Lambert's,  a  great  number 
of  his  own  compofitions  were  fent  up  to  town 
for  the  prefs ;  yet  of  the  ancient  poems  none, 
I  believe,  except  that  fhort  one  of  Elinoure 
and  Juga,  were  ever  tranfmitted  for  publica- 
cation  :  and  even  this,  when  fent,  had  the 
name  of  Rowley  prefixed  to  it ;  by  which  he 
diftinguifhed  it  from  his  own. 

As  it  was  curious  and  neceffarv  to  know, 
what  afliftance  the  young  man  had  towards 
obtaining  any  knowledge,  my  friend  Dr. 
Glynn  applied  to  Mr.  Clayfield  in  Caftle- 
flreet ;  as  he  was  faid  to  have  lent  many 
books  to  Chatterton.  But  the  account, 
which  he  gave,  was,  that,  to  the  befl  of  his 
remembrance,  he  never  lent  him  but  two 
books :  for  he  had  but  few  in  his  pofleffion  ^ 
the  whole  being  contained  in  a  glafs  cafe, 
which  he  kept  for  his  private  amufement. 
The  two  books  alluded  to  were  Martin's  phi- 
lofophical  grammar ;  and  one  volume  of  Mar- 
tin's Philolophy.  The  latter,  he  thinks,  was 
borrowed  merely  for  the  copy  of  verfes,  which 
are  prefixed  to  it.  He  faid,  that  he  had 
heard  Chatterton  fpeak  of  Rowley;  but  not 
often  :  that  he  had  heard  him  read  Milton, 
M  ma  and 
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and  Thomfon  :  but  he  feemed  more  fond  of 
his  own  verfes :  and  thefe  turned  chiefly 
upon  fatire.  He  concluded  with  faying, 
that,  in  refpeft  to  the  poems  of  Rowley,  the 
boy  had  not  abilities  for  fuch  a  performance. 
Sir,  fays  he,  take  f?iy  word  for  it,  they  were  7J0 
more  his  compojition  than  mine.  It  may  be 
proper  to  obferve,  that  Chatterton  was  cer- 
tainly diflreffed  for  information  :  and  as  he 
failed  in  his  expedations  from  Skinner  and 
the  Saxon  didlionary,  his  chief  refources 
were  Kerfey,  and  the  gloffary  to  Speght's 
Chaucer.  The  very  copy,  of  which  he  made 
ufe,  with  notes  in  his  own  hand  writing,  is 
now  in  the  pofltflion  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Glynn. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  Mr.  Smith,  there  is 
mention  made  of  Redcliffe  church  fpire  be- 
ing burnt  by  lightning.  But  how  could  ei- 
ther Mr.  Smith  or  Chatterton  have  been  ap- 
prized of  this ;  as  there  was  no  hiftory,  nor 
any  known  record,  concerning  fuch  an  event? 
It  is  true,  that  lince  the  death  of  the  latter, 
there  has  been  a  publication  by  Mr.  Nafmith, 
of  William  of  Worceftre.  This  came  out  in 
the  year  1 778  :  and  we  find  the  fa 61  there  men- 
tioned. Latitudo  (lege  Altitudo)  Turris  de 
Radclyfe  continet  300  pedes  :  de  quibus  100 
pedes,  fuDt  per  fulmen  dejedi.  p.  120.     As 

the 
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the  only  hlftory,  in  which  this  is  mentioned, 
came  out  after  the  death  of  Chatterton,  he 
could  not  have  his  intelligence  from  hence; 
but  it  muil  have  come  from  one  of  the  ma- 
nufcripts  of  Rowley. 

OBJECTIONS    confidered. 

It  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  ftrong  ob- 
jed:ion,  that  this  William  of  Worceftre,  who 
writes  fo  particularly  about  Briftol,  never 
once  takes  notice  of  Rowley.  I  can  only  re- 
turn for  anfwer,  what  I  have  faid  before ; 
that  Leland,  a  far  more  curious  obferver, 
takes  no  notjce  of  Canynge.  He  gives  an 
ample  defcriptio*  of  Briflol,  and  celebrates 
the  very  church  of  Redcliffe  :  yet  fays  not  a 
word  of  the  conftrucftor  of  the  church,  nor  of 
the  benefador  of  the  place.  In  his  treatifc 
de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis,  he  mentions 
neither  Lydgate  nor  Occleve.  Why  then 
fhould  we  think  it  fo  flrange,  that  any  writer 
fhould  omit  Rowley  ?  Yet  from  hence  fome 
have  been  led  to  think,  that  no  fuch  perfon 
exifled  :  that  the  name  itfelf  was  fiditious, 
and  introduced  merely  to  deceive  the  world. 
But  we  have  indifputable  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  perfon  :  which  evidence  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  bifhop's  regiiler  at  Wells;  in 
which  diocefe  Briflol  was  of  old  included. 

M  m  3  It 
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It  is  there  recorded,  that  Thomas  Rowley 
took  his  firft  orders  of  Acolyth  in  the  year 
1439.     It  is  likewife  paft  contradiftion  ma- 
nifeft,  that,  about  the  time  of  Canynge,  the 
family  of  the  Rowleys  made  a  confiderable 
figure  in  Briftol.     This  is  proved  from  the 
original    ledger    book    of   St.    E wain's  :     for 
which,  and  much  other  fitisfactory  evidence, 
lam  greatly  obliged  to  M^.  George  Catcott. 
From  this  ledger  it  is  plain,  that  the  Rowleys 
were  inhabitants  of  that  pr.riih  :  and  that  one 
William  Rowley,  a  merchant,  together  with 
John  Perfyns,  ferved  the  office  of  procurator 
of  St.  Ewin's  in  the  17th  year  of  king  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  j  and  that  he  was  a  bene- 
factor to  the  place      Concerning  him  and  his 
benefa^flions,  the  following  extra(fls  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  G.  Catcott  from  that  book, 
p.  2d. 

April  16,  1450.  Item,  one  maife  boke  of 
the  gefte  of  W.  Ro\vley,  merchant;  whych 
begynneth  wyih  the  collie,  that  ys  to  faie, 
Deus  qui  beatum,  &c.  before  the  kalendar ; 
and  after  the  kalendar,  exorcizo  te,  creatura 
falis,  &c.  and  endeth,  Chriflus  et  agnus, 
&c. 

The  fame  William  is  alfo  mentioned, 
among  other  benefactors,  for  a  new  fuit  of 
veftments  to  St.  Ewin's  church,  in  the  14th 
of  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  p.  y^. 

Item, 


Item,  of  William  Rowley,  20  d.  -  1:8 
Imprimis,  of  William  Rowley,  for 

his  feage  in  the  church  -  -  1:0 
Item,  of  William  Rowley,  for  the 

making  of  the  pax       -      -      -      3:4 

Upon  the  floor  in  the  chancel  of  St.  John's 
church  are  the  effigies  of  two  perfons  in 
brafs,  very  perfedl,  and  reprefenting  a  man 
and  his  wife  -,  with  the  following  infcription, 
which  is  ftill  legible : 

Hie  jacet  Thomas  Rowley,  Mercator,  et 
Vicecomes  hujus  Vill^  Briflol  :  qui  quidem 
Thomas  obijt  xxiii  die  meniis  Januarii,  anno 
Domini,  1478  ;  et  Margarita  Uxor  ejus,  quae 
obijt  ****menfis Ma rtii,  annbDomini  1470: 
quorum  animabus  propitietur  Deus.  Amen. 
His  label  has  thefe  words  :  Sandia  Maria,  ora 
pro  nobis.  Her  label  has,  Sand:a  Trinitas, 
unus  Deus,  miferere  nobis.  The  perfons 
above  lived  in  the  time  of  Thomas  Rowley, 
the  friend  of  Canynge :  and  we  may  infer, 
that  they  were  his  relations. 

An  INFERENCE  of  confequence. 

I  cannot  help  taking  farther  notice  of  the 

burning  of  Redcliffe  fpire ;    as  1  think,  it 

may  be  attended  with  fome  information  of 

M  m  4  confequence. 
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confequence.     It  will  fatisfadtorily  prove,  if 
I  miftake  not,  from  whom,  and  from  whom 
only,  the  young  man  got  his  intelligence. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  William  of  Wor- 
ceftre  viiited  at  different  times  feveral  parts 
of  England :  and  he  has  generally  put  down 
the  particular  years  of  thofe  vifitations.    The 
latell:  date  to  be  found  in  his  book  is  1480. 
Among  the  more  early  he  has  marked  one; 
at  which  time  he  left  Briflol  to  go  to  St. 
Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall;  which  was 
in  the  year  1478.     From  hence  I  am  led  to 
fuppofe,  that  his  account  of  Briftol,  and  par- 
ticularly of  RedclifFe   church,  was  in  this 
year,  or  not  long  before  it.     The  event  may 
have  been  fomewhat  prior.     Now  it  is  well 
known,   that   the  celebrated   Mr.   Canynge 
died  in  the  *  year  1474 :  between  which  and 
the  account  given  by  William  of  Worceflre 
there  is  an  interval  of  only  four  years  inclu- 
iive.     If  then  the  accident  did  not  happen  in 
that  fpace,  it  mufl;  have  fallen  out  antece- 
dently,  in  the  very  life-time  of  Canynge. 
We  may  be  pretty  certain,  that  it  happened 
jn  the  time  of  his  friend  Rowley.     He  inti- 
mates in  his  life  of  Canynge,  that  he  fur« 

*  He  died  that  year,  upon  the  7th  of  November,  as 
appears  from  the  infcription  upon  his  monument  in  the 
fouth  ifle  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  church. 

vived 
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vived  that  good  man  -,  and  mentions  hi:  ^-:^ 
periencing  the  efFedls  of  age  :  that  growing 
more  and  more  infirm,  he  changed  his  fitua- 
tion  for  the  fake  of  his  health  and  conve- 
nience. From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
he  was  fixty  years  old.  Now  it  is  manifeft 
from  the  regifter  of  Wells,  that  he  was  made 
Acolyth  in  the  year  1439:  and  we  know, 
that  this  office,  when  regularly  taken,  was 
conferred  upon  ve^ry  young  per  Tons.  For 
this  we  have  the  authority  of  Hefychius. 
AKoA«0of,  0  vsG^TEpoc,  TTXii.  The  author  does 
not  fay,  vso^y  but  vfWTf pec :  by  which  muft  be 
fignified  a  boy,  or  a  very  young  lad.  The 
nature  of  the  office  may  be  known  from  Du 
Cange.  Acolutus,  Acoluthus,  proximus  hy- 
podiacono  gradus. — Sunt  enim  (Acolythi) 
veluti  flimuli  Ecclefiaftici,  ut  pote  qui  vilio- 
ribus  Ecclelia3  minifteriis  deputantur,  ut  ce- 
reis  deferendis,&c.  Others  make  it  the  loweft 
and  earlieil:  of  the  four  inferior  orders  :  and 
the  bufmefs,  in  which  they  v^^ere  employed, 
was  to  take  care  of  the  facred  utenfils,  to  light 
the  candles,  and  to  do  the  duty  of  a  fervitor 
in  refped:  to  the  church  apparatus.  If  then 
we  fuppofe  Rowley  to  have  been  fifteen,  when 
he  was  admitted  Acolyth  in  the  year  1439, 
he  mufl  have  been  born  in  1424:  and  if  he 
lived  to  be  fixty,  he  was  alive  in  the  year 
1484;  which  was  fix  years  after  the  account 
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given  by  William  of  Worceilre.  Or  if  we 
fuppofe  him  to  have  been  twenty,  when  he 
was  made  Acolyth,  he  will  then  have  been 
fixty  in  1479  :  To  that  at  all  rates  he  muft 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  accident  of 
the  fpire. 

As  William  of  Worceflre  may  poffibly 
have  written  either  in  the  year  1479,  or 
1480,  which  is  later  than  the  time  which  I 
have  fuppofed  ;  it  may  be  proper,  in  order  to 
obviate  all  fcruples  and  difficulties,  to  deter- 
mine the  very  year;  that  the  inferences  thence 
drawn  may  be  well  founded.  Though  his 
account  is  defultory,  and  his  hiftories  mixed ; 
yet  fome  degree  of  method  may  at  times  be 
found.  He  tells  us,  p.  89,  that  he  fat  out 
upon  a  journey  from  Briflol  to  Cornwall  in 
the  year  1478.  Viagium  de  *  Brirtolio,  &c. 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  fame  journey 
more  at  large,  p.  142  :  which  he  began  at 
^  Norwich,  and  from  thence  went  to  Bridol, 

*  This  is  the  title  to  the  defcription  given  of  his 
journey  ;  but  it  is  feparated,  and  the  diary  interrupted, 
by  the  hiftory  of  perfons  deceafcd,  and  by  the  dates  of 
events,  that  occurred  in  the  monafl-eries,  which  he  vi- 
fitcd  in  his  way.  The  manufcript  of  the  Itinerary  feems 
to  have  been  compiled  from  the  author's  loofe  papers, 
and  is  in  many  places  confufed ;  but  may  be  eafily 
made  out. 

t  Die  Lunae  17  Augufti  incepi  viagium  de  Norwico 
ufque  Myghell-mont  in  Cornubia.  Mem.  The  17th  of 
Auguft  fell  upon  a  Monday  in  the  year  1478. 

which 


which  he  reached  on  T'ue/day,  the  firft  of 
September.  He  left  this  place  on  JVednefday 
the  ninth  of  September  ;  and  on  Thurfday  the 
17th  of  September  he  heard  mafs  in  the 
Mount  of  St.  Michael.  From  thence  he  re- 
turned, and  was  again  at  Briftol  upon  Tuef- 
dajy  the  feaft  of  St.  Michael,  the  29th  of  the 
fame  month,  p.  146.  Now  his  defcription 
of  Redcliffe  tower,  and  the  account  of  the 
fpire,  is  antecedent  to  his  journey  to  Corn- 
wall j  and  is  accordingly  mentioned,  p.  120. 
And  that  the  journey  to  Cornwall  was  in  the 
year  1478,  is  plain  to  a  demonftration  by  the 
days  of  the  week,  fpecified.  For  the  firft  of 
September,  when  he  mentions  his  reaching 
Briftol,  was  that  year  a  'Tuefday :  and  cannot 
be  made  to  agree  with  the  years,  which  im- 
mediately followed.  Alfo  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, upon  which  day  he  got  to  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount,  was  a  Thurfday,  as  he  has  de- 
fcribed  it.  And  the  29th  of  September,  or 
Michaelmas,  when  he  returned,  was  that 
year  a  Tucfday.  For  the  Sunday  letter  for 
1478  was  D  ;  by  which  ttii  all  the  days  fpe- 
cified may  be  *  tried,  and  confirmed.     He 

*  After  his  return  to  Briftol  from  Cornwall,  he  men- 
tions obfervations  which  he  made,  concerning  the  iflands 
in  and  near  the  Severn  :  which  he  fays  was  m  the  year 
fpecified  above,  1478,  primo  die  Odobris.  Memoran- 
dum de  infulis  aquae  de  Severn,  p.  154. 
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concludes  his  journal  by  faying,  Mercurii-, 
7  die  (Odobris)  per  Alton,  per  caftrum 
Fernham,  Gylford,  Kyngyfton,  etc.  ufque 
London.  Thefe  data  accord  with  thofe 
above.  The  feventh  of  06lober  was  dies 
Mercurii,  or  Wednefday,  in  the  year  1478  ; 
and  not  in  the  two  fubfequent  years.  Hence 
it  is  manifeft,  that  the  cafualty,  which  is 
mentioned  of  the  fpire,  muft  have  been  be^ 
fore  this  term :  confequently  Rowley  muil 
have  been  acquainted  with  it ;  and  we  can-^ 
not  well  fuppofe,  but  that  it  was  recorded 
by  him.  And  as  there  are  no  other  means, 
which  can  with  any  Ihew  of  reafon  be  de- 
vifed  for  Chatterton  to  have  arrived  at  this 
knowledge,  we  may  prefume,  that  he  had  it 
from  the  Redcliffe  manufcripts.  If  we  con- 
fider  all  the  circumilances,  with  which  this 
enquiry  has  been  attended,  we  may  be  mo- 
rally certain,  that  it  was  from  Rowley,  and 
from  him  only,  that  this  intelligence  could 
be  derived.  At  the  fame  time  it  gives  great 
weight  to  the  teftimony  of  Mr.  Smith  :  and 
(hews  that  the  account  he  gave,  was  founded 
in  truth.  This  incidental  piece  of  intelli- 
gence is  limilar  to  that  concerning  the  fine 
impofed  upon  Cany nge  of  3000  marks;  which 
has  been  authenticated  by  the  fame  writer, 
though,  I  believe,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  hiftory.     The  knowledge  of  this  muft 

have 
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have  been  procured  by  Chatterton  from  the 
fame  refource  as  the  former ;  from  the  MfT. 
of  *  Rowley.  There  was  no  other,  from  which 
he  could  obtain  it. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  perhaps 
affign  fome  reafon,  why  William  of  Worceftre 
does  not  make  mention  of  Rowley.  It  is 
obfervable,  that,  unlefs  hiftory  demands  it, 
writers  do  not  commonly  commemorate  per- 
fons  before  their  death.  Now  we  may  be 
morally  certain,  that  Rowley  was  alive,  when 
William  of  Worceftre  was  at  Briftol ;  and 
probably  lived  fome  years  afterwards.  He 
may  have  furvived  him;  as  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  younger  man  than  William  of 
Worceftre,  who  was  born  in  the  year  141 5. 
This  may  have  been  the  reafon,  why  his 
name  does  not  occur. 

I  had  forgot  to  mention,  that  there  were 
two  perfons  named  Rowle  and  Roly,  and 
each  of  them  Thomas,  who  are  found  men- 
tioned  in  the  regifter  of  Wells. 

*  When  RedcliiFe  church  was  firft  built,  Rowlev 
had  prophefied,  in  fome  verfes  upon  the  occafion,  that  it 
would — dejie 

Fyre-Ievyn  and  the  mokie  ftorme. 

But  he  certainly  lived  long  enough  to  find  tha(t  he  was 
no  true  prophet ;  for  the  church,  as  we  have  feen,  was 
in  his  time  ftruclc  with  levyn,  or  lightning.  See  Row- 
ley's Poemsj  p.  276,  ver.  6. 

Thomas 
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Thomas  Rowle^-as  ordained  Acolyth  3iil 
May  1439. 

Thomas  Roly  was  admitted  to  the  fame 
degree  21  ft  March  1460.  From  hence,  and. 
from  other  circumdances,  it  appears,  that 
neither  the  name,  nor  family,  of  Rowley,  was 
fo  obfcure,  as  fome  people  have  imagined. 
The  iirft  of  thefe  two  perfons  was  undoubted- 
ly the  author  of  the  poems.  The  other  was 
probably  a  relation. 
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PRIVATE     EVIDENCE 


OF       THE 


TRANSCRIBER, 


ANY  inftances  have  been  produced 
of  the  uniform  and  publick  attefta- 
tion,  which  Chatterton  gave  to  the  poems  of 
Rowley.  He  afforded  fome  of  a  more  pri- 
vate nature  j  which  feem  to  have  come  from 
the  heart;  and  were  fubjoined  for  his  own 
ufe,  as  notes  to  fome  of  the  copies,  which  he 
tranfcribed.  This  was  abundantly  proved  to 
me  by  Mr.  Barrett,  a  gentleman  of  confum- 
mate  candour  and  goodnefs ;  to  whom  I  am 
under  great  obligations  for  repeated  civili- 
ties ',  and  ftill  more  for  ftore  of  mtelligence, 
which  I  could  no  where  elfe  have  obtained. 
One  of  thefe  private  atteftations  is  annexed 

to 
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to  an  account  of  a  manufcript,  ililed  ^hi 
Pattern  of  St,  Luke :  under  which  Chatter- 
ton  has  fubjoined  this  note — A  book  frequently 
quoted  by  Cafiynge  and  Rowley -,  confifting  of 
fhyfick  and  theology.  At  the  bottom  of  ano- 
ther treatife,  where  plays  and  mummeries  are 
mentioned,  he  has  added  an  obfervation  to 
this  purpofe  ;  that  plays  in  that  rude  age  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  merit  far  beyond  what 
was  generally  thought :  and  then  concludes 
with  thefe  remarkable  words ;  as  will  befeen, 
when  I  have  leifure  to  tranfcribe  fome  of  Row ^ 
leys,  and  one  of  Stowe's,  In  another  treatife, 
where  it  is  faid,  that  the  world  was  created  by 
the  Holy  Sprite,  there  is  again  a  private  re- 
ference to  Rowley.  He  mxcntlons  him  like- 
wife  in  fome  fatirical  verfes,  prefixed  to  his 
counterfeit  will :  which  will  and  verfes  were 
made  at  a  very  folcmn  feafon,  when  he  pur- 
pofed  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  They  wit- 
nefs  a  fad  defpondency,  and  great  bitternefs 
of  heart.  In  an  addrefs  to  Mr.  George  Cat- 
cott  are  the  following  lines ;  in  which  he 
treats  him  with  more  lenity,  than  he  fhews  to 
others  :  yet  they  are  fufficiently  fevere. 

Catcott,  for  thee,  I  know  thy  heart  is  good  : 
But  ah  !   thy  merit's  little  underftood. 
For  bigotted  to  whimfies,  which  thy  youth 
Receiv'd  to  venerate  for  gofpel  truth, 
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^Thy  friendftiip  never  could  be  dear  to  me. 

Since  all  I  am  Is  oppofite  to  thee. 

If  ever  obligated  to  thy  purfe, 

Rowley  repays  them  all,  my  firft  chief  *  curfe. 

In  the  annexed  will,  among  other  ideal  le- 
gacies, he  bequeaths  the  following  :  /  lea've 
■to  Brijiol  all  myfpirit  and  dijintereftednefs,  par- 
cels of  goods  unknown  to  her  key,  Jince  the  days 
of  Canynge  and  Rowley,  Upon  the  cover  of 
the  book,  which  contained  in  his  hand- 
writing the  will  and  verfes,  was  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  :  All  this  wrote  between 
eleveii  and  two  o  clock,  Saturday,  in  the  utmojl 
dijlrefs  of  mind.  By  this  is  meant,  between 
•eleven  and  tv^o  at  midnight ;  and,  as  it  elfe- 
where  appears,  upon  the  14th  of  April  1770. 
What  he  here  threatened,  but  poftponed, 
was  unfortunately  put  in  execution  the  Auguft 
following,  after  he  had  been  a  few  months  in 
town.  We  may  be  afTured,  from  thefe  indi- 
re<5t  and  repeated  appeals  to  Rowley,  that  he 
was  efteemed  by  Chatterton  a  real  perfon; 
the  fame,  from  whofe  writings  he  copied. 

Befides  thefe  proofs,  Mr.  Barrett  has  feve- 
ral   manufcripts    of  indifputable   authority, 

*  Thefe  verfes  were  compofed,  as  will  be  feen,  when 
he  Was  feventeen  years  and  five  months  old  ;  not  long 
before  his  death.  Let  them  be  compared  with  the 
poetry,  which  he  produced  as  Rowley's,  when  he  was 
a  year  or  two  younger. 

N  n  whi-ch 
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Yv'hlch  have  been  figned  by  Rowley  himfelf. 
The  charadlers  in  each  inftance  appear  to  be 
llmilar  ;  and  the  hand-writing  the  fame  in 
all.     In  thefe  and  in  other  manufcripts  the 
poems  of  Rowley  are  referred  to,  and  their 
antiquity   fliewn.      To  obviate  thefe  cogent 
arguments,    people    have    infilled,    that    the 
yaung  lad  forged  the  whole  :  and  indeed  the 
whole    muft    have   been    in    great    meafure 
his  produdiion,  if  the  poems  were  :   there  is 
fo  great  a  correfpondence  between   them  and 
the  other  writings.     But  this  was  not  poffi- 
ble.     For  what  time  had  this  young  man  for 
fo  extenf  ve  a  fraud  ?  and  what  inducement 
to  carry  it  on  ?     The  firft  general   difeovery 
of  the  MIT.  being  in  his  poffcfTion,  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  bridge  at  Briilol  in  the  year 
1768,   when  he  was  not  quite  fixteen  years 
old.      Mr.    Catcott    then    became    firil:    ac- 
quainted with  him  :  and  he  has  alfured  me, 
that  he  remembers  Chatterton's  mentioning 
to  him  at  that  time  mod  of  the  poems,  which 
have  appeared  fince  in  print.     Some  of  them 
he  got  from  him,  as  has  been  before  fl:iewn. 
The  like  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Barrett,  in  re- 
fped  to  himfelf      He  aiTured   me,  that  moft 
of  the  Mlf.   in  his  poifeliion  were  obtained 
from  Chatterton  very  early,  and  nearly  at  the 
fame  time.     I  have  mentioned,  that  the  ge- 
neral difeovery  of  them  was  in  1768,  at  the 
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opening  of  the  *  bridge :  but  they  were 
known  to  his  mother  and  fifter  before^  and  to 
fome  of  his  friends.  They  had  feen  them 
in  his  pofTeffion  ;  and  heard  him  read  the 
tranfcripts,  which  he  had  made  from  them. 
But  were  it  not  fo  j  who  can  conceive,  that  a 
boy  at  the  age  above-mentioned  could  form 
fuch  an  idle  fcheme  of  deceiving  the  whole 
world  ;  and  continue  to  profecute  it  to  fuch 
a  length  ?  Add  to  this,  that  the  poems  and 
writings  unpublifhed,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
are  equal  to  thofe,  which  have  been  printed ; 
and  poflibly  far  exceed  them.  Thofe  too, 
which  were  deflroyed,  mufl  be  taken  into  the 
eftimate  :  fo  that  the  amount  will  be  found 
very  great.  Yet  of  thefe  the  principal  and 
moft  excellent  were  made  known  foon  after 
the  opening  of  the  new  bridge,  ift  Odiober 
1768,  when  he  was  about  fixteen  years  old. 
The  compofition  therefore  muft  have  been 
much  fooner.  From  his  firft  coming  to  Mr. 
Lambert's  to  this  time  was  but  a  year  and 
three  months.  It  is  fomewhat  furprizing, 
circumftanced  as  he  was,  that  he  could  in 
that  time  be  able  to  underftand  the  numerous 
manufcripts  :  but  that  he  could  execute  the 
whole  himfelf  is  paft  belief.  If  we  fuppofe 
him  to  have  begun  at  fourteen,  there  is  not 

*  He  was  at  that  time  little  more  than  fifteen  years 
and  ten  months  old. 
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time  for  the  performance :  nor  even,  if  we 
go  back  to  thirteen.  But  he  was  at  that  time, 
and  long  after,  immured  in  the  blue-coat 
charity  fchool ;  and  knew  nothing  more  than 
to  read,  and  to  write,  and  to  caft  accounts. 
Of  this  we  are  certified  by  the  mafter,  Mr. 
Haynes,  who  is  now  alive.  His  mother, 
filler,  and  all  who  then  knew  him,  give  evi* 
dence  to  the  fame  purpofe. 


SOME 
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SOME   FARTHER  OBJECTIONS 
ANSWERED. 


THE  poems  of  Rowley  have  flood  a 
very  fevere  tefl.  Every  objed:ion, 
which  wit  and  ingenuity  could  invent,  has 
been  produced  againft  them.  Hence  num- 
berlefs  doubts  and  difficulties  have  been 
flarted  :  and  a  variety  of  fufpicions  raifed,  in 
order  to  take  off  from  that  antiquity,  to 
which  they  are  juftly  entitled.  The  great 
itumbling-block,  and  in  reality  the  only  one, 
is  the  harmony  of  the  verfe,  which  is  ima- 
gined to  be  too  good  for  the  age,  to  which 
the  poems  are  afcribed.  This  opinion  is 
thought  to  be  llill  ftrengthened  by  the  mo- 
dern turn  of  the  language :  and  in  fupport 
of  thefe  notions  all  other  objections  have  been 
framed.  But  I  have  fhewn,  that  this  argu- 
ment is  fallacious  :  and  that  the  fame  ob- 
jedtions  might  be  made  to  the  Crede  of  Pierce 
N  n  3  Plowman, 
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Plowman,  or  the  ftory  of  William  Wallace  ; 
the  former  of  which  was  a  century  prior, 
and  the  latter  of  the  fame  asra.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  let  the  reader  turn  back  to  thofe  lines, 
which  I  have  quoted  from  thefe  poems  -,  and 
particularly  to  the  palTages  from  the  latter, 
p.  433.  Make  a  fmall  change  in  the  *  dia- 
led ;  and  the  verfes  will  be  found  as  good, 
and  the  language  as  modern,  as  that  which  is 
at  this  day  in  ufe.  Befides,  there  are  at  all 
times  perfons,  who  ftand  forth  beyond  their 
compeers  :  and  Rowley  was  one  of  thefe. 
And  as  to  the  harmony  of  his  verfe,  it  is  not 
univerfal ;  nor  is  that  modern  appearance  to 
be  found  every  where.  On  the  contrary, 
though  there  may  be  oftentimes  fome  bril- 
liant lines  ;  yet  the  verfe  in  general  wants 
that  equability,  which  prevails  in  more  mo- 

*  I  have  faid  a  great  deal  concerning  the  diale£ts  ob- 
fervable  in  ancient  writers  of  this  ifland.  The  like  no- 
tice is  taken  hy  the  learned  Dr.  Percy,  the  prefent  dean 
of  Carlifle.  This  may  be  feen  more  than  once  in  thofe 
obfervations,  with  which  he  has  enriched  that  curious 
colledion  of  old  poetry,  by  him  collected  and  publiflied. 
He  alfo  obfcrves  very  truly,  how  very  equably  and 
fmoothly  they  wrote  in  one  age,  and  how  they  degene- 
rated in  another  :  and  of  this  he  affords  many  inflances. 
From  hence  is  very  fatisfaflorily  (hewn,  that  the  rhythm 
and  ftyle  of  a  poem  will  not  always  lead  us  to  the  time 
of  its  compofition.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  p.  28,  p.  68, 
p.  138,  and  p.  279,  concerning  Rob.  of  Gloucefter,  and 
his  dialeil:, 
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dei^n  compofitions  :  and  there  are  in  the  lan- 
guage flrong  marks  of  antiquity;  as  may  be 
proved  by  the  glolTary,  which  is  manifeftly 
very  copious.  Indeed,  in  feme  places  the 
language  feems  more  obfolete,  than  could  be 
expeded  for  the  time  of  king  Edward  the 
Fourth  :  and  the  reafon  is,  that  fome  of  tlie 
poems,  however  new  modelled,  were  prior  to 
that  a^ra.  For  Rowley  himfelf  tells  us,  that 
he  borrowed  from  Turgott :  and  we  have 
reafon  to  think,  that  he  likewife  copied  from 
*  Chedder.  Thefe  objections  therefore  are 
founded  on  prejudice  ;  which  by  collating 
and  comparing  may  be  eafily  removed. 


OBJECTIONS  to  the  Manufcripts  con- 
fidered. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  the  manufcripts,  from 
whence  the  poems  were  tranfcribed,  as  well 
as  thofe,  with  which  they  were  accompanied, 
were  not  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  does  not  feem  to  be  a  juft 
obje<ftion :  for  what  criterion  is  there,  by 
which  v/e  can  certainly  determine  about  the 
common  hand-writing  of  people  at  any  time, 

*  A  poet  mentioned  in  the  Mff.  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  flouri{hed  about  the  year  i;?30  He  is  faid  to  have 
had  fome  manmeries  at  the  cotnitating  the  city, 
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in  the  fame  country  ?    The  writings  of  great 
clerks,   and  lawyers,  by  which   property   is 
conveyed,  and  in  which  the  publick  regifters 
and  records  are  preferved,    may  be   fimilar, 
and  perhaps  uniform,  in  any  particular  age. 
But  the  hand-writing  of  individuals  will  al- 
ways be  vague,  and  uncertain  :  nor  was  there 
ever  a  ftandard,  by  which  it  could  be  at  any 
time  determined.     Let  a  perfon  confult  the 
general   poft-office,    where    there    are   every 
week,  and,  I  believe,  every  day,  letters  re- 
je(5led  :    fome  written  by  foreigners   in  bad 
Engliih ;    others  by  natives  in  worfe ;    and 
both  in  charadlers  not  to  be  deciphered.  Let 
him,  I  fay,  look  at  thefe  ;  and  fee,  if  they 
might    not    be   adjudged    to   any   age.     Or 
if  this   may  not  appear  conclufive,    let    us 
have  recourfe  to  the  hand-writing  and  names 
of  thofe  perfons,  who  fat  in  judgment  upon 
king  Charles   the   Firft :    which  have   been 
taken  from  the  repofitory  of  curious  manu- 
fcripts   in  the  pofTcfTion   of  Mr.  Aflle,  and 
very  faithfully  engraved.     If  a  perfon,   who 
knew  nothing  concerning  the  hiflory  of  the 
lift,  were  diredled  to  many  names  in  it  for 
his  judgment,  he  would  be  at  a  lofs,  to  what 
aee  he  fhould  determine  them  :  whether  to 
this,  or  to  the  laft;  or  to  either  of  the  two 
preceding.    The  fame  learned  gentleman  has 
afforded  us    fpecimens   of  hand-writing   by 
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fome  of  the  kings  of  England ;  which  like 
the  former  have  been  engraved  with  great 
care.  In  one  fheet  are  the  fignatures  of 
princes  from  James  the  Firft  downwards  to 
king  George  the  Second,  inclufive.  But  did 
we  not  know  the  hiftory  of  the  perfons  re- 
ferred to,  we  fhould  never  from  the  characfters 
find  out,  when  they  wrote.  And  though 
between  the  firfl:  year  of  king  James,  and  the 
laft  of  king  George,  there  was  an  interval  of 
little  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  fixty  years, 
yet  nobody  from  the  mode  of  writing  would 
judge,  which  had  the  priority.  In  another 
fheet  are  the  names  of  princes,  who  were  of 
a  more  early  date.  But  all,  that  can  from 
hence  be  learned,  is,  that  the  more  early  they 
lived,  the  worfe  they  wrote.  Among  the  fe- 
veral  fignatures  exhibited,  there  is  one  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  king  Henry  the 
Sixth  ;  which  like  many  others  affords  little 
indication  of  its  age.  It  would  puzzle  the 
moft  knowing  antiquary  to  find  out  by  the 
charaders  the  time,  in  which  it  was  written. 
It  might  be  adjudged  to  any  sera;  alfo  to  any 
language  or  country.  Some  pofljbly  might 
efteem  it  of  no  language  j  as  it  fcarcely  dif- 
covers  one  of  thofe  elementary  characters,  of 
which  the  name  properly  confifts.  I  am 
therefore  convinced,  that  there  can  be  no 
certain    criterion   concerning   the    common 
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writing  of  any  period.  When  we  fee  any 
mixture  of  Saxon  letters  -,  and  when  particu- 
lar abbreviations  and  coalitions  are  to  be 
found  -J  the  n'.anufcripts  may  be  afcribed  to 
an  indeterminate  antiquity.  But  the  com- 
mion  writing  of  individuals  will  be  llill  more 
indeterminate:  and  if  any  judgment  be 
formed  from  a  comparifon  with  the  ftated 
and  official  hands  in  vogue,  we  may  be  very 
wide  of  the  truth.  It  has  been  likewife 
mentioned  to  me,  by  way  of  objediion,  that 
one  of  thefe  parchments  had  been  ftained 
with  yellow  ochre.  I  have  enquired  of  Mr. 
Barrett,  who  does  not  remember  any  parti- 
cular {lain  :  but  if  it  were  as  reprefented,  I 
do  not  fee  the  inference.  Yes,  it  is  faid  ;  we 
may  from  hence  perceive,  that  it  was  a 
forgery  ;  and  that  it  was  marked  with  yellow, 
to  give  it  a  more  antique  caft.  Now  I  do 
not  fee,  why  marking  it  with  yellow  will 
give  it  a  more  ancient  appearance,  than  Rain- 
ing it  with  red  or  brown  ;  or  foiling  it  with 
duft.  In  jfhort,  Chatterton  was  fo  far  from 
forging  the  manufcripts,  that  he  often  could 
not  read  them.  Of  this  I  have  given  fome 
examples  3  and  il:iall  hereafter  produce  more. 
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Concerning   fome   of  the   original   Manu- 
fcripts. 

Mr.  Barrett,  who  readily  afforded  me  all 
the  information  in  his  power,  fhewed  me 
many  of  the  original  manufcripts,  which  by 
his  care  had  been  prelerved.  Among  thefe 
he  mentioned  the  Song  to  j^Ella,  which  was 
the  firfl  fpecimen,  which  he  obtained.  The 
Song  was  firft  given  to  him  in  Chatterton's 
hand-writing,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1768.  Upon  his  enquiring  of  him 
concerning  the  original,  he  had  that  too 
brought  the  very  next  morning.  It  appeared 
foiled  and  rumpled  ;  and  had  every  mark  of 
antiquity.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferved  in  all 
the  parchments,  which  were  given  to  him. 
The  letters  were  in  mod  faint,  and  the  ink 
faded  ;  and  the  manufcripts  in  many  places 
not  legible.  But  as  Mr.  Barrett  at  this  time 
fortunately  attended  upon  Lord  Litchfield, 
who  was  come  to  Briftol  for  his  health  j  he 
was  adviled  by  him  to  make  an  application  of 
galls,  in  order  to  recover  the  ink,  which  was 
thus  faded.  He  accordingly  made  the  expe- 
riment ;  and  it  fucceeded  very  well.  By 
thefe  means  the  characflers  were  in  great  mea- 
fure  reflored ;  and  the  parchments  rendered 
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legible.  But  I  would  here  afk,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  Chatterton  to  have  gone  on  in  a  feries 
of  forgery  ;  how  he  could  give  to  the  MlT, 
thefe  marks  of  antiquity,  which  they  mani- 
feftly  bear?  They  might  be  eafily  rumpled 
and  foiled  :  but  how  could  he  render  the  ink 
of  that  faint  and  gray  appearance  ;  and  make 
the  chara6lers  fo  uniformly  obfcure  ?  In 
jhort,  how  could  he  give  thofe  marks  of  an- 
tiquity ?  that  wear  and  tear,  if  I  may  fo  ex- 
prefs  myfelf;  and  all  thofe  injuries  and  im- 
perfedions,  which  are  the  confequence  of 
age  ?  What  time  does  imperceptibly  and  by 
degrees,  cannot  be  brought  about  at  once. 
It  is  not  a  day,  nor  a  year,  that  can  produce 
thefe  alterations.  Befides,  if  the  whole  were 
a  fraud,  it  was  not  carried  on  at  one  time 
only,  nor  in  one  inftance ;  but  in  many. 
The  life  therefore  of  the  young  man  would 
not  have  fufficed  for  the  execution.  Many 
of  thefe  Mff.  I  have  feen  :  and  iheybear  in- 
difputablc  marks  of  antiquity  :  fuch  as  could 
not  be  counterfeited  under  a  long  fpace  of 
time :  and  even  then  they  would  be  liable  to 
detedion.  And,  after  all,  aa'  bono  ?  what 
emolument  was  obtained,  or  even  aimed  at, 
by  the  young  lad,  from  this  fuppofcd  forgery; 
from  this  long  feries  of  mifiipplied  induflry  ? 
He  does  not  feem  to  have  purpofed  any  ad- 
vantage :    nor   could   any  good  have   arifen 
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from  this  fraud,  but  what  might  with  more 
eafe  have  been  obtained  in  a  fair  *  way. 

Concerning  the  abilities  of  CHATTER- 
TON,  and  the  refources,  to  which  he 
applied. 

But  after  all,  he  had  neither  parts  nor 
learning  adequate  to  fuch  performances.  To 
this  all,  who  knew  him,  bear  witnefs.  Many 
of  them  are  greatly  prejudiced  in  his  favour : 
yet,  when  the  queftion  is  put  about  his  lite- 
rary attainments,  they  confefs  that  he  was 
wanting ;  and  had  not  the  leafl  infight  into 
the  learned  languages,  through  which  true 
knowledge  is  conveyed.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  fome  of  thefe  perfons  were  of  no  rank  in 
life;  nor  had  themfelves  any  pretenfions  to 
fcience.  Suppofe  it  to  be  fo  :  yet  they  were 
people  of  fenfe  and  probity  :  and  it  requires 
no  length  of  line  to  plumb,  when  the  ftream 
is  not  out  of  one's  depth.  They  might  not 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  genius  of  a  Boyle 
or  a  Newton  :  yet  we  may  fuppofe  them  to 
be  judges  of  the  abilities  of  a  charity  boy; 
of  one,  who  was  upon  the  fame  level,  as 
themfelves,   or   perhaps   inferior.     We   may 

*  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  any  perfon  fubftituted  in 
his  room. 

allow 
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allow  a  perfon  to  meafure  an  objecfl  of  his 
own  height  3  though  he  may  not  know  the 
altitude  of  the  fun,  nor  the  diHance  of  a  fixed 
flar.  And  I  cannot  conceive,  why  a  per(on's 
evidence,  which  would  be  thought  good  in 
a  cafe  of  property,  and  even  upon  life  and 
death,  may  not  be  admitted  to  determine  a 
poem.  But  all,  to  whom  I  applied,  were 
very  refpedtable  perfons.  Befides  others,  there 
is  Mr.  Barrett,  a  gentleman  of  reading  and 
judgment,  who  was  perfed:ly  well  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  Chatterton's  powers  :  and 
he  has  repeatedly  told  me,  that  they  were  by 
no  means  *  lliining.  The  mailer  of  the  fchool, 
Mr.  Haynes,  to  whofe  care  he  was  committed, 
is  ftill  alive ;  and  affords,  as  I  am  aflured,  the 
fame  evidence.  He  fays,  that  he  was  not  a 
boy  of  extraordinary  parts  :  nor  did  he  make 
any  difplay  of  abilities,  during  the  time,  that 
he  was  at  fchool;  which  was  till  he  had 
ccmpleated  fourteen  years  and  an  half.  But 
the  beil  proof  is  from  his  own  performances  ; 
efpecially   from   thofe,   which  he  compofed 

*  In  the  fatire,  with  which  his  laft  will  is  accompa- 
nied, he  feems  to  own,  that,  what  learning  he  had  ob- 
tained, v/as  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Barrett. 

To  Barrett  next  :   he  has  my  thanks  finccrc, 
For  all  the  little  knowledge  I  had  here  : 
But  what  was  knowledge  ?  how  could  it  fuccecd, 
"When  hardly  twenty  in  the  town  could  read  ? 

the 
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the  lateft.  Some  of  them  are  very  low  and 
abjed: :  and  the  beft  do  not  rife  above  me- 
diocrity. 

What  his  learning  was,  may  be  farther 
feen  from  the  expedients,  of  which  he  made 
ufe,  in  order  to  get  inftrucftion.  As  he  had 
engaged  himfelf  in  copying  ancient  manu- 
fcripts  ;  we  have  feen,  that  he  took  the  firfl 
opportunity  of  borrowing  Skinner's  Etymo- 
logicum,  and  a  Saxon  dictionary.  But  as 
thefe  did  not  anfwer  his  purpofe,  he  got 
Speght's  Chaucer  for  the  fake  of  the  glolTary, 
and  Kerfey's  dicftionary.  In  the  latter  of 
thefe  he  ufed  to  hunt  in  a  mofl:  fervile  man- 
ner. This  may  be  perceived  in  a  flrange 
bombaft  letter  to  his  friend  Smith,  which  he 
wrote  about  a  fortnight  before  he  died.  It 
confiils  of  many  high-founding  and  uncom- 
mon terms ;  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and 
relating  chiefly  to  different  forts  of  poetry. 
Thefe  are  all  to  be  fou);id  in  Kerfey,  and,  I 
believe,  in  no  other  Englifh  didlionary.  That 
he  had  them  from  this  fource,  is  certain  from 
his  copying  the  very  errors  of  the  author; 
fuch  as  Ogdajiicky  for  Ogdoaftick,  a  miftake, 
which  occurs  in  *  Kerfey  :  alfo  Cephalopho-^ 
nia  for  the  head-ach,  inftead  of  Cephaloponia ; 

*  Ogdaftick,  art  epigram  confirting  of  eight  verfes. 
Kerl°y. 

which 
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tvKlch  is  to  be  found  in  the  fame  *  author^ 
In  like  manner  he  has  chcrifaunei  for  chert* 
faunce,  borrowed  in  the  fame  -f-  manner. 
This  gives  room  to  fufped:,  that  he  fome- 
times  altered  the  originals,  which  he  had  be*, 
fore  him,  upon  the  authority  of  thefe  ety- 
mologifts. 

From  thefe  expedients,  of  which  he  made 
ufe  to  gain  information,  we  may  perceive  the 
fmall  extent  both  of  his  learning,  and  judg- 
ment. It  may  be  farther  feen  in  the  account, 
given  of  him  even  by  his  moil:  fanguine 
friends.  For  when  they  fpeak  of  him  as  a 
prodigy,  they  found  their  notion  chiefly  upon 
thofe  fing-fong  compofitions  in  verfe,  which 
he  wrote  to  fome  young  women  at  Briftol, 
and  to  other  friends ;  and  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  very  tolerable  for  a  perfon  fo 
young.  But  thefe  perfons  never  give  the 
leaft  hint  about  any  hlftorical  knowledge; 
nor  mention  any  writer  of  confequence,  which 
he  had  read.  The  fame  is  manifefl  from  the 
books,  which  he  borrowed.  Many  of  them 
were,  as  I  have  fliewn,  ditllionaries  and  glof- 
faries ;  and  fuch,  as  afforded  a  compendious 
rout  towards  a  little  fuperficial  knowledge. 

*  Ccphalophonia,  a  pain  in  the  head.     Kerfey. 

t  Chcrin\unei,  (O)  comfort.  Kerfey.  Concerning 
this  word,  and  the  alteration  in  confequence  of  it.,  fee 
p.  icfi,  of  this  Trcatifc. 

His 
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His  other  reading  feems  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  magazines  and  mifcellanies :  and 
he  was  converfant  in  Milton,  Shakefpear,  and 
Thomfon.     Beyond  thefe  he  does  not  feem 
to  have  afpired.     That  this  was  the  cafe,  we 
may  be  afTured  from  the  perfons,  to  whom 
he  applied;  Mr.  Barrett,  Green,  Clayfield, 
and  others,  ftill  living.     But  the  author  of 
thefe  poems  and  manufcripts  mufl  have  been 
a  perfon   of  much  reading  :  one,  vv^ho  was 
converfant  both  in  ancient  and  modern  lite- 
rature.    This  is  manifeft  from  the  frequent 
allufions  to  ancient  ceremonies  and  cuftoms ; 
and  from  the  references  to  Greek  and  Roman 
authors :  alfo  from  a  number  of  words  bor- 
rowed   from  the   old   French,    Saxon,    and 
Scottifli  languages.     In  the  fermon  upon  the 
Holy  Sprite^  there  is  a  quotation  from  Cy- 
prian ;  and  another  from  the  Greek  of  Gre- 
gory *  Nazianzen  :  and  in  the  flory  of  John 
•f-  Lamington   are    many   Latin   quotations. 

None 

*  The  paflage  is  as  follows ;  Yzwcirxi,  Xfiro? ;  ir^or^i^n. 

BciTTri^iTcci  ;    ixa^rv^eT.      Ila^a^ETai  ;    avxyti.      A'JV(x-i/.n^  frrm'Kit  ; 

ffwTTu^oyM^'rii,  Avs^^troti  j  hu^i'Xi'roi.i,  Greg.  Naziaii.  Orat. 
37,  p.  610-  Edit.  Paris.  This  laft  word  feems  to  have 
been  effaced  in  the  original  manufcript.  In  the  room 
of  which,  the  word  y.xri^yjra.*  has  been  fubftituted  in 
fome  copies. 

t  A  play  or  interlude  of  John  Ifcham,  ftilcd  Tkt- 
merrie  tricks  of  Laymyngetonne.     The  quotations  here  are 

Q  Q  introduced 
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None  of  thefe  were  obvious,  and  fuch  as  a 
boy  could  attain  to.  Nor  are  they  idly  and 
often tatioufly  introduced:  they  are  all  perti- 
nent, and  well  adapted.  In  refpe(5l  to  the 
fermon  upon  the  Holy  Sprite^  the  very  tex- 
ture of  it  fhews,  that  it  was  the  compofition  of 
a  perfon  verfed  in  divinity.  Hence  fome  have 
thought,  that  Chatterton  accidentally  lit  upon 
an  old  fermon  \  and  put  it  off  for  Rowley's. 
But  if  we  allow  him  to  have  met  with  fuch 
an  ancient  compofition,  what  inducement 
could  he  have  to  afcribe  it  to  a  wrong  au- 
thor ?  Confequently,  can  any  reafon  be  al» 
ledged,  why  we  ihould  not  give  it  to  the 
perfon  fpecified  ?  It  is  faid,  that  the  hiftory 
of  Rowley  is  obfcure,  and  but  lately  made 
known.  But  what  do  we  get  by  having  re- 
courfe  to  a  perfon  ftill  more  in  the  dark  -,  and 
whofe  hiftory  is  not  at  all  known  ? 

Concerning  his  MISCONCEPTIONS. 

I  have  mentioned,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
Ihew,   that  Chatterton  many  times  did  not 

introduced  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  being  put  in  the  mouth 
of  a  pedantick  merchant  of  Briftol.  Amcrng  the  profe 
MfT.  of  Rowley,  mention  is  made  of  a  church  being 
founded  by  Lamyngton,  who  had  been  a  terrible  free- 
booter and  pirate  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth  ; 
and  was  obliged  to  execute  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  ob- 
tain his  pardon. 

underftand 


Underftand  the  poems,  which  he  prefumed  td 
interpret :  and  it  is  farther  to  be  obferved, 
that  there  was  often  a  material  variation  be- 
tween the  copy  and  the  original  j  which  ne- 
ver could  have  happened,  if  he  had  been  the 
author  of  both.  He  muft  have  knov/n  his 
own  writing ;  and  would  not  have  deviated 
from  his  own  purpofe.  It  is  wonderful,  that 
this  inference  has  not  been  made  before :  for 
to  me  it  amounts  to  a  certainty,  that  he  had 
ancient  manufcripts,  which  he  imperfe(ftly 
copied.  Thus  in  the  fong  to  JEWsl,  which 
was  given  to  Mr;  Barrett  in  Chatterton's 
hand-writing,  two  lines  are  found  to  be  ex- 
prefled  in  the  following  manner: 

Orr  feeft  the  hatchedd  ftede 
Ifrayninge  o'er  the  mede. 

Biit  when  the  original  parchment,  which  wasr 
brought  the  next  day,  had  been  cleaned  and 
examined  more  accurately,  the  true  reading 
was  found  to  be,  not  ifrayninge,  but  ypraun^ 
cynge:  which  makes,  in  refped:  to  fenfe,  a  ma- 
terial differenced 

Orr  feeft  the  hatchedd  ftede 
Tprauncynge  o'er  the  mede. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Barrett  made 

ufe  of  galls  to  fetch  out  the  faded  charadlers  i 

which  fucceeded  well.    Herice  many  of  Chat- 

O  o  2  terton's 
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terton's  readings  were  found  to  be  erroneous : 
and  it  was  plain,  that,  from  the  letters  being 
nearly  effaced,  he  had  often  miftaken  the  ori- 
ginal terms,  and  fubftituted  one  word  for 
another.  Thus,  in  the  poem  to  Lydgate, 
inftead  of 

I  and  thee,  —  he  read  thou  and  /. 
Inflead  of  goe,       —     iee. 
Inllead  of  wryte,  —    fyghte. 

The  fong  to  i^lla  is  upon  parchment,  and 
written  like  profe,  without  any  breaks  or  di- 
vifions.  This  was  of  old  ufual,  in  order  to 
fave  expence,  by  crouding  as  much  as  could 
be  brought  together  within  a  fmall  compafs  : 
becaufe  materials  for  writing  were  *  dear. 
In  this  fong  many  of  the  variations  between 
the  copy  and  original  are  remarkable.  Some 
of  thefe  I  will  mention,  as  they  have  been 
previoufly  noticed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  Towards 

*  There  was  no  paper  manufa6lured  In  England  till 
about  the  year  1493,  or  45  when  it  was  introduced  by 
John  Tate.  The  firft  book  printed  upon  this  paper 
was  Bartholomaeus  de  proprietatibus  rerum,  by  Wynlcyn 
de  Worde,  about  1494. 

John  Tate  the  yonger  joyc  mote  he  broke, 
Whiche  late  hathe  in  Englond  doo  make  this  paper 

thynne 
That  now  in  our  Englifsh  this  boke  is  prynted  Inne. 

See  Prohcmium  Bartholomci  de  proprie- 
tatibus rcrum. 

the 
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the  end  of  the  fecond  flanza,  ^^lla  is  repre- 
fented  as  fpreading  deftrudtion  far  and  near, 
upon  the  fhore  of  Watchet :  and  in  the  copy 
of  Chatterton,  the  poet  fays  of  his  hero. 

Then  dyddft  thou  furioufe  ftande. 
And  bie  thie  valyanie  hande 
Beefprengedd  all  the  mees  wyth  gore. 

But  upon  examining  the  original,  the  true 
reading  was  found  to  be 

And  bie  thie  hurlie  hande. 

And  even  this  I  fufped  to  be  a  miftake  for 
burlie  brand.  In  the  fame  poem  Chattertonls 
copy  has 

dyfmall         —         for  honore, 
brajlynge       —         for  burjlynge. 

In  the  Anfwer  of  Lydgate,  he  has 

varfes  —         for  pene,  or  petty 

fendes  —         for  lendesy 

lyne      —      —         for  ihynge. 

In  another  copy  of  the  fong  to  iElla,  he 
has 


doe       —      — 

for  goe^ 

fyghte            — 

for  ivryie. 

whofe  hayres    - 

for  whofe  lochs. 

glare     —     — 

for  gloue,  i.  e,  glow. 

kennejl          — 

for  heareji. 

The  like  millakes  are  often  to  be  difcovered 
O  o  3  from 
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from  the  context  in  copies,  of  which  thetc 
is  no  original  prefer ved.  For  ^he  true  read- 
ing appears  from  the  plain  purport  of  the 
lines,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  with  much  judg- 
ment *  fhewn.  Of  this  he  affords  feveral 
inftances  in  the  errata,  which  are  annexed  tp 
his  edition  of  Rowley  -,  where  Chatterton  has 
miflaken  i 


v'i£fuals 

— 

for  vi^imSf 

fears     — 

— 

for  tears. 

toe       — 

— 

for  doe. 

Jlorven 

.— 

for  /iroveftj 

fythe     - 

— 

for  fyke. 

hie  thanks 

— 

for  mie  thanks* 

Can  thefe  be  the  miftakes  of  an  author  ? 
Certainly  not.  We  may  perceive,  that  he 
could  not  always  read  the  charaders  of  the 
Mff.  and  accordingly,  when  he  was  at  a  lofs, 
fupplied  arbitrarily,  what  was  wanting  j  form- 
ing his  conjed;ures  from  the  context.  And 
in  doing  this  he  changed  the  mode  of  fpelling, 
in  order  to  give  his  variations  an  air  of  anti- 
quity. But  when  the  original  parchment 
was  either  cleaned,  or  more  carefully  exa- 
mined, then  thefe  aberrations  were  difcovered^ 
and  the  true  reading  reflored. 

*  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Introdu£J:ion  to  Rowley ;  to 
which  I  have  been  obliged  for  much  curious  intelligence. 
See  p.  XV.  and  xvi. 

3  I' 
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It  moreover  fortunately  happened,  that  no{ 
only  thefe  miftakes  were  detedted  ',  but  on 
the  other  hand  feveral  truths  have  been  au- 
thenticated, which  before  appeared  doubtful. 
Thus  in  one  treatife  copied  by  Chatterton, 
the   celebrated   Canynge  is  mentioned   as  a 
*  fecond  fon.     But  we  have  no  voucher  for 
this  in  any  hiflory :  and  it  would  appear  a 
mere  boyiih  and  groundlefs  fancy,  were  it 
not  for  another  manufcript  in  Mr.  Barrett's 
polTeffion,  by  the  authority  of  which  it  is 
proved.      But   this  manufcript  was  utterly 
unknown    to    Chatterton.       It   was    indeed 
obtained  with  fome  others    from  RedclifFe 
church  ',  but  from  a  different  part  of  it :  and 
taken  away,  if  I  miflake  not,  by  a  perfon  be- 
fore Chatterton   was  born.     It  is  therefore 
impoflible,  that  this  young  lad  could  have 
uttered  thefe  circumftances  at  random ;  and 
then  had  thefe  after-evidences  in  his  favour. 
He  muil  have  had   an  original   manufcript 
before  him,  from  whence  thefe  matters  of 
fad:  were  borrowed;    a  manufcript   of  the 

*  It  is  in  an  account,  which  was  prefixed  as  a  title 
to  the  Storie  of  Wylliam  Canynge,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Barrett's  copy,  given  him  by  Chiatterton.  fPyl- 
lyam  Canynge  was  borne  fecondc  fonne  of  Johne^  fonne  of 
Wyllyamy  fonne  of  Roberts  Canynge  ;  all  of  SeynSfe  Marie 
Redcliffte  Hee  was  relatcdd  toe  Gurneies^  NevylleSy 
Menteacutes,  and  ofherr  gentle  houfeSy  i^c, 

O  o  4.  fame 
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fame  date,  and  by  the  fame  hand,  as  that 
extant  now,  by  which  the  fad:  is  proved. 

As  I  have  more  than  once  fpoken  of  Mr. 
Barrett,  and  my  obhgations  to  him  ;  it  may 
be  proper  to  apprife  the  learned  world,  that 
he  has   now   made  a  great  progrefs  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Briftol ;  which,  in  confequence  of 
it,  I  hope  will  foon  appear  in  print.     It  will 
afford  to  the  antiquary,  and  to  every  favourer 
of  learning,  much  curious  and  recondite  in- 
telligence.    In  this  work  will  be  found  many 
evidences  in  favour  of  Rowley's  poems  :  and 
there  will  be  inferted  copies  of  feveral  ma- 
nufcripts  flill  extant,  which  were  written  by 
Rowley    himfelf;    and  are  fubfcribed  with 
his  name  in  his  own  hand-writing.     One  in 
particular  is  ftiled  the  Purple  Roll,   and  con- 
fifts  of  two  parts.     The  firft  is  in  the  writing 
of  Chattertors,  the  original  being  loft.     The 
fecond  is  upon  parchment,  and  indifputably 
ancient.     It  is  made  up  of  different  fubjcdls  : 
for  1  have  before  obfcrved,  that  people  were 
obliged    to    crowd    together    many    articles 
within  the  fame  limits,  on  account  of  the 
dearnefs  both  of  parchment  and  paper.     It 
contains  an  account  of  coining  :  and  there  is 
^Ifo  fome  hiflory  given  of  Pi^Ah.^  and  of  his 
fight  with  the  Danes ;  in  which,  contrary  to 
the  poet's  narrative  in  the  play,  he  is  laid  to 

have 

10 
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have  died  of  his  wounds.  It  alfo  makes 
mention  of  Turgott^  and  affords  great  il- 
luftration  to  feveral  things  alluded  to  in  the 
poem  fliled  the  Battle  of  Haftings,  for  which 
before  I  could  not  well  account.  It  is  ihewn, 
that  he  was  connedled  with  Briftol :  and  he 
may  poffibly  have  come  from  it  -,  for  we 
have  no  light  from  hiftory  to  determine, 
where  he  was  born.  If  any  faith  may  be  re- 
pofed  in  the  manufcripts  of  Rowley,  and  I 
hope  by  this  time  they  have  merited  fomc 
credit,  we  find  in  the  account  of  the  *  Car^ 
"cellersy  that  Turgott  was  affuredly  of  this 
place.  Turgott e  borne  of  Saxonne  Parents  ynn 
Brijiowe  Towne^  and  a  monke  of  the  Chyrche  of 
^  Dumeffie.  Hee  was  fkylkd  ynn  tonges,  and 
fivrytten  meynte  Roilest  as  yee  mate  fee  ynn  inie 
ycllowe  Rolie.  Hee  dydd  deceafe  ynn  mxcvii> 
beynge  buryed y?in  J  Durham  Chyrche.  There 
is  alfo  in  the  fame  manufcript  an  account 
given  of  Affiem,  whofe  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  Battle  of  §  Mailings.  Afflem  a  monke 
of  SeynSie  Cufhberte  wytbe  beforefayde  Tur- 
pttCy  Brijotve  boiiie,  a  moJlefkyUfuliepeynBoure, 

*  A  manufcript  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barrett. 

t  The  true  reading  is  undoubtedly  Durefme. 

X  So  expreffed  in  the  manufcript  lent  me  by  Mr. 
George  Catcott :  butlfliould  imagine  that  the  oria;ina]> 
Jike  that  above,  was  Durefme. 

^  Pa?e  21?,  ver.  6i. 

and 
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and  foeft,  Whenne  he  dyedd ys  wicouthe.  The 
time  of  Turgott's  death  does  not  agree  with 
that  given  by  Simeon  of  Durham.  The 
figures  may  poilibly  have  been  tranfpofed 
and  altered.  For  mxcvii,  v^^e  fhould  read 
Mcxv  :  for  this  w^as  the  true  year  of  his  de- 
ceafe.  The  account  of  his  birth-place  ac- 
cords in  fome  fmall  degree  with  that  given 
by  the  above-mentioned  Simeon,  who  fays, 
that  he  came  *  a  remotis  Anglice  partibus. 
This  relation  to  Briflol  might  be  the  reafon 
of  his  fo  readily  joining  himfelf  in  the  north 
to  the  monks  Aldwin  and  Reinfrid ;  who 
came  nearly  from  the  \  fame  part  of  the  king- 
dom. His  connexion  with  Briftol  affords 
alfo  a  reafon,  why  the  people  of  that  place 
are  fpoken  of  with  fo  much  %  honour :  and 
for  the  references  to  the  Severn  and  the 
Hygra ;  which  I  once  thought  might  have 
been  additions  by  Rowley.  It  likewife  af- 
fords farther  authority,  and  in  fome  degree  a 

*  P.  206. 

t  They  came  from  the  monaftery  of  Winchelcomb, 
in  Glouceftcrfhire. 

+  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  reverfe  of  this  is  ob- 
fcrvablc  in  the  writings  of  Chatterton  :  for  "they  in  ge-f 
ner.al  contain  a  fatire  upon  Briftol  and  its  inhabitants  : 
not  a  line  is  to  be  found  in  their  favour.  The  two 
other  writers  are  always  zealous  in  their  praifes  both  of 
the  place  and  people.  This  is  a  circumftanccj  which 
dcferves  our  attention. 

proof. 
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proof,  that  the  poem  called  the  Battle  of 
Hafhlngs  was  originally  written  by  Turgott; 
which  is  by  Rowley  intimated  more  than 
once.  Laftly,  it  accounts  for  the  title  af- 
fumed  by  Chatterton  of  Dunelmenfis  Briflo-> 
fie?ifis ',  which  he  would  never  have  taken, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  prior  fignature  of  Tur- 
gott of  Dunhelm,  which  he  had  feen  upon  a 
^nanufcript. 


RECA- 
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RECAPITULATION. 


IF  we  confider  all,  that  has  been  fald,  we 
fliall  find,  that  there  has  been  full  evi- 
dence afforded  to  the  following  fadts.  Firft, 
that  Mr.  William  Canynge,  by  the  affiflance 
of  his  friend  and  confeffor  Thomas  Rowley, 
did  make  a  valuable  collection  of  writings. 
That  they  were  depolited  in  a  large  cheft 
in  a  room  over  the  north  porch  in  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe  at  Briftol.  That  he  took  the  ut~ 
moft  care  for  the  prefervation  of  this  valuable 
depofit,  by  having  fix  keys  to  the  cheft,  and 
as  many  truftees,  who  were  to  perform  an 
annual  vifitation.  Of  Rowley,  whofe  ex- 
igence was  doubted,  there  has  been  afforded 
fufhcient  teftimony  from  the  regifter  of 
Wells :  and  it  has  been  farther  fhewn  from 
the  ledger  of  St.  Ewin's,  that  in  his  time, 
there  were  at  Briflol  feveral  refpe(5lable  per- 

fons 
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Tons  of  that  name ;  and,  as  we  may  reafonai- 
biy  infer,  of  his  family.  It  has  been  fhewn^ 
that  the  writings  thus  laid  up,  were  pre- 
ftTved  very  fafely,  till  the  year  1727:  at 
which  time  the  cheft  was  broken  open ;  and 
part  of  the  parchments  carried  to  another 
room.  That  the  remainder  lay  expofed,  and 
was  carried  away  by  different  perfons.  That 
Chatterton's  father  had  a  large  fhare ;  of 
which  a  great  deal  was  by  him  mifapplied 
and  ruined.  What  was  left  at  his  death 
his  widow  put  into  a  box,  and  upon  her  re-» 
moval  carried  to  her  own  houfe.  That  this 
box  was  fome  years  afterwards  difcovered  by 
her  fon,  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old; 
and  that  he  at  times  carried  off  the  writings, 
which  he  fludied  and  copied  at  his  mafter's 
office.  Mention  has  been  made  of  his  joy, 
when  he  found  out  their  value ;  of  his  ex- 
tafy  in  fpeaking  of  them,  and  when  he  read 
them  to  his  friends  :  of  his  indignation  at 
their  being  difregarded ;  which  he  fometimes 
exprelTed  in  very  opprobrious  terms.  It  has 
been  proved,  that  he  never  took  the  merit 
of  them  to  himfelf ;  but  always  uniformly 
fpoke  of  them  as  Rowley's.  For  this  wc 
have  the  evidence  of  his  mother  and  fifler, 
and  every  one  of  his  moft  intimate  friends. 
Perfons  have  been  applied  to,  who  faw  the 
original s :  who  faw  him  with  the  parch- 
ments 
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ments  in  his  hand  ;  who  heard  him  read 
from  them  5  and  were  prefent  at  the  time  he 
was  copying.  Several  of  the  originals  are 
flill  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barrett.  I  have 
fhewn  his  fmall  preteniions  to  learning,  from 
his  firft  companions ;  from  thofe,  who  knew 
him  afterwards;  from  the  mafter,  who  taught 
him  :  and  laftly,  from  his  own  teflimony  ; 
from  the  writings  under  his  own  fignature, 
the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  all.  That  he  had 
originals  before  him,  is  plain  from  the  helps, 
to  which  he  applied,  to  get  information, 
Thefe  were  Skinner,  Kerfey,  the  fmall  Saxon 
dictionary,  and  Chaucer  with  the  gloffary. 
Thefe  he  obtained,  when  he  had  been  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  manufcripts  above  a  year  and  an 
half:  fo  that  at  that  feafon,  though  he  had 
copied  many  of  them,  he  was  not  perfedly 
mafter  of  the  language.  Indeed,  he  never 
attained  to  it.  And  to  this  were  owino-  the 
falfe  gloffes  and  deviations,  of  which  a  real 
author  could  not  have  been  guilty.  Indeed, 
nothing  can  be  more  inconfiftent,  than  to 
fuppofe  him  the  author :  for  it  is  plain,  if  he 
compofed  the  poems,  that  he  did  not  know 
his  own  meaning :  if  he  penned  the  origi- 
nals, he  could  not  read  his  own  writing;  but 
was  obliged  to  others  to  find  out  his  purpofe. 
This  induces  me  to  dwell  a  little  bnger  upon 
the  books,  which  he  borrowed ;  as  the  in- 
ference. 
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ference,  which  naturally  refults  from  that 
circumftance,  feems  to  be  of  confequence. 
They  were  obtained  partly  from  Mr.  Bar- 
rett ;  and  partly  from  Mr.  Green's  circulating 
library;  after  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Catcott 
and  Mr.  Barrett  many  copies  of  the  poems, 
and  fpoken  of  others,  as  being  in  his  pofTef- 
lion.  This  fliews,  that  they  were  not  of  his 
own  compofition.  For  who  ever  conflrudted 
a  poem,  and  then  a  year  or  two  afterwards 
turned  to  a  dictionary  to  underftand  it  ?  It 
may  be  faid,  that  he  had  recourfe  to  thefe 
helps,  in  order  to  form  a  gloffary.  But  if  he 
had  compofed  the  verfes,  furely  he  could  have 
made  a  glollary,  without  the  help  of  either 
Kerfey,  or  Skinner:  otherwife,  as  I  have 
urged  before,  he  muft  have  written,  what  he 
did  not  underliand  :  and  that  fuch  fine  poetry 
was  the  refult  of  ignorance,  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. That  the  world  arofe  from  chaos,  I 
can  eaiily  imagine  :  becaufe  it  was  by  means 
of  a  divine  hand.  But  that  a  jargon  of  words 
fhould  produce  an  Iliad,  I  cannot  conceive. 
It  is  therefore  plain,  that  he  was  not  the 
author. 

I  have  mentioned  many  of  his  miftakes  and 
mifconceptions  j  and  the  miflakes  of  others, 
which  he  through  ignorance  adopted.  It 
is  with  regret,  that  I  am  obliged  to  recur  to 
thofe  inilances  of  his  want  of  knowledge  in 

his 
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his  Saxon  and  African  poems :  in  the  latter 
of  which  Cabo  Lopez  Gonfalvo  is  changed 
to  the  rock  of  Lupa  and  the  cave  of  Lobar : 
the  defert  of  Zaira  to  the  palaces  of  Zeira ; 
and  the  river  Tiber  is  made  to  run  through 
Arabia.  How  is  it  poffible  for  a  perfon  of 
fo  little  experience  to  have  attained  to  that 
flore  of  knowledge,  to  that  abffrufe  and  re- 
condite hiftory,  with  which  thefe  poems  are 
fraught  ?  Turgott  and  Rowley  knew  the 
perfons,  of  whom  they  treated ;  and  the  cir- 
cumflances,  which  they  defcribed.  But  Chat- 
terton  had  not  this  knowledge.  He  lived  at 
a  great  diflance  of  time ;  and  had  neither  ex- 
perience, nor  hilliory,  of  thefe  events,  which 
he  is  fuppofed  to  commemorate.  How  could 
he  poffibly  know  the  names  of  the  Saxon 
Earls,  which  occur  in  the  Battle  of  Haftings  ; 
and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  hiflo- 
rian  ?  They  are  indeed  authenticated  by 
Doomfday-book.  But  did  he  ever  hear  of 
that  book  ?  or  if  he  did,  had  he  ever  accefs 
to  it  ?  We  may  be  affured,  that  he  never 
had.  The  names  of  Bertram,  Normanne, 
and  many  others,  were  too  far  out  of  his 
reach  to  have  been  ever  attained  by  him. 
The  nature  of  this  evidence  is  fuch,  as  muft 
fet  alide  all  fcruples  and  furmifes  :  nor  can  it 
be  affedled  by  any  of  the  popular  flories  of 
Chatterton,  and  his  inventive  faculty  3  nor 

Pp  by 
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by  the  lligh  and  unwarrantable  hotidns  of 
his  parts  and  genius.  As  I  have  before  faid, 
let  him  have  had  every  natural  qualification, 
with  which  man  can  be  bleft  -,  yet  he  was 
not  gifted  with  infpiration  :  and  without 
that,  he  could  not  have  arrived  at  the  truths 
contained  in  Rowley.  And  let  him  have 
forged  volumes  -,  yet  he  never  compofed 
thefe  poems ;  nor  the  manufcripts,  with 
which  they  are  connedted.  It  was  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  have  hit  upon  fo  many 
hiftorical  truths,  without  any  hiflory  to  di- 
redl  him.  How  could  he  have  any  intelli- 
gence about  the  marriage  defigned  for 
Canynge  into  the  family  of  the  Widevilles, 
concerning  which  there  was  no  known  hif- 
tory  ?  Or  of  the  cruel  fine  impofed  upon 
him  for  his  refufal,  which  was  equally  un» 
known  ?  The  fame  may  be  afked  concerning 
any  perfon,  who  may  be  fubftituted,  as  ths 
author,  in  the  room  of  Rowley.  Thefe 
evidences  not  only  Ibew,  who  did  not  com- 
pofe  the  poems ;  but  point  out,  who  did. 
They  prove,  that  the  intelligence  came  from 
Redcliife  Tower;  and  totally  make  void  the 
notion  of  an  imaginary  third  perfon.  Row- 
ley mufl:  have  been  apprifed  of  Canynge's 
marriage.  He  lived  at  the  time  ;  and  was 
intereiled  in  the  affair:  and  it  was  from  him^ 
that  the  hiftory  was  tranfmitted.  The  whole 
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has  fince  been  very  fortunately  authenticated, 
as  I  have  fhewn.  The  very  article  of  king 
Edward  being  at  Briftol  in  the  year  1467 
could  hardly  have  been  difcovered  by  Chat- 
tertonj  as  it  is,  I  believe,  mentioned  but 
by  one  hiftorian*  Indeed,  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  known  the  year :  nor  is  it  any 
where  fpecified  by  Rowley.  Yet  it  has  been 
verified  by  means  of  the  Worcefter  re- 
gifter :  and  every  circumftance  about  Ca- 
nynge's  ordination  has  been  verified  from 
thence.  We  have  the  like  evidence  about 
the  burning  of  RedclifFe  fpire.  Rowley 
muft  have  been  in  fome  degree  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  event  :  but  Chatterton  had 
no  hiftory  of  it ;  no  record,  excepting  what 
muft  have  come  from  Rowley.  He  could 
not  have  mentioned  it  without  fome  previous 
intimation  from  that  quarter  :  for  no  account 
vvas  elfewhere  to  be  had.  This,  like  the  two 
articles  above,  has  fince  his  death  been  at- 
tefted,  and  by  the  fame  hand :  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  William  of  Worceftre.  If  the  ma- 
nufcripts  were  forgeries  by  Chatterton,  thefe 
hiftories  mufl  have  been  his  invention  :  but 
we  have  fccn  them  paft  contradi^flion  certi- 
fied ;  which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe,  if 
they  had  been  forgeries.  They  therefore 
cannot  have  been  the  mere  flights  of  a  boyifh 
imagination,  but  are  genuine  hiftorical  truths, 
P  p  2  And 
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And  as  he  uniformly  faid,  that  he  had  them 
from  Rowley,  and  as  we  cannot  reafonably 
conceive  any  other  means,  it  is  abfurd  to 
afcribe  them  to  any  other  perfon.  If  all 
thofe,  who  knew  the  young  man,  and  have 
given  their  atteftation  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
poems,  were  to  be  warped  in  their  princi- 
ples, or  to  be  found  miftaken,  or  were  even 
to  retract  their  evidence  ;  yet  it  would  avail 
nothing  againft  thefe  proofs.  We  may  pro- 
ceed upon  the  fame  principle  in  refpeA  to 
the  Temple  church,  which  was  faid  to  have 
been  fo  badly  conftrudied  by  the  firft  builder, 
that  it  fubfided,  and  bulged.  But  a  better 
archited  preferved  it,  by  laying  a  ftronger 
bafis,  founded  on  piles.  If  this  account  were 
a  forgery  by  Chatterton,  it  could  never  have 
been  by  any  means  authenticated  :  but  we 
find  that  it  was  *  verified  in  the  year  1774* 
about  four  years  after  his  death. 

*  This  evidence  was  obtained  from  fome  overfeers 
and  workmen,  who  were  employed  in  repairing  the  gates 
leading  to  the  Temple  church-yard.  They  had  not 
ocular  demonftration  of  the  piles,  the  water  came  in  fo 
faft  upon  them  :  but  in  digging  they  came  to  the  foun- 
dation abovementioned  ;  which  confifted  of  an  enormous 
mafs  of  ftone  over  a  watery  fwamp.  Now  the  greater  the 
mafs,  the  more  need  there  was  for  a  fecondary  fupport : 
and  in  fuch  a  fituation  no  other  fupport,  but  piles,  can 
■be  well  conceived.  For  this,  and  much  other  intelli- 
.gcnce,  I  am  indebted  to  A'Ir.  George  Catcott. 

6  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  events,  for  which  Chatterton 
had  no  voucher,  if  we  do  not  allow  him 
Rowley.  But  even  thofe  perfons,  and  thofe 
events,  which  have  collateral  hiftory  for 
their  confirmation,  are  often  too  obfcure  to  be 
eafily  met  with  ;  and  could  not  come  within 
the  fphere  of  a  boy's  intelligence.  We  have 
feen,  that  he  makes  a  foldier,  who  was  later 
than  Hubba  the  Dane,  contemporary  with 
Hengift ;  and  fpeaks  of  an  Inca's  fleet  upon 
the  coail:  of  Calabar.  Can  we  imagine  fuch 
a  novice  to  be  an  adept  in  the  mofl:  remote, 
and  fecret  parts  of  hiflory  ?  It  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed.  How  could  he  know  any  thing  of 
the  Blue  Briton,  and  Tinyan  ?  of  Powis- 
land,  and  Matraval  j  and  the  hiflory  of 
Howel  ap  Jevah  ?  Add  to  thefe  the  num- 
berlefs  references  and  dark  allufions,  which 
continually  prefent  themfelves  to  the  reader 
in  every  part  of  Rowley. 

Such  is  the  evidence,  with  which  thefe 
poems  are  attended.  In  the  procefs  of  my 
enquiry  I  have  brought  accumulated  proof 
of  the  MIT.  having  been  feen,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  authentic.  I  have  mentioned  the 
manner  of  their  being  carried  away  and 
fecreted  :  of  their  being  afterwards  copied  ; 
and  of  the  perfon,  v/ho  tranfcribed  them, 
being  (qqu.  in  the  article  of  tranfcribing :  of 
their  being  uniformly  attributed  to  the  real 
P  p  3  author. 
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author,  Rowley  j  concerning  whom  no  doubts 
were  ever  entertained  by  the  beft  judges,  the 
people  upon  the   fpot,   who   were   eye-wit- 
neffes  to  the  facfts,  upon  which  my  evidence 
is  founded.      Not  the   leaft   fufpicion  pre- 
vailed ;  till  fcruplcs  and  difficulties  arofe  at 
a  diftance.     This   external   evidence   is  ne- 
ceflarily  blended  with    the    internal :     and 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  my  enquiry  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  thefe  com- 
pofitions   required  far  more  learning,    than 
fell  to  the  lot   of  the  young  man  at  Briftol. 
I  have  fliewn,   that  he   many  times  did   not 
comprehend  the  purport  of  the  lines,  which 
he  copied ;    and  that  he   miftook   the  very 
charad;ers,  in  which   they   were   defcribed  ; 
fo  that  he  fubflituted  one  word  for  another. 
This   alone,    I  think,    falls    little    fliort  of 
dcmonftration,   that  the  poems  were  by  an- 
other hand.     On  this  account  I  mufl  recur 
to  the  propofition  with  which  I  fet  out,  that 
every  author  muft  know  his  own  meaning. 
And  whoever  brings  a  copy  of  a  prior  writing, 
and  does  not  underfland   that  writing,  that 
perfon  cannot  be  the  author.     In  fhort,  if  a 
boy  produces  a  reputable  exercife,  and  can- 
not conftrue  it,  there   is   not  an   uflier  at  a 
boarding-fchool,   but  will  tell  him,  he  did 
not  make  it. 

AD 
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AD    jESTINGAM    PUGNA, 


DU  L  C  E  folum,  virtutum  altrix,  Erlttannla  mater. 
Rite  tuas  laudes,  tua  munera  carmine  vates 
Aggredior  ;  tritas  aufus  contemnere  metas, 
Et  dare  vela  rati.     Quid  enim  prius,  inclyta,  verfu 
Profequar,  Aonio  tellusdigniflima  pleftro, 
Quam  tua,  quae  latas  implent  praeconia  gentes, 
Heroum  foecunda  parens  ?  At  non  mihi  cun6la 
Fas  proferre  palam  ;  fuperat  quando  omnia  longe 
Virtus  clara  virum,  et  per  terras  didita  fama, 
Egregios  tantum  liceat  memqrare  labores, 
Et  quid  ab  externis  perpefla  cs  viribus  olim, 
Heu,  faevis  ludata  malis.     Te,  Roma,  duello 
Improba  tentavit  primum,  cum  ignota  jaceres. 
Septa  diu  tenebris,  defertoque  invia  ponto. 
Mox,  ab  Hyperboreis  delatus  fedibus,  arma 
Intulit  accitus,  Cronii  maris  accola,  Saxo  ; 
Et  diram  expofuit  Rhutupino  in  littore  pubem, 
Ille  Caledonias  acies,  Pictumque  ferocem, 
Ferre  jugum  docuit :  vetitifque  excedere  regnis 
Jufiit ;  et  in  borcam,  nativaque  frigora  mifi!:. 
At  tandem  in  focios  ferro  converlus  et  igni, 
(Proh,  temerata  fides  !)  peftis  crudelior  ipfe 
Incubuit  terris,  et  pulfo  immanior  hofte  ; 
Subjedtamque  plagam  vaftavit  pcrfidus  armis. 
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Quis  procerum  infandas  caedes,  quis  triftia  paflinx 
Exilia,  et  famulae  nelcit  fufpiria  plebis  ? 
Mox,  ubi  corr.pofitis  rediit  concordia  rebus, 
Vix  bene  feptcnas  pafla  eft  coalefcere  gentes 
Saxo,ndum  fortuna  ;  novos  cum  infida  tumultus 
Concitat ;    ac  terras  iterum  terit  advena  bello. 
0^1  ii  referam  Donorum  acies,  clademque  nefandam, 
Cmibiica  cum  primum  tempeftas  appulitoris  ? 
Ut  gemuit  dominos  gens  indignata  fuperbos, 
Dentibus  infrendens  fruftra  ;  fruftraque  rebelli 
Excutere  affecStans  onus  baud  tradsbile  collo  ? 

Sic  jacet  infelix  Brittannia,  percita  multo 
Vulncre,  barbarico  toties  data  pri-da  furori. 
Quod  neque  littoribus  quae  circum  plurima  frendit 
Unda,  nee  oppoutae  poterant  avertere  cautes. 
At  non,  arcane  qui  foedere  tcmperat  orbem, 
Diledlam  tanto  Deus  in  difcrimine  gentem 
Defcrit.     Ultor  adeft  Morinis  Gulielmus  ab  oris  5 
Et  cito  vindicibus  fternit  vada  falfa  carinis, 
Heroumque  manu.     Longum  fit  fan6ta  per  aevum 
Ilia  dies,  faftis  nunquam  reticendaBritannis, 
Cum  vix  hoftiles  noftra  in  confinia  turmas 
Contulit  ;  et  jufto  meruit  certamine  regnum. 

Nunc  age,  crudeles  motus,  odia  afpera  regum, 
Eventufque  graves  referam  :   totum  ordine  bellum. 
Collatas  acics,  foedamque  in  littore  cladem. 
Nunc  aperire  labor.     Ventos  in  vota  vocabat 
Ncuftriadum  dctenta  acies  :   quo  tempore  Haraldus, 
Clarus  avis,  atavifque  potens,  fed  crimine  adeptus 
Imperium,  dubia  Britonas  ditione  tenebat. 
Magna  viri  virtus,  fpeftataque  dextera  bcllo; 
Sed  mens  fida  parum :  mcritae  violentia  famae 
Officit ;  et  juftas  niinuunt  perjuria  laudes. 
Et  licet  baud  alius  magis  in  certamine  notus, 
Egrcgiufque  manu  j  quern  contra  opponcret  armis, 
Invenit  foi  tuna  parem.     Jamque  acer  et  ardens 
Cogit  uterque  viros.     Gulielmum  Neuftria  tellus 
Edidcrati  clarum  meritis,  et  ftirpe  fupcrba 
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Rollonidum  :  populus  quern  in  regnum  adfclverat  ultro» 
Plebeia  de  matre  nothum.     Satis  una,  fuperque, 
Nobilitas  vifa  eft:  quin  conciliavit  amorem 
Ingeniura,  virtufque,  et  mirae  gratia  formae. 
Ilium  adeo  patriis  accitum  *  Edoardus  ab  oris 
Accipit,  et  gentis  monftrat  decora  alta  Britannsc  5. 
Ingentefque  animos  miratus,  pofthuma  fpondet 
Imperia,  et  fceptris  haeredem  nuncupat  ultro. 
Nee  tamen  his  obftat  Godoeni  martia  proles. 
Jus  patrium,  et  fanguis  licet  intercedat  avitus  ; 
Sed  fceptra  et  folium  defert,  regnumque  futurum," 
Sponte  aras  adhibens,  ipfumque  in  foedera  Numen» 
Vix  tamen  extindlo  jufta  exequialia  regi 
Anglia  perfolvit ;  bello  quando  omnia  turbat 
Perfidus,  et  fumptis  regnum  fibi  vindicat  armis. 
Continuo  has  fraudes  caelo  portenta  fequuntur, 
Et  vulgi  attonitas  terrent  prasfagia  mentes. 
Deficit  in  primo  lampas  Titania  curfu. 
Nee  folita  attingit  faftigia.     Lunalaborat; 
Fulguraque,  et  trifles  minitantur  dira  Cometa?. 
Quodque  animum  regis  turbat  magis,   ingruit  oris 
Improba  Norvegias  glaciali  a  littore  claffis. 
Dumque  haeret  rerum  confufus  imagine  princeps, 
Ancipitique  malo ;  vacuos  fine  milite  campos 
Occupat,  et  flammis  vaftat  late  omnia  praedo. 
Ergo  alium  Angligenis  curfum,  quanquam  impedit  IngettSi 
Implicitos  propius  belli  mora,  tendere  fuadet ; 
Praeceditque  viros.     Humbri  jamque  alta  fluenta, 
Longum  iter  emenfi,  fuperant,  vicinaque  raptim 
Arva  petunt :   fummifque  vident  in  faltibus  hoftem. 
Nee  mora,  congreffi  longo  in  certamine  pellunt; 
Et  temere  effufos  ipfa  ad  navalia  pergunt 
Proterere  ;  et  rapidis  cogunt  dare  lintea  ventis. 

Littore  pacato  fua  per  veftigia  princeps 
Caftra  petit  vidlor,  collefque,  ubi  fubftitit  hoftls." 
Norvegias  hie  proceres,  ipfumque  in  pulvere  regem 

f  Edvardus  •onfeflbr,  rex  Anglorum. 
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JIarvagrum  videt ;  et  fufum  fine  nomine  vulgus  | 
Et,  tela  in  patriam  qui  fuftulit  impia,  Tofton. 
Exuvias  etiam  ingentes,  fpolia  ampla  reportat, 
SpicuJaque,  et  clypeos,  gentifque  infignia  torques. 

Interea  nox  atra  fubit ;  tenebrseque  reducunt 
Maturam  feiHs  requiem  :  jamque  avia  runs 
Vafta  filent.     Fufus  miles  per  caftra  fopori 
Jndulget,  belli  fatur,  oblitufque  laborum. 
At  manus  infomnis  juvenum,  pro  more  Tub  armis, 
Excubiis  peragunt  circum  tentoria  no£lem. 
Cum  fubito  in  fpeculis,  fummifque  in  montibus,  igne5 
Collucere  procul  cernunt :  jamque  altera  tseda, 
Alteraque  oppofitis  dirimit  juga  diilita  flammis. 
Agnofcunt  vigiles  fignum,  trepidique  tumultu 
Kegem  adeunt,  certofque  exponunt  rite  timores. 
Excitus  a  fomno,  tumuli  faftigia  princcps, 
Unde  oculis  longe  pateat  plaga  fubdita,  prendit  : 
Et  frendens  feritate,  nevus  labor  ingruit,  inquit; 
Ad  rnajora  vocor  :  bellum  hic  denunciat  ignis, 
Externurnque  monet  terras  tetigiffe  tyrannum. 
Heu,  rerum  jam  certa  fides  !    Me  Neul^rius  armi^ 
Provocat  abfentem,  finefque  impune  peragrat  : 
Verum  adero,  et,  trepide  repetat  fua  littora,  cogam. 
Sic  ait ;  atque  aciem  primo  vix  mane  refcftam 
Cogit,  et  inftrudlo  propere  rapit  agmine  campum. 
Tertia  jam  tenebras  caelo  dimover.at  Eos, 
Illuxitque  dies;  coram  cum  nuncius  adflat  / 

^pumanti  praeve6lus  cquo  ;  rcmque  ordine  pandit, 
AdvenifTe  ducem,  et  portus  tctigilTe  Pevanos. 

Eft  locus,  Auflralis  rcgio  qua  vergit  in  squor, 
Anderidas  propter  faltus,  lucofque  fonantes, 
i^ftifiga  ;  indigenae  fic  ilium  nomine  dicunt. 
Hue  fate  delatje  acies.     Jam  pcilore  in  omni 
Fervet  martis  amor.     Pubes  Norman nica  ccelo 
Fundit  rite  preces ;  et  votis  aethera  complct. 
Non  ita  Saxonidse,  et  morti  dcvota  juvcntus. 
DuiJi  tfnebr*  campo  prohibcnt  concurrere,  vertunt 
Pocula,  et  infano  producunt  tempora  luTu  j 
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Multum  execrantes  noiVem  :  quos  nox  tamen  una 

Longa  manet,  triftifque,  nee  interltura  per  aevum, 

Poftera  cum  fparfit  montana  cacumina  luce 

Orta  dies,  aciem  defcrtis  ducit  Haraldus 

Fervidus  e  caftris,  et  fpe  feftinat  in  noftcm. 

Ite,  ait,  egregii  Juvenes  ;  fociique  laborum, 

Quos  avide  ample6tor  fumma  in  difcrimina,  nunquam 

Expertus  bello  Indecores  :  defendite  laudes, 

Et  patrium  fervate  decus.     Me,  me  duce,  tela 

Corripite;  implicitos  quos  improbus  advena  bello 

Sollicitat,  proprio  non  aufus  fidere  marti. 

Ite,  agite,  imbeilem  detrudite  finibus  hoftem. 

Sic  ait,  armatofque  jubef  procedere  campo 

Saxonidas,  Danofque,  et  durum  marte  Britannum, 

Ilium  adeo  ex  omni  pubes  regione  fecuta, 

Flos  virtufque  virum  cingit,  quos  priftina  tollit 

Gloria;  et  ardtoo  fpeiStatum  in  littore  robur. 

Quin  focii,  et  reditu  raptim  confcripta  juventus; 

Agreftes  animi,  durilque  exercita  proles. 

Jure  fuo  ante  alios  primam  gens  inclyta  frontem 
Cantiaca  explicuit :   meritis  fitus  ifte  locorum 
Omnibus  in  bellis  longo  concelTus  ab  aevo. 
Hie  firmi  expeilant  hoftem  j  validifque  fecuritn 
Ancipitem  manibus  fasva  inter  praelia  librant 
Cominus,  et  duro  turbant  late  agmina  ferro. 
Dextram  aciem  occiduae  fortis  tenet  incola  terrae  5 
Dammoniae  qui  rura  colunt  :  quos  Ccicria  mittit  j 
Cambriaque,  et  pelago  telhis  circumflua  Monas. 
At  procul  in  iaeva  Borese  de  gente  profeiii ; 
Qui  Dirae  ingentes  faltus ;  qui  Mereia  regna  j 
Icenamque  tenent  :   dulcis  qui  flumina  Lindi, 
Q^ii  Thamefma  bibunt  :   fuperi  quos  alluit  sstta 
Unda  freti  ;   quofque  inferius  mare  limite  claudit. 
Stant  alacres,  fixique  gradum  ftatione  tuentur, 
Formidanda  acies.     Com.plent  media  agmina  Dani, 
Ssva  manus.     Flavos  poffis  dignofcere  crines, 
Difeordefque  fonos  vocum  :  pro  tegmine  geftant 
Loricam,  confertam  hamis  5  manibufque  corufcant 
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Saxonidum  in  morem  falcatos  cominus  enfes  ; 
Ferratamque  rotant  valido  molimine  clavam. 

At  parte  adverfa  ftabant  jufto  ordine  turmae 
Neuftriadum.     Hue  fortes  fubmifit  Gallia  natos 
Subfidio,  Gulielme,  tuo.     Venere  feroces 
Armorici,  Britonum,  ut  perhibent,  animofa  propago  • 
Nunc  patrum  obliti  penitus  :  mars  omnia  mifcet 
Scilicet }  atque  odiis  focialia  foedera  folvit. 
Nee  non  magnanimam  mifit  Burgundia  prolem. 
l.exovii  venere  truces  ;   Sylvas  accola  venit 
Horridus  Ardennse  Rhemus,  nemora  avia  durus 
Qui  colit,  et  Batavus  felix  regnator  aquarum. 
Quin  manus  irriguis  Sequanas  contermina  ripis ; 
Qui  Samaram,  et  modico  properantem  flumine  Scaldim 
Hauritj  et  oceanum  folers  tranfmittere  Belga. 
Ante  alios  longe  coeunt,  procera  juventus, 
Neuftriadae,  atque  arcus  vafto  curvamine  fledlunt. 
Quinetiam  in  ftabili  miles  certamine  clarus  j 
f  erratteque  equitum,  vifu  mirabile,  turmas, 
^neiis  baud  illis  triorax  fatis  effe  videtur, 
lyoricaeque  ufus  :  coopertos  circuit  artus 
Armatura  chalybs,  et  du6lu  flexilis  ambit. 
Nulla  manet  pars  nuda :   pedes,  furaeque,  manufque, 
Te£la  latent  :  demptoque  viro  jam  fpirat  imago 
Ferrea  :  totum  habilis  circumdat  lamina  corpus. 
Armat  equos  eadem  j  ferrata  fronte  minantur  : 
Securofque  equites  bellorum  in  turbine  portant, 
Spicula  ridentes,  et  caflas  fanguine  plagas. 
Ipfi  non  jaculis  certant ;  celerive  fagitta 
Eminus  incendunt  pugnas  :  ingentibus  inftant 
Enfibus,  aut  magno  protrudunt  agmina  conto. 

Interea  oppofitas  dirimit  parva  area  turmas 
Amborum  ;  et  pugnae  rauco  ter  buccina  cantu 
Signa  dedit:   fequitur  fublatus  ad  sethera  clamor. 
PrefTa  gemit  fubter  tellus  :   pulfuque  fonoro 
Cornipidum  concufla  tremit.     Nondum  impius  enfis 
Vagina  eripitur  :  ftridet  lethalis  arundo, 
Spiculaque  hoftilem  guftant  pracmifla  cruorem. 
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Dumque  ea  miflllibus  longe  praeludia  tentant, 
Atra  fubit  nubes,  et  opaco  pulvere  tcrram 
Denfa  tegit :  rupto  tandem  feu  turbine,  tells 
Confligunt,  propiufque  invadunt  obvia  ferro. 
Hie  Belgae  Morinique  ruunt  :   hie  imminet  atrox 
Armoricus.     Tentant  aciem  perfringere,  fiqua 
Oftendat  fortuna  viam  ;  fruftraque  laborant 
Explorare  aditus.     Labor  undique  triftis,  et  omne 
Telorum  interea  faevit  genus.     Ingruit  imber 
Ferreus  in  campis,  adverfaque  verberat  ora. 
Sic  Britones  belli  nubem,  dum  detonat,  omnem 
Suftentant  virtute  diu.     Jam  Neuftria  turmas 
Submittit,  durique  inftaurant  praelia  Galli. 
Hi  laxi,  fparfique  ruunt :   fed  Neuftria  pubem 
In  denfos  cogit  cuneos  ;  perque  arma,  per  hoftes, 
Quaerit  iter;   rapidis  equitum  comitantibus  alls. 
Necdum  intus  penetrare  datur.     Stat  dura  Britannutn 
InconcufTa  acies  :   ftat  nufquam  pervia  bello. 
Ter  {ck  objiciunt  equites,  totiefquc  repulfi 
Nequicquam  remeant,  refluo  velut  aequor  ab  aeftu, 
Continuo  egregias  Gulielmus  pe£tore  fraudes 
Concipit:  ipfe  fuos  paulatim  cedere  campo 
Edocet :   ipfe  celer  laxatis  fertur  habenis, 
Et  dat  terga  fugae,  fi£ta  formidinc,  dudlor. 
Irrumpunt  Britones,  campum  ut  videre  patentem, 
Averfumque  premunt  hoftem  :   quin  inftat  HaralduSj 
Telorumque  ferox  fugientes  nube  laceffit. 
Nee  mifer  infidias  fentit,  fiiSlumque  timorem, 
"Erroremve  videt ;  donee  nullo  ordine  fufos 
Aceipiunt  latebrae,  fraudique  accommoda  vallis  5 
Et  juga  continuis  includunt  collibus  agmen. 
Tum  rerum  manifefta  fides.     Stupet  ipfe  tyrannus, 
Horrefcitque  videns,  quo  fe  nimis  impulit  ardens 
Impetus,  et  dubise  fallax  fiducia  pugnae. 
Heu,  nufquam  patet  aufugium  :  latera  ardua  utrinque 
Prasmiffi  ftipant  equites,  fummifque  frequenter 
Confedere  jugis  :   pedites  a  fronte  minantur, 
Converfique^arrais  prgturbant  eminus  hpHera, 
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Atque  ea  Rollonidum  ternens  procedere  princeps, 
Ipfe  aditus,  quae  jam  fupereft  via  fola  falutis, 
Occupat,  et  fauces  numerofo  milite  complet. 
Jamquc  enfis  fine  more  furit ;  lateque  per  artus 
Irrevocandus  abit :  media  in  praecordia  rumpit 
Fervidus  ;  exoritur,  vifu  miferabile,  casdes. 
Neuftriades  exultat  ovans  ;  ultroque  feroces 
Incitat.     Haud  pugna,  nee  apertis  cernitur  armis  j 
Sed  pecudum  ritu  jugulant.     Furit  irrita  virtus, 
Luftaturque  aperire  viam  :  non  arma  movendi 
Luftanti  locus  eft,  ftipataque  membra  teruntur. 
Mifllle  non  curfum  peragit  fine  fanguine  :  nulla 
Spicula  csede  vacant ;  nufquam  non  certa  lagitta. 
Nitentes  alius  fupera  ad  faftigia  collis 
Advcrfo  profternit  equo  :  collifa  fatifcunt 
Pe6lora  :   fanguineo  volvuntur  corpora  campo. 

At  non  magnanimus  timide  fuccumbit  Haraldus, 
Inclinata  acie  :  fatifque  prementibus  inftat 
Acrior,  ut  parili  reparet  difpendia  clade. 
Circumftat  dileda  manus,  regemque  tuetur, 
Dum  fortuna  fmit.     Quoquo  fe  turbidus  infert, 
Ao-glomerant,  parmifque  tegunt.    Ilium  eminus  horrent 
Neuftriads.     Spedtant  oculos,  vultumquc  minacem, 
Nee  fufFerre  valent  :  ardent  fera  lumina  flammis. 
Ille  ferox  frendit,  fpatio  conclufus  iniquo, 
Horrendumque  fremit.     Campum  moriuirus  honeftum 
Expofcit :  dignamque  aperit  virtute  pala^ftram. 

Qiiis  cladem  illius  pugnrc,  quis  funcra  fando 
Expediat;  regifvc  exaequet  carmine  laudes  ? 
Ille  volat,  ferroque  viam  fibi  pandit  cunti : 
Dumque  per  oppofitas  acies  ruit,  arma  virofque 
Semineces  proculcat  humi :   trcmef.KSla  recedunt 
Agmina,  et  oppofitse  rcfcrunt  veftigia  turmae. 
Nunc  Batavum  proturbat  equo:   nunc  arduus  enfe 
Belgas  tcrret  agcns.     Forte  adfuit  inclytus  armis 
Rollonidum  egrcgio  Juvenis  de  fanguine  Perfes. 
Dumque  procul  fefc  princeps  tcmcrarius  infert^ 
Incautufque  furit ;  fubit  ille,  ct  poplite  flexo, 
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Pe£lora  cornlpedls  longa  tranfverberat  hafta. 
Corruit  in  vulnus  fonipes ;  fuper  ipfe  fecutuj, 
Cernuus  in  terramrex  volvitur.     Ocyus  hoftes 
Incurfant  jaculis,  vaftaque  indagine  claudunt. 
Circumftant  propere  focii,  regemque  tumultu 
Implicitum  tellure  levant.     Fremit  ille  cruore 
Terribilisj  fasvifque  iterum  fefe  ingerit  haftis. 
Proxima  quaeque  metit  gladio  ;  lateque  repente 
Per  campum  via  fa£ta  patet.     Nemo  audet  adirc 
Cominus,  aut  tantas  in  fe  convertere  vires. 
Miflilibus  tantum  certant,  longifque  fariffis, 
Deturbare  virum.     Multos  reverentia  tangit, 
Debilitatque  manus  :  fpe^lant  opera  ardua  regis 
Attoniti,  propiufque  timent  accedere  telis. 
Horrida  majeftas  terret ;  truculentaque  imago, 
Et  fonus,  et  fpecies  humano  corpore  major. 
At  non  ipfe  diu  patitur  languefcere  corda  : 
Nulla  mora  eft  :  iterum  erumpit,  ferroque  laceiHt 
Agmina :  fed  fsevis  procedere  longius  iris 
Haud  fortuna  finit.     Dumque  inftat  fervidus  enfe, 
Necdum  animum  explevit  tumidum  cruor ;  ecce,  faf^it* 

tarn 
Fortunata  manus  promit,  nervoque  redudto 
Explicat.     Ilia  abit,  et  celeri  cava  tempora  lapfu 
Trajicit,  atque  imo  penitus  fedet  afta  cerebro, 
Corruit,  et  cafu  Godoeni  martia  eodem 
Procumbit  cum  ftirpe  domus.     Vis  Anglica  paflim, 
Interit,  et  csefum  cingit  vafto  agmine  regem. 
Triftis  ubique  pavor.     Pauci  per  devia  ruris. 
Quod  fupereft,  trepide  fugiant,  et  tuta  capeflunt, 
Relliquis  belli  miferas,  quibus  hafta  pcpercit. 
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ADDITIONAL    REMARK  S» 

P.  132.  TJJPPIE  manne  he's  dole  !  I  forgot  to  men- 
•^-*  tion,  that  this  expreffion,  however  irregular 
it  may  appear,  is  to  be  found  more  than  once  in  Shake- 
fpeare.  The  tranfcriber  was  in  fome  degree  ac- 
quainted with  this  writer  j  and  by  his  authority,  I  ima- 
gine, he  was  led  to  alter  the  original  reading  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  verfe.  "What  the  true  reading  was 
may  be  known  from  the  nature  of  the  verfe ;  and  alfo 
ffom  the  authority  of  Rowley  himfelf,  who  makes  ufe 
of  it  in  another  place. 

He'll  wynge  to  heavn  wyth  kynne,  and  happie  bee 
hys  dolle. 

Epitaph  upon  Rob.  Canynge,  p.  278.  1.  4. 

P.  178.  I  have  taken  notice  of  feyeral  hiftories 
concerning  the  landing  of  the  Danes  at  Portlac, 
Watchet,  and  other  places  upon  the  weftern  coaft  of 
England  j  and  of  their  being  particularly  oppofed  by 
the  people  of  Somerfetftiire.  Among  other  inroads, 
one  is  mentioned  as  happening  about  the  year  918  ; 
when  they  were  driven  into  a  pearruc  or  inelofure  after 
having  been  defeated  at  Watchet.  I  exprefled  my  doubts, 
whether  this  could  be  the  a(9:ion  which  is  recorded 
by  Rowley.  It  is  hpwever  certain,  that  there  exifts  a 
manufcript  account  from  Turgott  concerning  this  af- 
fair, of  which  I  was  not  at  that  time  apprifed.  In 
this  is  mentioned,  that  iElla  was  warden  of  Briftol 
Caftle  about  the  year  DCCCCXX  :  that  the  Danes 
then  landed  at  Watchet :  and  that  they  were  repulfed 
by  iElla,  who  in  the  engagement  loft  his  life.  This 
account  differs  but  little  from  that  given  in  the 
Saxon  chronicle  :  where  the  landing  of  the  Danes  at 
Portlac  and  Watchet  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
Ctq  is 
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is  Co  particularly  *  fpecified.  If  this  be  fhe  tranfafllon 
referred  to  by  Rowley  (and  there  is  a  wonderful  coin- 
cidence of  circumftances)  it  is  a  full  century  earlier, 
than  I  have  fuppofed  it.  As  to  the  difference  of  two 
years,,  it  is  not  confiderable ;  and  may  have  arifen  from 
an  error  in  f  tranfcribins; :  or  the  tranfadlions,  which 
are  limited  in  the  chronicle  to  a  year,  may  have  ex- 
ceeded the  term,  to  which  they  were  referred.  At  all 
lates  the  hiftory  of  the  hero  in  the  play  feems  to  have 
been  founded  in  truth,  though  varied  and  embelliftied 
by  the  Poet's  fancy.  I  thought  proper  to  fubmit  this 
intelligence  to  the  Reader  ;  that  he,  may  compare  thefe 
evidences,  and  form  his  judgment  accordingly. 

P.  1 79-  I  have  intimated,  that  probably  Parks,  fuch 
as  we  have  now,  were  not  in  ufe  when  iElIa  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  flourifhed.  They  were  however  more 
ancient,  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and  undoubtedly 
in  vogue  among  the  Saxons.  For  feveral  exifted  at  the 
coming  of  the  Normans,  and  are  fpecified  in  Doomfday 
Book.  There  may  therefore  have  been  inclofures  fo 
Galledy  and  fo  conftituted,  for  the  reception  of  deer,, 
even  in  the  time  of  JEWz, 

P.  256.  I  have  exprefTed  myfelf  as  if  the  ancient 
name  of  Durham,  was  rather  Dunelm  than  Dunholm  : 
but  it  was  at  times  fpecified  by  all  three  names  :  and 
the  lafl:  Dunholm  is  that  which  is  principally  made  ufe 
of  by  the  Author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  as  may  be 
fecn,  p.  208,  1.  33.  233,  I.  6.  195,  1.  35  :  alfo  in  other 
places.  Durham  or  Dirham,  for  fo  it  was  of  old- 
called,  figjiifies  the  habitation  of  the  Dirx,  and  related 
properly  to  the  county.  Dun-holm  fignifies  Collis- 
Sylveftris,  N-emorofus  :  a  hill  with  woods.  Dun-Elm,. 
Collis  Ulmorum,  five  mons  Ulmetum  ;  i.  e.  Elm-Hill. 
Thcfc  two  lad  appellations  related  foiely  to  the  place^ 
or  city. 

P.  105.  t  I3CCCCXX  for  DCCCCXIIX. 

P.  2§7. 
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P.  287.  In  fpeaking  of  Dynefare,  by  the  Welch 
exprefled  Dynevour,  I  have  omitted  to  mention,  that 
the  ruins  of  this  very  ancient  caftle,  and  palace,  ftill 
remain  :  and  are  fituated  in  the  eftate  of  the  late 
honourable  George  Rice.  He  was  defcended  from  the 
princes  of  South  Wales  :  and  Dynevour  affords  a  title 
which  is  entailed  upon  the  lady  of  the  above  gentle- 
man, and  upon  her  fon  after  her,  and  which  is  to 
take  place  upon  the  death  of  her  father  the  Right 
Honourable  Earl  Talbot. 

P.  370.  I  have  (hewn  how  widely  fcattered  the 
names  of  the  Norman  nobility  appear  to  be,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  battle  of  Haftings,  However  we 
may  find  authorities  for  moft  of  them,  though  they 
are  not  without  much  difficulty  to  be  procured.  The 
Sieur  de  Bonnoboe  occurs  in  none  of  the  lifts,  except- 
ing in  that  of  William  Tayleur,  as  quoted  by  Holin- 
fhed  :  where  I  imagine  it  to  be  the  fame,  which  is  ex- 
prefied  Bonnobault.  But  that  there  was  fuch  a  Nor- 
man name,  is  more  fully  fhewn  from  a  perfon  called 
Bonelboz,  who  held  lands  under  Henry  the  Second,  as 
Duke  of  Normandy,  at  Bayeux.  This  may  be  feen 
in  Dr.  Ducarel's  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities  confulered y 
and  the  circumftance  is  taken  from  the  Red  Book  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  title  of  which  is  this :  NOR- 
MANNIA.  Infeadaciones  Militum,  qui  debent  fer- 
vitia  militaria  Duel  Normanniae,  &c.  The  third 
Knight  m.entioned  under  the  article  De  Baiocafino,  is, 
RobttiS  de  Boneboz  i  7ntL  regi  de  3  m.  quos  habet  in  Algur. 
This  was  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Bar- 
ford  :  of  whofe  friendfhip  I  have  had  occafion  to  make 
mention  m.ore  than  once. 

P.  400.  I  forgot  to  intimate,  that  there  is  a  fmaller 
Doomfday  Book  ;  to  which  I  had  not  opportunity  of 
applying.  It  confifls  of  450  pages  on  vellum  :  and 
contains  an  account  of  three  counties,  omitted  in  the 
larger  book  ;  viz.  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Effex. 
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